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PREFACE. 


That  the  Book  of  Job  has  been  properly  numbered 
among  the  inspired  writings  has  hardly  ever  been  called 
in  question.  It  is  known  to  have  formed  part  of  that 
Sacred  Volume  which  our  Saviour  Christ  refers  to  as 
<  the  Scripture'.'  It  is  cited  by  the  apostles  PauP  and 
James  %  and  was^  accordingly,  received  as  canonical  by  all 
the  ancient  fathers,  councils,  and  churches. 

Some  few  authors  have  suggested  that  the  Book  of  Job 
is  not  the  narrative  of  a  real  event,  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  of  a  parabolical  or  allegorical  character.  This  idea, 
however,  has  been  ably  refuted  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  most  learned  and  eminent  expositors  ^.  The  manner  in 
which  Job  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezeklel,  and 
by  St.  James,  can  hardly  leave  room  for  a  doubt  on  this 
head ;  and  in  most  readers,  I  believe,  a  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  narrative  will  arise  from  a  simple  perusal 
of  the  work  itself. 

.  With  respect  to  the  subject  and  author  of  this  book, 
the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived,  much  has  been 

*  The  Jewish  writer,  Josephusy  also  includes  the  Book  of  Job  in  the 
sacred  liatw-^Con/.  Apion,  lib.  i. 

^  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  ^  James  v.  2. 

'  Among  these  may  be  numbered  Spanheiro,  Sherlock,  Schultens,  Bishop 
Louth,  Peters,  Kennicott,  Hales,  Magee,  and  Good. 
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ably  and  satisfactorily  written,  especially  by  Bishop  Louth ', 
Archbishop  Magee^  Dr.  Hales, 'and  Mr.  Good.  Arch- 
bishop Magee  observes — "  As  to  the  place  of  Job's  resi- 
dence,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ;  commentators  are 
mostly  agreed  in  fixing  on  Idumea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
Kennicott  considers  Bishop  Louth  as  having  completely 
proved  this  point.  Corducus  had  long  before  maintained 
the  same  opinion ;  and  Dathe  and  the  German  commen- 
tators give  it  their  support.  The  position  of  the  land  of 
Uz,  (Lam.  iv.  21)  the  residence  of  Job,  and  the  several 
places  named  as  the  habitations  of  his  friends,  seem  to 
ascertain  the  point.  *  Children  of  the  east,'  also,  appears 
to  be  a  denomination  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  and  is  even  pronounced  by  Dathe  to  have  been 
appropriate*^." 

How  far  the  appellation  of  *  the  land  of  Uz*  extended, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  farther,  probably,  than  what  was 
afterwards  properly  called  Idumea.  Jeremiah's  expression 
is,  **  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwelleth  in  the  land  of 
Uz  !"  Perhaps  some  regions  more  to  the  cast  or  north- 
east, were  anciently  included  in  the  land  of  Uz.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  so,  because,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  river  Jordan  seems  to  be  referred  to 
as  a  large  river,  perhaps  the  largest  with  which  Job  was 
familiarly  acquainted  '. 

To  ascertain  the  era  when  the  Book  of  Job  was  written, 
great  pains  have  been  taken  by  many  able  and  learned 
writers,  and  their  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  re- 
markable success. 

Mr.   Good    pronounces  its  author  to   have  been    **  a 


»  Pralectiones. 

*»  Appendii  to  his  Scripfural  Doctrines  of  Atofiement,  &c. 

*  Magee,  vol.  ii.  179. 

*  hap.  il.  S3.  Comp.  Jeremiah  uv.  80,  9  J. 
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Hebrew  by  birth  and  native  language,  and  an  Arabian  by 
Jong  residence  and  local  study."  He  adds,  *'  there  is 
intrinBic  evidence,  that  as  a  Hebrew  he  must  have  flou- 
rished and  have  written  the  work  antecedently  to  the 
Egyptian  esody.  The  annala  of  the  world  do  not  present 
to  us  a  single  nation  BO  completely  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
[  history  as  the  Hebrews.  Throughout  every  book,  both 
ia  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  it  could  possibly 
be  adverted  to,  theeyeof  the  writer  turns  to  difl'erent  parts 
of  it,  and  dwells  upon  it  with  inextinguishable  fondness — 
The  call  of  Abraham,  the  bondage  and  miracles  in  Egypt, 
the  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  the  delivery  of  the 
Law,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  Jordan,  &c.  &c., 
"  are  perpetually  brought  before  us,  as  ornaments  and 
illustrations  of  the  subject  discussed.  To  none  of  these, 
however,  does  the  Book  of  Job  make  the  smallest  refer- 
ence." He  observes,  moreover,  that  this  poem  "  is  occa- 
sionally quoted  and  copied  by  almost  every  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it,  from 
the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi ;  especially  by  the 
Psalmist,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Exekiel — leading  us  by  a 
collateral,  though  not  quite  so  direct,  a  train  of  evidence, 
to  a  sinriilar  conclusion  as  to  its  high  origin  and  anti- 
quity." 

These  circumstances  have  led  Mr.  Good  to  adopt  the 
conjecture  of  those  who  suppose  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  a 
production  of  Moses  ;  that  he  composed  it  long  before  he 
wrote  the  Peniateuch,  when,  as  an  exile  in  Arabia,  ho 
served  his  father-in-law,  Jeihro,  the  priest  of  Midian  ; 
that  he  there  learned  the  particulars  of  Job's  trial,  whom 
Mr.  Good  supposes  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Esau. 
Professor  Gognet,  and  the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  seem  also 
to  lave  been  of  this  opinion.  "  A  great  difficulty," 
b  2 
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observes  Archbishop  Magee,  ^'  hangs  upon  the  hypothesis, 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book,  namely,  that  as 
he  must  have  intended  it  for  the  Israelites,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  although  relating  an  Idumean  his- 
tory, he  should  not  have  introduced  something  referring 
to  the  particular  state  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  of  which  no  trace  whatever 
appears  in  the  work."  And  it  is  equally  incredible,  with 
respect  to  the  characters  introduced  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
that,  supposing  them  to  be  worshippers  of  Elohim,  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  especially  considering  the  theo- 
logical character  of  the  work,  there  should  be  no  allusion 
in  their  conversations  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  to  cir- 
cumcision, a  religious  rite  which  all  the  tribes  descended 
from  Abraham  retained. 

The  argument  which  Kennicott  and  Mr.  Good  have 
advanced,  to  prove  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  this  book, 
^similiarity  of  style,'  cannot  be  thought  clear  and  decisive, 
when  so  good  a  judge  as  Bishop  Lowth  drew  an  opposite 
conclusion  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  material  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  Job  and  the  poetic  style  of 
Moses.  And  though  Mr.  Good  thinks  he  perceives  an 
*  identity  of  manner^  where  the  two  works  treat  of  crea- 
tion, &c.  ;  yet  Mr.  Peters  remarks,  that  **  the  manner  in 
which  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  and  other  parts  of 
ancient  history,  are  treated  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  Moses."  Arguments  of  this  class  must  necessa- 
rily be  very  indecisive  ;  and  indeed,  should  we  assume  the 
&ct,  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Job  were  the 
productions  of  different  authors,  we  should  still  expect  to 
find  some  similiarity,  and  what  some  might  call  '  identity 
of  manner,**    in   works  which,   comparatively  speaking. 
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ascend  so  near  each  other  in  remote  antiquity,  far  above 
all  other  writings,  and  which  possess,  besides,  one  common 
source  of  divine  inspiration. 

*'  If  Moses,  therefore,  as  is  probable,"  Archbishop 
Magee  observes^  *^  was  the  person  who  enrolled  the  Book 
of  Job  in  the  Jewish  canon,  there  isisufficieat  gropnd  for 
the  conclusion^  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  Moeefr,  but 
of  some  earlier  age  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  distin*. 
guished  commentators,  that  the  poem  is  as  ancient  as  its 
subject*,  and  that  Job'^yas  not  only  the  hero,  but  the 
author  of  the  work/' 

What  Mr.  Good  and  others  remark  of  the  language  ini 
which  the  Book  of  Job  is  written,  designating  it  as  Hebrew 
slightly  tinctured  with  an  Arabiati  dialect,  may  we'll  be 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  character  of  the  language 
spoken  in  Arabia  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  first  scholars,  supported  by  very  satisfac- 
tory arguments,  that  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  other  kindred  dialects,  were  originally  one 
and  the  same  language.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
£Eithers  of  mankind — the  language  of  Noah  and  Shem  ; 
the  language  of  Heber,  the  common  stock,  from  whence 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  more  ancient  Ara- 
bians were  descended.  For  Joktan,  who  first  peopled 
Arabia,  was  the  son  of  Heber,  as  was  Peleg  the  progenitor 
in  a  direct  line  of  Abraham.  The  language,  therefore,  in 
which  the  Book  of  Job  is  written,  was  probably  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  in  his  age,  and 
difiered  as  yet  extremely  little  from  the  dialect  of  their 
ancestors  **• 

■  See  Magee,  vol.  ii.  206,  and  Peters'  Crit.  Di8.,p.  193—125. 

^  Michaelis  observes,  *'  that  one  priDcipal  reason  for  our  attributing  to 
the  Book  of  Job,  Chaldeac,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  expressions,  may  be  the 
very  great  antiquity  and  uncommon  sublimity  of  elevation  which  has  occa- 
sioned a  greater  number  of  »ral  Xi/A^im,  and  expressions  difficult  to  b^ 
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In  pursuing  the  investigation,  to  determine  at  what 
period,  before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written,  the  same  reasoning,  which  demonstrates  its  pri- 
ority to  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel,  deduced 
from  the  total  silence  which  it  observes  respecting  the 
wonders  of  that  great  event,  occurring  so  near  the  spot 
where  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid,  equally  proves,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  that  Job  could  not  have  been 
posterior  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  covenant  which 
Gkxl  made  with  him  respecting  ^  his  sbbd  ;'  at  least,  that 
if  Job  was  contemporary  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
or  posterior  to  them,  he  must  have  been  of  a  different 
branch  of  the  Betmily  of  Shem,  uninfluenced  by  this  new 
dispensation.  Because,  if  we  suppose  Job  to  have  been 
descended  from,  or  connected  with  the  Father  of  the  fsith- 
ful,  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  his  religpous  pro- 
spects would  not  have  been  in  some  measure  affected  by 
the  Abrahamic  covenant— an  event  which  formed  a  new 
epocha  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
centrated and  gave  a  special  direction  to  the  religious 
hopes  of  believers  in  all  subsequent  ages.  In  the  Book  of 
Job,  however,  we  have  no  allusion  to  this  transaction, 
any  more  than  to  the  Exodus,  or  to  the  law  of  Moees ;  we 


midentood,  which  eommentaton  are  conitantly  led  to  eiplain  from  theM 
■srerel  languages ;  not  because  the  woidf  ilrictly  betoog  to  them,  bat 
because  there  are  more  books,  and  better  understood,  in  these  languages 
than  in  Hebrew ."^Mich.  Not.  ei  Ephn,  pp.  194,  195.  See  Magce, 
vol.  ii.  194. 

Peters  also  remarlcs,  (CW/.  Din.,  p.  US,)  **  there  are  expressions  in  this 
book  of  a  stamp  so  ancient,  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Chal- 
deac,  Srriac,  or  any  other  language  at  present  known ;  and  many  whidi 
rarely  occur  elsewhere,  and  are  difficult  to  be  ei plained,  are  here  to  be 
found  in  their  primitire  and  most  simple  forms."  But  of  all  others,  as 
might  well  be  supposed,  the  inTestigation  of  the  Arabic  language,  though 
few  of  its  ancient  documents,  beyond  the  time  of  Mohammed,  hare  been 
preterred,  has  thrown  great  light  upon  many  obM;urities  in  this  ancient 
work.— See  the  woiks  of  the  two  SchuHens,  Reiske,  and  Good. 


find  nothing  but  such  rites  of  sacrifice  as  Noah  obsei'ved, 
and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  Elohlm  as  he 
might  liave  conveyed  (o  his  posterity.  Nothing,  but  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  expected  Redeemer,  aa  the 
primeval  promise  of  the  '  woman's  seed'  to  'bruise  the 
eerpent'a  head,'  or  as  the  prophecies  of  an  Enoch,  might 
have  imparled  to  the  early  patriarehial  church. 

It  seems  very  evident  too,  that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
the  worship  of  '  strange  gods"  was  not  only  known,  but 
had  already  contaminated  his  fathers.  But  when  Job 
would  number  up  every  crime  that  could  be  committed 
against  God,  he  can  only  mention  one  species  of  idolatry, 
the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  is  an  argument 
of  considerable  weight,  for  the  priority  of  Job  to  Abra- 
ham ;  and  another  is,  the  length  of  days  to  which  Job 
attained,  compared  with  the  ages  at  which  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  died.  Abraham  was  promised  a  good 
old  age;  he  died  at  the  ageof  an  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
Isaac  died  at  an  hundred  and  eighty.  Jacob  wa^  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  when  he  died.  But  by  every  pro- 
bable calculation,  the  age  of  Job  most  have  extended 
considerably  beyond  these  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
We  are  told,  that  Job  survived  his  restoratiou  from  his 
calamities  a  hundred  and  forty  years.  But  when  Ids 
troubles  came  upon  him,  he  must  Ikave  been  advanced  in 
Jife.  His  ten  children  were  evidently  all  grown  up,  and 
the  sons  had  their  separate  ealablishmenls.  He  distin- 
guishes his  life  of  pious  observances  from  liis  youth.  His 
friends  wiio  visited  him  are  described  as  possessing  'days' 
and  '  multitude  of  years' — the  probability  is,  that  Job  was 
about  their  standing. 

It  is  remaritable,  however,  that  there  are  several  obser- 
vations made,  in  the  discussions  of  Job  and  his  friends 
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with  each  other,  which  indicate  that  the  period  of  human 
life  was,  at  this  time,  much  curtailed  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors,  whose  memorable  say- 
ings they  record.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
era  of  Job  may,  with  great  probability,  be  fixed. 

In  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  we  find  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  standard  of  human  life  at  different  eras. 
•Noah's  was  the  life  of  an  antediluvian — he  attained  to  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  Shem  only  to  six  hundred  years, 
and  his  son,  Arphaxad,  only  to  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years.  This  was  nearly  the  age  of  his  son  Salah, 
and  of  his  grandson  Heber.  But  Peleg,  the  son  of  Heber, 
only  attained  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  which 
began  the  third  reduction  of  the  standard  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  long  after  this  third  reduction  that  we  must, 
in  all  probability,  fix  the  period  of  Job.  Dr.  Hales 
observes — Bildad,  referring  Job  to  their  forefathers  for 
instruction  in  wisdom,  says,  '^  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of 
the  former  age ;  and  prepare  thyself  to  search  of  their 
fathers."  Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  life,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  gene- 
ration— ^'  For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing; 
because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow'." 

Dr.  Hales,  therefore,  embraces  the  opinion  of  Abul- 
&rag],  who,  on  the  authority  of  Arudha,  a  Canaanitish 
historian,  places  the  trial  of  Job  in  the  year  B.  C.  2337, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  life  of  Nahor,  the  son  of 
Serug,  the  son  of  Reu,  the  son  of  Peleg.  He  observes, 
on  the  passage  quoted  above,  *^  The  fathers  of  the  former 
age,  or  grandfathers  of  the  present,  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the  fifth  generation  after 
the  deluge  ;  and  they  might  easily  have  learned  wisdom 
from  the  fountain-head,  by  conversing  with  Shem,    or 

*  Chap.  Tiii.  8,9. 


perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas  in  the  seventh  gene- 
ration, the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about 
two  hundred  years ;  which  was  '  a  shadow'  compared  with 
the  longevity  of  Noah  aiid  his  sons'. 

There  is  also  another  passage,  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hales, 
which  much  corroborates  this  statement.  Eliphaz,  to 
gain  credit  to  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  which 
he  is  going  to  rejieat  to  Job,  declares  it  to  be 

Wliat  wise  men  have  delivered. 

And  concealed  not '  as  coming'  from  llieir  fathers: 

To  whom  alone  the  earth  was  given. 

And  no  stranger  passed  among  them. — Chap.  sv.  IS,  IB. 
»  The  word  rendered  '  the  earth'  may  indeed  be  rendered 
'  the  land,'  but  with  somewhat  leas  probability-  If  we 
render  '  the  earth,'  the  reference  will  be  to  that  generation 
of  men  who  had  not  yet  been  settled  in  their  respective 
portions  of  lands,  but  were  holding  in  undivided  posses- 
sion all  the  earth  which  they  could  occupy,  being  the 
only  family  of  human  beings  on  its  surface — "  no  stranger 
passed  amongst  them."  If  the  translation,  '  the  land,'  be 
substituted,  the  reference  will  be  then  to  the  same  gene- 
ration— the  fathers  of  those  sages,  with  whom  Ehphaz  had 
conversed  as  the  first  settlers  in  the  country.  And  as  we 
know  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peleg  that  tlie  earth  was 
divided,  it  was  then  thai  Joktan,  his  brother,  took  pos- 
session of  Arabia,  from  whom,  on  account  of  his  local  situ- 
ation, we  may  suppose  Job  to  have  been  descended.      At 


•  The  onlj  douhl  respecling  Ihe  accuracv  of  Ihe  dtductions  Troin  Ihis 
pa»age,  is  Ihal  Hliicli  ii  rendeied  '  rormet  genBreiion,'  ii  lallici  '  \hv  lUtl 
gcDetation" — noUlie  llrilKeneration  uf  mankind,  cerlB inly,  fox  llieir  (allien 
an  ipoken  of.  Tht  '  Dm  gencralion'  luuit  mean  '  Ihe  fini  kIIIgci  in 
Ambia— Joklan  and  his  family.*  Whellier  Ihene  were  llie  falheri  or  tlie 
gtandfolhrrs  of  the  present  race  maj  not  be  quite  certain  ;  but  the  ptoba- 
bililt  IS,  not  more  diilanl  ifaan  the  latter,  from  tlie  fre&hoeu  a!  tlie  tradi- 
tiopi  which  Ihej  ijuoie  ;  not  catlier,  from  the  reflection  on  '  the  curleilinjf 
of  dajs,"  which  the  pieseol  geneiBlion  eiperienced, 
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the  period,  too,  when  each  respective  fiunily  had  recently 
taken  poeiession  of  their  new  aettlementt,  their  occupa- 
tions would  for  some  time  prevent  much  interconrM 
between  the  nations — *  no  stranger  pasted  among  them.* 
This  state  of  things  in  the  age  of  Job  two  hundred  and 
seventy-aeven  years  after  that  event  was  much  altered, 
both  for  purposes  of  war  and  of  commerce ;  excursions 
had  been  made  into  each  other's  territories,  and  *  travellers 
passed  by  the  way.' 

It  appears  also,  from  Sir  William  Jones,  that  it  must 
have  been  very  nearly  at  the  epocha  here  assigned  to  the 
trial  of  Job,  that  Zabianism,  or  the  worshipping  of  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  began  to  make  progress  in  Arabia : 
**  The  people  of  Yemen,"  he  says,  **  very  soon  fell  into 
the  common  but  fiital  error  of  adoring  the  sun  and  the 
firmament ;  for  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Joktan, 
who  was  consequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  sirname 
of  *  Abdu-Shams,  or  servant  of  the  sun;'  and  his  family, 
we  are  assured,  paid  particular  honours  to  that  lumi- 
nary*." It  was  in  these  circumstances,  that  Job  protests 
his  innocence  of  ever  having  been  betrayed  into  this  rising 
corruption  of  the  times. 

If  I  had  looked  on  the  light  when  it  shone  forth. 
Or  the  moon  increasing  in  brightness. 
And  my  heart  been  secretly  enticed. 
And  my  hand  been  kissed  to  my  mouth : 

This  too,  *  had  been'  a  crime  demanding  justice. 
For  I  should  have  denied  EI  from  above. 

And  if  it  is  clear,  as  many  authors  suppose,  that  Chimah 
and  Chesil,  in  chap.  ix.  9,  and  xxxviii.  31,  32,  denote  the 
constellations  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  and  that  they  are  m«i« 
tioned  as  the  then  cardinal  constellations  of  Spring  and 
Autumn,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  that 
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by  aBtrODomical  calculation  reBpecting  the  preceesioii  of 
the  equinoxes,  about  the  eame  age,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
trial  of  Job. 

Whether  tiie  inlerpre tuition  of  these  paiiEages,  on  which 
this  lant  argument  rests,  be  quite  clear  or  not,  there  seems 
abundant  evidence  lo  acquiesce  in  the  tiate  assigned  by 
Dr.  Hales:  "B.C. 2.337;  or,  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  after  the  deluge;  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  years  before  the  selliemenl  of  Jacob's  family  in 
Egypt,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  before  their 
exode,  or  departure  from  thence"." 

Such  is  the  date  of  the  trial :  it  will  be  seen,  however,  as 
we  enter  upon  this  singular  piece  of  antiquity,  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  former  part  of  the  work  are  professedly 
'  sayings,'  or  '  parables,'  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
the  times  of  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers'  fathers,  which 
brings  us  near  to  the  times  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

We  may  therefore  use  the  very  appropriate  language  of 
Mr.  Good,  even  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  than  him- 
self, on  his  hypothesis  of  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Job,  that 

it     is  "  4    DBPOSITORY     OF     PATBIARCBAL    RELIGION,   the 

best  and  fullest  depository  in  the  world," — "we  obtain 
a  clear  and  decisive  answer  lo  the  questions  which  have  so 
often  been  proposed — What  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  the 
Book  of  Job  ?  And  for  what  purpose  is  it  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  canons?" — "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  those  canons  complete,  by  uniting  as  full 
an  account  as  is  necessary  of  the  dispensation  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, with  the  two  dispensations  by  which  it  was  pro- 
gressively succeeded."  "The  Book  of  Job  is  that  very 
book  whicli  gives  completion  to  the  Bible,  by  adding  the 
dispensation  of  the  earliest  ages  to  that  of  the  law,  and  of 

"  Cfiroit.\o\.  ii.  p.  58. 
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the  gospel."  With  those  persons,  therefore,  who  would 
read  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  in  chronological 
order,  a  practice  attended  with  very  great  advantage,  the 
perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job  should  follow  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  belonging  to  the  pa- 
triarchal times,  previous  to  that  new  era  in  the  church  of 
God,  which  commenced  with  the  call  of  Abraham*. 

Esteeming  what  has  been  mentioned  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  enrolling  of  this  book  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  may  learn  its  more  immediate  object  from  the 
Apostle  James— ^^  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful, 
and  of  tender  mercy."  St.  James  had  said,  in  general, 
that  we  must  **  take  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  affliction 
and  of  patience."  He  particularizes  the  case  of  Job, 
because  his  sufferings  were  very  great :  we  chiefly  know 
him  from  his  trials ;  and  because  in  this  scripture  we  learn, 
more  at  length  than  in  any  other,  that  the  Lord  has 
always  an  end  and  wise  design  in  the  trials  and  afflictions 
of  his  servants,  however  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
they  may  at  the  time  appear ;  and  that  when  this  *  end 
of  the  Lord'  is  seen,  it  will  be  found,  as  we  learn  from 
the  case  of  Job,  that,  however  grievous  for  the  present 
the  affliction  may  be,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  *  count 
them  happy  that  endure.'  That  same  chastening  Father, 
whose  hand  had  seemed  so  heavy,  and  his  chidings,  perhaps, 
so  severe  and  cruel,  will  be  demonstrated,  in  the  end,  to 
have  been  **  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy^  towards  us 
in  all  his  dealings  with  us. 


*  According  to  Dr.  Ilalei'i  Chronology,  Job  died  forty-four  years  before 
the  birth  of  AbrBham,  who  entered  Canaan  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
yean  after  Job*i  death. 


This  is  llie  great  moral  of  the  story  of  Job.  In  so  early 
an  age  did  the  wisdom  of  God  see  fit  to  read  this  lesson 
lo  hia  church:  for  it  swras  to  hold  good  under  every  dis- 
pensatiou,  under  the  patriarchal  as  well  aa  the  gospel, 
that  '  through  much  tribulation'  we  may  be  called  to 
'  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  not,  indeed,  as  a  thing 
of  course,  or  of  necessity,  but  still  as  often  seen  to  be  6t 
and  conducive  to  good,  iu  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in 
making  us  partakers  of  His  holiiiess.  This  lesson,  so 
requisite  to  be  known  by  the  church  iu  all  ages,  and  some- 
what hard  to  be  learned,  was  taught  at  this  very  early 
period.  And  though  the  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  have  varied,  and,  in  some  things,  that  which  was 
glorious  once  has  now  no  glory,  by  reason  of  that  which 
excellelh  ;  yet  the  instructions  lo  be  learned  '  from  the 
patience  of  Job,'  and  from  '  the  end  of  the  Lord,'  as  seen 
in  Ms  trial,  are  as  useful  and  as  much  needed  as  ever. 
Nothing  since  revealed  lias  superseded  these  instructions. 
We  live  under  the  same  Providence,  it  is  the  same  chasten- 
ing Father  ;  there  is  the  same  need  for  correction  unto 
righteousness.  The  same  trial  of  faith  now  worketh 
patience,  and  there  is  the  same  blessing  to  "  the  man  that 
endurelh  temptation  ;  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive 
tlie  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  has  promised  to  them 
that  love  him." 

Some  vulgar  notions,  indeed,  are  dtill  current  about 
'  Job,  the  most  patient  roan.'  But  we  do  not,  in  fact,  find 
Job,  in  all  respects,  a  model  of  patience,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  word,  however,  strictly 
niguifies  '  persevering  continuance,'  or  '  constancy,'  in 
pursuit  of,  or  waiting  for,  an  object,  rather  than  the 
bearing  of  trouble  with  an  equal,  undisturbed  mind.  It 
is  not  what  affliction  finds  in  the  mind,  but  what  it  works 
or  produces.     "  Tribulation  worketh  patience."     "  Be 
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patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coining  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain."  **  Let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  us."  The  fortitude  and  equanimity  of 
Job's  mind,  we  shall  see,  though  it  was  not  small,  gave 
way  in  his  severe  troubles ;  but,  where  his  faith  is  fixed 
upon  the  coming  of  his  Redeemer,  his  very  trials  seem  to 
have  given  him  steadfiMtness  and  constancy.  Though  he 
despaired  of  all  besides,  though  his  faith  was  tried  with 
fire,  and  every  other  dependence  of  his  mind  was  burned 
up  ;— -for  it  is  discovered  that  he  had  some  wrong  depen- 
dencies in  his  mind,  particularly  the  pride  and  boast  of  a 
self-righteous  spirit,  which  it  was  the  design  of  God  to 
prove  and  consume  by  the  fire  of  affliction, — yet,  notwith- 
standing, his  faith  was  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and 
glory  ;  and  *  the  God  of  patience  and  of  all  consolation,' 
after  he  had  separated  his  dross  from  the  gold,  restored 
him  to  prosperity,  and  highly  exalted  him.  Thus  is  he 
counted  happy  as  one  that  had  endured  chastisement,  and 
saw  *^  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  he  is  very  pitiful,  and  of 
tender  mercy." 

Another  great  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which  we  shall  also 
find  in  a  particular  manner  taught  and  illustrated  in  'the 
Book  of  Job,  is  that  of  Providence :  not  only  that  there 
is  a  constant  and  particular  providence  in  all  the  affairs  of 
men,  but  that  that  conduct  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things, 
which  sometimes  appears  to  us  so  strange,  so  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable,  and  so  contrary  to  all  right  and  reason, 
in  our  poor  estimate  of  things,  is  in  every  instance  the 
dispensation  of  a  wise,  just,  designing,  and  ever-watchful 
mind,  whose  will  iti  all  things  nothing  has  resisted.  For, 
though  voluntary  agents,  men  and  angels  are  the  instru- 
ments of  his  providence,  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  word 
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of  the  Lord  to  do  less  or  more  of  their  own  accord,  but 
can  only  accomplish  that  which  hie  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge determined  to  be  done ;  so  that  in  all  events 
we  should  learn  to  Bay,  not  only  it  ia  "  the  Lord,"  but 
also  "  the  Lord  is  juat,  and  v/iae,  and  good  *." 

■  Th«  tbiolule  dEpeodance  of  angFlJc  beingi,  be  ihey  good  or  evil,  on 
ilie  will  of  God  in  «11  llieir  aolings  lonroidi  roBDi  which  is  verj  cleaily 
■honn  in  Ih«  Book  of  Job,  is  csiefully  to  be  obwtved.  And  the  more 
FipeciallT  a*  a  learned  auttior,  lo  hIidk  critical  labouia  on  (hia  ptirlion  of 
Soriptufe  no  owe  *0  much,  haa  nnclioned,  in  hit  preface  and  Dolei,  nhat 
tlie  lale  Biihop  Hontey  juillf  denominales  "  (he  abominable  duclrine  of  a 
panic ipation  nt  the  holy  SD^eli  in  God'i  govecomenl  of  the  world,"  Thai 
is  nnt  aa  limple  meiM'iigeri  and  minitten  oF  the  Almighty,  wbich  is  Dot 
disputed,  but  ••  luleUr  demigods,  having  a  diicretioDBry  aulhorily  placed 
in  their  bandi ;— a  iloclrine,  as  the  Bishop  observes,  "  neatly  allied  to  ido- 
lalr)',"  and  "  much  the  sanie  thing  aa  poljlheiim ;"  and  which  indeed 
<ounleaances  one  of  llie  worst  patU  of  the  Roman  Catholic  supeCBlition, 
dividing  the  worship  of  Cbrislians  between  Cod  and  his  saiots,  lo  Ibat  wc 
have  "  Lords  many,"  if  not  '■  Gods  many." 

One  term,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Good  uses  as  an  epithet,  for  an  order  in  bis 
imogiaeil  celestial  hierarchy, '  Meliiim,' '  inlircfiiori,'  will  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  pious  believer  a  fearful  apprehension,  lesl  an  infringement  upon 
(he  office  of  "  the  oke  xediatdr  between  God  and  man,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  intended  j  and  especially,  aa  Mr,  Good,  when  he  slalei,  as  one 
of  the  chief  doctrines  of  tlie  patciarchal  religion, "  The  ptopiliation  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  case  of  human  transgrasiions,  by  sacrifices,  and  the  media- 
lion  and  imerccssion  of  a  righteous  peisoD,"  is  by  no  mea[)s  explicit  in 
staling  whether  be  means  sacrifice  a>  lo  the  act  itself,  ibc  opus  operatum, 
or.  ai  a  typical  and  sacramental  lilp,  having  reference  lo  IhcsiieDDiNO  of 
th«  precioui  blood  of  Christ,— whether  Ihe  own  proper  rigbleouaneis  of 
the  patriarchal  prient  was  Ihe  prevailing  mediation  for  the  souls  of  men; 
or  whether  the  priestlj  office  oflbe  paliiarchal  age*  was  merely  emhlema- 
lical  of  the  oaaiT  iiEntATOH'a  office,  of  whoae  '  rigbleousness  alone'  we 
are  lo '  make  mention,'  and  not,  in  (his  view,  of  Ibc  imitative  righteousness, 
wiJi  ttbich  the  blthfulptiesl  is  clothed. 

With  lespecl,  however,  lo  this  doctrine  of  the  tutelar  protection  of 
■ngeli,  and  (heir  intermediate  govemmenl  asa  kind  of  meiTie  lords,  1  must 
OBti  1  had  discovered  nothing  like  it  in  Ihe  Book  of  Job ;  and  am  very 
(ur  from  (binhing,  as  (hii  author  aaiertB,"tliat  the  plain  and  common  lensc 
of  the  term*  referred  to,  id  the  very  ancient  poem  before  us,"  uflord  any 
argument  lo  prove  that  "  such  a  doctrine  was  of  patriarchal  belief."  I  am 
(till  disposed  lo  say  with  Bialiop  Horaley,  "  Contiilently  I  deny  Ibal  a  single 
text  it  to  be  found  in  holy  writ,  which,  rightly  andeittood,  give*  the  least 
counleDance  lo  Ibis  doclrine  ;" — "  llie  moat  that  con  be  made  of  angeli  ii, 
th«t  Ihey  are  servunts,  occaaioosll)  employed  by  (he  Moat  High  God  (o  do 
bii  eltonds  for  the  elect*." 


SemoiiB,  vol.  i 
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A    chief  difference,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  which 
will  be  found,  in  the  present  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job» 

Mr.  Good,  I  appreKend,  from  bis  rcpreteotatioo  of  BUbop  IJortley,  pag« 
78,  has  not  made  himself  master  of  his  meaoiog :  since,  if  the  reader  com- 
pares the  two  authors  together,  he  will  find  Bishop  Horsley*s  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  to  be  not'*  apparent  only,^  as  Mr. Good  terms  it,"  and  merely 
under  an  apprehension  of  its  abuse,'*  but  as  strong  and  decided  as  language 
can  express,  lie  will  find  a  wide  difference  between  the  concessions  of  the 
Bishop  respecting  the  ministration  of  angels,  and  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  Mr.  Good,  which  the  Bishop  terms  **  abominable,  nearly  allied  to  ido- 
latry, or  rather  much  the  same  thing  with  polytheism.*'  I  think,  loo,  Mr. 
Good  to  be  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  emendation  of  the  Bisliop*s 
translation  of  Dan.  iv.  14,  or  17. 

To  the  division  of  the  **  Ourin,"  watchers,  "  is  the  decree,  and  to  the 
Kedosin,**  holy  ones,  *'  the  introspection."  How  this  is  giving  the  word* 
a '  more  Chaldaic  bearing'  than  that  approved  by  the  Bishop,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover !  1  should  have  thought  it  had  been  more  usual  at  least, 
both  in  the  Chaldee  and  in  tlie  Hebrew,  to  have  understood  *n  as  expres- 
sive of  the  instrument  rather  than  of  the  objecL  For  the  meaning  of  the 
word  HITS,  we  need  not  travel  far.  In  the  SUh  verse,  or  91st  in  the  Chal- 
dee of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  used  again ;  and  what  in  the  verse  before 
us  is  called  "  the  decree  of  the  watchers,**  is  there  called  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High,  the  same  word  being  used  in  each  place.  How  the  word  comes 
to  mean  *'  a  division  of  a  host,"  doei  not  appear  from  the  Chaldee ;  for 
this  Mr.  Good  has  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  ^a ;  for  which,  however,  there 
is  no  occasion,  as  the  prophet's  repetition  of  the  word  in  a  sentence  where 
the  meaning  is  not  disputed,  is  quite  satisfactory  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  in  the  place  before  us.  **  By  the  decree  of  thb 
WATCiiSRs  is  this  order,"  or  •*  warrant,"  or  "  judicial  decision.** 

The  word  YTV,  which  after  the  LXX.  and  vulgate,  we  translate  'watchers* 
being  an  «mi^  ktyfttw^f,  must  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  But  as  derived  from 
TV,according  to  the  usual  etymology,  it  is  indeed  a  most  expressive  epithet 
of  Deity,  of  the  ever-vcaktfal ,  eter -watchful  proridence  of  the  Omniscient — 
*'  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God."  For  it  is  a  nristake  to  lake  the  secondary 
idea  of  vtatching,  keeping  guard,  since,  in  its  primary  notion,  it  expresses 
the  active  employment  of  the  energies  of  the  mind.  "  Primaria  signi- 
flcatio  ctXfervere,  testuare.     llinc  surrexit,  excitavit  se,  evigilavit." 

Lastly,  what  can  Mr.  Good  mean  by  the  declaration,  "  the  term  ]*mp  is 
still  less  applicable  to  the  Godhead  ! !"  We  have  only'to  translate  it  as  it  is 
usually  translated  in  Scripture  "  holy  ones,"  and  every  person  will  perceive 
that  is  a  very  common  appellation  of  Dei'.y  among  the  sacred  writers.  In 
the  Hebrew  of  Joshua  xxiv.  19,  and  of  Proverbs  ix.  11,  you  will  find  it 
used  as  here  in  the  plural  number,  in  application  to  the  sacred  Godhead. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  term  in  the  Chaldean 
dialect  had  a  different  acceptation,  which  rendered  it  inapplicable  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Compare  Dan.  iv.  16.  '  That  the  same  term  is  used  of  the 
saints,  or  consecrated  ministers  of  God,  though  liable  to  defilement  and 
defectibility,  unsuitable  to  their  holy  station  and  office,'  certainly  affords 


from  those  which  have  of  kte  been  moat  approved  amongst 
us,  has  arisen  from  a  differeiit  understanding  of  a  text, 
which  has  t>een  hitherto  coneidoi'ed  us  a  key  to  the  intL>r- 
pretation  of  the  whole  book,  viz.,  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  last  chapter — "The  Lord  said  toEliphaz  theTemaiiite, 
My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two 
friends,  for  you  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  Is 
right,  as  my  servant  Job  liath."  This  has  been  consi- 
dered as  applying  to  the  diSerent  conversations  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  which  comprise  the  larger  portion  of 
the  book  :  accordingly  ihe  must  favourable  turn  has 
everywhere  been  given  to  the  language  of  Job,  to  the 
utmost,  Knd  beyond  what  it  will  be:ir  ;  and  the  arguments 
of  the  friends  have  been  too  unfavourably  stated,  and 
even  the  addre^  of  Elihu  lias  been  prouounced  as 
"  bearing  loo  hard  upon  poor  Job" — "  His  reproofs" 
to  have  been  "  too  harsh  and  severe."  "  Where  he 
endeavours  to  repeat  what  Job  had  said,"  he  is  charged 
with  giving  it,  "  for  the  most  part,  a  wrong  turn,  or  set- 
ting it  in  some  very  disadvantageous  light'." 

This  hypothesis  has  also  induced  expositors  much  to 


no  Bi^umral  lo  tlie  coulrac)-.  Hovi,  B);am,  conici  inxQ,  or  -inxna,  lo  be 
trenilaiKJ  "  in  the  ctinrgR,"  aad  kh^mv,  "  inlroapeciioD."  li  i>  fat  more 
nitataltolnuiilale/'and  b;[lwcoinninn<Iori)i<!  lloLV  o.iES'ii"  tliie  reqiii- 
«Ui0D,"  or"  perhaps"  i>  lliit  ihiag'. 

■Ml.  Peler'a  CVdlmi  DiHrrMiim.p.  4ST. 

T\w  Ule  R«¥.  Tliouina  Scoll,  in  Lis  valuablo  Conitnentar;,  observe*  on 
Ihit  Mil,  "  it  is  not  iuilikelj>  llutt  tame  readers  lia«e  tievn  teadjr  (a  con- 
clude, nhilil  we  have  gone  thru  ugh  the  tireccdin;  cltaptsra,  Ibal  (lie  ijii- 
conrm  ot  Juh  ha>e  betn  loo  fiivourably,  uoJ  iboie  of  Li>  frUiHli,  loo  un- 
IbiouMblf  eiplaioed.  ilui  iliiacbaptcr  waaaUalonsconiideTeduilie  clue 
uf  Um  •holi:  uamtioD;  willioul  nhicb  it  mould  liavr  been  pi«*uniptuaus  lo 
btfl  dMidcd  poaitiveijr  and  wittioul  lietilatiun.  It  J*.  however,  evidenl, 
iImI  Ihe  pleral  doctrine  ot  Job  was  more  honourable  lo  God,  and  con- 
■iHml  Vilh  the  truth,  llian  [list  of  hit  dien-ls."  Mr.  Scolt  aaji,  that  Elihu 
'  bore  too  Wd  upvn  .lob.'  aud  -'  in  gome  inslaucGi,  put  alto  hiiTib  con- 


•  SoSthultens, 
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lower  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  the  Almighty 
himself  addresses  Job,  and  in  which  he  condemns  his  errors. 
And  I  am  afraid  the  thus  upholding  the  character  of  Job  has 
greatly  defeated,  or  at  least  has  much  weakened,  one  most 
important  practical  effect  designed  by  the  Spirit  of  Inspira- 
tion in  this  book  of  Scripture — the  prostration  of  the  pride 
of  all  human  goodness  before  the  God  of  grace.  And  this  is 
a  pride  which  may  not  only  gather  in  the  heart  of  a  moralist, 
or  of  a  pharisee,  and  render  them  hostile  to  the  gospel,  and 
unsubmissive  to  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith,  as  being 
*  themselves  whole,  and  needing  not  a  physician  ;'  but,  until 
temptation  and  the  rod  of  affliction  has  broken  its  spirit,  it 
may  gather  in  the  hearts  of  the  real  followers  of  Christ, 
among  the  most  useful  and  eminent  for  Christian  virtues. 
And  this  pride,  though  little  suspected,  may  have  hurt  con- 
siderably the  entire  dependence  of  the  heart  upcxn  gra- 
tuitous mercy  and  help — may  have  injured,  too,  the  hu- 
mility of  the  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  splendid 
works,  have  impaired  the  delineation  of  tliat  character 
upon  the  soul,  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  :  which  he 
not  only  sets  before  knowledge  and  utterance,  and  every 
spiritual  gift ;  before  charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  martyr's 
zeal ;  but  even  pronounces  to  be  greater  than  faith  and 
hope.  This  charity,  it  is  plain,  from  the  apostle's 
description  of  the  heavenly  gift,  cannot  be  portrayed  on 
the  heart  of  man,  without  an  entire  prostration  of  self. 
So  long  as  a  partial  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
and  our  experimental  feeling  of  it,  leaves  anything  for 
flesh  to  boast  in,  the  deceived  heart  will  be  too  apt  to 
seize  the  occasion. 

The  effect  of  his  trial,  and  the  issue  of  the  disputation 
and  decision  on  his  case,  upon  the  mind  of  Job,  even  of  Job, 
to  whom  there  was  none  like,  for  practical  piety,  in  all 
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tfift  «aHh,  fras,  that  he  saw  himself  vile,  and  abhorred 
hitnseif,  and  repented  in  dust  and  aehes.  But  the  effect 
likely  lobe  produced  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  reader,  by 
some  expositions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  hardly  reaches  to 
this.  The  learned  Mr.  Peters  considers  that  the  great 
question  in  debate  betwixt  Job  and  his  friends  was,  whe- 
ther this  miserably -afflicted  man  were  innocent  or  guilty. 
In  the  concluNion  God  himself  pronounces  him  innocent, 
"  The  sufferer  is  crowned  with  all  the  praise  and  the 
reward  due  to  the  conqueror,"  He  almost  concludes 
"  that  God  restores  Job  to  all  his  temporal  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  gives  him  a  long  enjoyment  and  increase 
of  it,  as  a  recompense  for  his  having  so  well  defended  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state."  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  the  con- 
Iroversj'  as  decided  in  favour  of  Job.  "  Though  Job  had 
irreverently  and  impatiently  vindicated  himself,  yet,  on 
the  wholei  his  sentiments  were  true,  and  his  arguments 
conclusive."  He  describes  him  as  receiving  a  testimony 
of  "  hia  superior  piety." 

Now,  I  believe  it  may  be  assertcdj  without  hesitation, 
that  this  key  for  opening  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
last  chapter,  and  which,  in  truth,  has  much  obscured  it, 
is  entirely  grounded  upon  an  unquestionably  wrong  trans- 
lation ;  that  the  expression  rendered,  "  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me,"  is  never  used  as  speaking  of,  or  concerning,  or 
before,  but  uniformly  of  speaking  to,  or  addressing  a  per- 
«OD,  and  consequently,  in  this  passage,  can  only  refer 
to  Job's  humble  address  to  the  Almighty  after  his 
trial,  which  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  had  omitted; 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Omniscient,  it  behoved  them  to 
mak«  the  same  confession'.     This  verse,  therefore,  in  the 

'  I  KM  Ihe  moie  coDdrmed  in  ihU,  by  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  vpry 
l««med  Mr.  Fetna  stletnpu  to  defrnd  th«  wnie  of"*p«ak  of,"  b>  at- 
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usnal  .translation,  cannot  be  a  proper  clue  to  tbe  ibter- 
preUtion  of  the  language,  of  Job,  nor  will  afibrd  anjr  waff- 
rant  to  detenniue  iU  meaning. 

The  true  clue  will  be  found  in  the  addrenes  of  Elihn, 
which  these  expositors  have  been  bold  ctK)ugh  to  condemn. 
Eliliu,  if  we  are  careful  to  mark  his  language>  profetees 
to  speak  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  cor- 
rects both  parties,  and  stands  up  as  the  moderator  in  the 
disputation;  and  the  Almighty,  when. he  condescends  to 
speak  from  the  stormy  cloud,  corroborates  the  words  of 
his  tnessenger-interpreter '.  This,  I  liare  no  doubt,  is  the 
tru^  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  apprehension  of  the  argunaent 

tribuUd  to  ^  ^^1•  Having  observed  that  Moimocitdrfl  and  the  Jewiah 
iqtarpM^ro  ^*^^  <MUy  allow,  that  what  Job  bad  tpokea  weU,  aad  God 
apftoved,  was  bia  laat  word**  which  contain  a  coaAnaion  of  hia  entors 
and  repentanee.  **  Let  us  see/'  he  mvs,  *'  what  thcj  offer  in  aopport  of  their 
atsettion,  Ac."  ••  They  render  the  word*  ?^mo  ^n  orrvy%  16  *3,  whkh 
we  tranaiato  *  yo  bavo  not  spokon  of  me/  *  ye  have  not  spoken  to  me  tba. 
tHloff  tbnt  u  rig^bt»  like  mj  servant  Job/  Now  though  it  he  tma,  that  the 
prepositiuD  '71c  most  commonly  sifcniAi's'  to/  y«^c  it  likewise  signtHes  'of/ 
or  'towards/  or  '  concerning:*  any  thin^.  or  person ;  as  mi^t  be  ahewrt' 
from  a  great  num(3er  of  examples/'  And  he  goes  on  to  produce  aoch 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  preposition  bn. 

Rut  certainly,  the  question  was  not  what  the  preposition,  constructed  with 
other  words,  might  sometimes  signify,  as  exceptions  even  then  to  its  usual 
meaning,  but  what  it  signifies  after  the  verb  *in^.  Now  the  construction  of 
the  phrase  "^M  *in~i  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  frpquently  occurring  in 
every  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  it  is  itttariably  to'  speak  to,*  or 
'  address/  so  that  not  the  least  doubt  can  remain  of  this  being  its  excluik^ 
meaning.  See  the  beginning  of  this  very  verse,  ond  chapter  ii.  IS,  iv.  2, 
and  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Compare  Gen.  viii.  16,  xviii. 
87  and  38,  xix.14,  xxvii.  €,  xxxii.  20.  C'om[>are  al&o  the  plirase,  per- 
petually occurring  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nro  "?k  nrr  lati,  and  the  I^rd 
spake  unto  Mosei. 

1  have  not  been  able,  indee<l,  to  discover  a  single  exception— «xcept  one 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  where  it  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  bv ;  and  tliis  the 
parallel  place  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  shews.  From  its  perpetual  occur- 
rence, the  meaning  of  '7K''*ia"i,  1  am  bold  to  say,  is  as  certainly  known  at 
that  of  the  English  phrase  to  *  fpeak  /o/and  is  as  little  ambiguous. 

*  Unless  this  be  the  true  statement,  how  can  we  account  for  the  circum- 
stance, that  when  Job  lias  humbled  himself,  and  the  three  friends  are  com- 
manded to  offer  sacrifice,  because  they  had  not  made  a  similar  confession, 
neither  confession  of  sin,  nor  a  demand  of  sacrifice  is  recorded  of  EHhu. 
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oontdtied  in  this  Bookof  Holy  Writ ;  and  oh  tWa  I  would 
steadily  keep  my  eye,  in  the  iiitet'pretation  of  all  doubtful 
passages.  Somewhat  of  the  wonted  panegyric  on  the 
chastened  sufferer  will  by  this  course,  perhaps,  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  glory  will  be  transferred  to  whom  it  is 
alon^  dtie  ;  and  the  spiritualfy-humbled  will  hear  thereof, 
and  be  glad,  and  will  magnify  the  Lord  together— con- 
fessing th;lt  all  should  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
graced  = 

*  Of  grace^  be  it  remembered,  in  its  true  pecaliar,  and  scriptural  sense 
— the  '  loviog -kindness'  and  sovereign  favour  of  God.    But  many,  besides 
Paptafii,  who  profess  indeed  (o  hold  '  salvation  by  grace,*  stand  in  need  of 
the  admonition  which  Mr.  Hooker  long  ago  made  respecting  the  Romish 
divioeil*.  •  **  By  gmce^  the  apostks  saith,  and  by  grace  in  such  sort  as  a  gift, 
a  thing,  that  cometh  noi  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  works,  lest  any  man  should 
bqast,  and  sa.y, '  /  hwoe  wrought  out  my  own  salvaiion.  By  grace  they  con- 
fess,!, but  by.  grace  in  such  sort,  that  as  many  as  wear  the  diadem  of  bliss, 
they  wear- nothtog  but  what  they  have  won."    "Indeed,  they  teach  that 
ettc  good  works  do  not  these  things  as  they  come  from  us ;  but  as  they 
como  from  grace  in  os,  which  grace  in  us  is  another  thing  in  their  divinity 
Cbnn   ibck  aMre  goodness  of  God's  mercy  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus." 
'VGcace  bestowcth  freely  ;  and  therefore  justly  reqnireth  the  glory  of  that 
which  is  bestowed.*' 
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PART    THE     FIBST. 

THE    ACCOUNT    OF    JOB. 


Sbction  First.— (Chapter  I.  1—5.) 

The  Account  of  Job,  andof  his  proxperity^  his  Character, 
and  his  Religion  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  Elohim. 


Chap.  i.  1 . — There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz  '  whose' 
name  was  Job.  This  man  was  sound  and  upright,  and 
he  feared  Elohim,  and  departed  from  evil. 

The  character  here  given  of  Job,  is  that  which,  we 
shall  see  below,  was  given  him  by  God  himself.  The 
compiler,  or  the  enroller  of  this  book  in  the  sacred 
canon,  if  we  suppose  the  introduction  written  by  him, 
has  merely  affixed  it  to  a  certain  person  who  lived  in 
the  land  of  Uz.  If  lexicographers  are  right  in  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Job — "  be  who  repented 
and  gave  praise  to  God" — it  must  have  been  a  name 
which  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  trial  and  its 
results ;  and,  as  is  very  probable  from  the  custom 
of  remote  antiquity,  some  slight  alteration  was  made 
in  his  original  name,  to  make  it  significant,  and  to 
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Stand  as  a  memorial  of  this  important  transaction  in 
his  history,  as  Abram's  name  was  changed  into 
that  of  Abraham '. 

The  word  rendered  *  perfect,'  in  our  public  trans- 
lation, denotes  consummation  or  completeness  of 
any  kind ;  it  signifies  also  '  integrity'  or  '  simpli- 
city,' and  is  applied  to  the  body  of  an  animal  when 
free  from  disease,  sound  and  entire  in  all  its  parts. 
The  epithet,  in  this  passage,  refers,  I  conceive,  to 
the  soundness  or  purity  of  Job's  faith.  He  had  kept 
whole  and  undefiled — in  its  simplicity — the  faith  re- 
vealed to  his  fathers.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Noah,  that 
he  was  *'  perfect  in  his  generations,"  and  *'  walked 
withElohim\" 

•  avK  from  the  Arab  ^^11,  2KK  to  turn,  to  repent,  to  praise 
God.  Ayob,  or  Ayub,  as  Job  is  written  in  the  original,  is  stiU 
a  common  name  in  the  east.  Some  suppose  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  before  his  trial  was  Jobab,  a  name  which  we  first 
find,  in  Gen.  x.  29.  33V,  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  son  of 
Joktan,  the  progenitor  of  the  ancient  Arabians. 

^  Compare  Phil.  iii.  15,  where  the  apostle  uses  the  teim 
*  perfect'  in  a  similar  sense,  and  in  distinction  from  another, 
'  perfection,'  full  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ  (ver.  12)  : 
the  latter  he  had  not  attained,  but  was  pursuing  ;  in  the  sense 
of  the  former  term  he  was  perfect,  being  fully  instructed  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

The  Hebrew  term  on,  is  indeed  frequently  used,  where  there 
appears  no  necessary  allusion  to  moral  purity  or  excellence. 
It  characterizes  the  plain  simplicity  of  Jacob's  early  life,  at 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother  Esau,  "  a  cunning  hunter, 
and  a  man  of  the  field."  It  is  used  also  for  the  mere  absence 
of  premeditated  design,  1  Kings  xxii.  34 :  where  we  rendeif 
^  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,**  And  in  2  6am. 
XV*  lit  where  some  who  were  invited  to  join  Absalom  in  his 
unnatural  rebellion,  are  said  to  have  **  gone  in  their  rimpUeitf^ 
and  knew  not  anything." 
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'  He  feared  Elohim  and  departed  from  evil," 
aeems  exegetic,  or  explanatory  of  "  perfect  and 
upright."  The  term  '  fear,"  which  among  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  so  frequently  ex- 
presses the  religious  principle  generally,  does  not 
necessarily  denote  that  apprehension  of  danger  or 
of  wrath,  which  the  apostle  tells  ua  *  perfect  love 
casleth  out,'  but  only  that  feeling  of  awe  and  re- 
verence, which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  crea- 
ture's admiration  of  the  Great  God— the  fear  and 
trembling  with  which  his  worship  and  service  must 
be  attended  by  pious  minds,  though  all  his  goodness 
be  made  to  pass  before  them,  and  those  attributes 
of  Deity,  which  might  well  create  alarm,  be  screened 
by  revealed  and  pledged  mercies. 

■  And  departed  from  evil.'  This  not  only  denotes, 
by  the  signification  of  its  effect  upon  his  moral  con- 
duct, the  truth  and  reality  of  the  religious  principle 
of  Job,  as  St.  Paul  designates  those  whom  God  has 
approved  as  his  own, — "  They  name  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil ;"  but  it  reminds  us  of 
the  tenn  from  which  every  man  must  set  out  on  a 
truly  religious  course,  and  also  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  continually  beset  with  temptation  and 
sin  all  his  days  upon  earth.  The  blessing  of  revealed 
religion  comes  upon  '  every  one,'  to  turn  him  from 
his  iniquity.  It  finds  him  "  by  nature  a  child  of 
wrath  even  as  others,"  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  'and  of  his  own  nature  inchned  to 
evil,'  in  some  way  or  other  "  having  his  conversa- 
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tion  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."  When,  therefore,  he  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  *  the 
covenants  of  promise,'  in  order  to  walk  with 
Elohim,  '  the  sinner  must  forsake  his  way,  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts;'  he  must  commence 
his  spiritual  course,  in  repentance  and  ccmversion 
—in  *  repentance  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God/  And,  again,  because  the  corruption 
of  nature  remains,  and  the  flesh  still  lusteth  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,  and  because  he  is  compassed 
with  infirmity,  the  penitent  has  to  deny  himself,  and 
keep  him  from  his  own  iniquity,  as  well  as  to  depart 
from  the  causes  of  pollution  in  this  sinful  world :  he 
has  so  to  "  keep  himself,  that  that  evil  one  touch 
him  not."  Perpetually,  therefore,  he  has  some- 
thing to  repent  of,  something  to  turn  from,  some- 
thing to  avoid,  or  be  cleansed  from,  that  he  may 
**  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 

But  in  the  delineation  here  given  us  of  Job  s 
religion,  we  are  in  a  very  special  manner  called 
upon  to  remark  the  name  given  to  his  '  fear,'  or 
object  of  religious  worship. 

If,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  book 
of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  writing  extant,  the  name 
of  God  is  here  first  written  for  the  sight  of  posterity. 
TRiat  name  is  *  Elohim,  or  Aleim.'  A  few  verses 
below,  we  have  also  another  name,  *  Jehovah.'  The 
occurrence  of  these  divine  names  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
pesis  is  very  similar ;  first  we  have  '  Elohim,'  desig- 
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nated  as  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
afterwards  we  have  the  name  Jehovah  prefixed  to 
it,  'Jehovah  Elohim,'  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  the  Lord  God.  But  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  '  fearful  name'  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  to  be  translated,  so  much  that  is  mys- 
terious being  involved  in  the  very  terms,  that  even 
with  respect  to  what  is  already  uncovered  by  reve- 
lation, no  other  single  words  can  be  found  equiva- 
lent to  express  their  meanings.  And  perhaps,  while 
we  '  see  through  a  glass  darkly,'  and  until  '  that 
which  is  perfect  be  come,'  the  full  meaning  of  this 
name,  Jehovah  Elohim,  will  not  be  developed  or 
made  fully  manifest. 

I  generally  acquiesce  with  those  interpreters 
who  think  the  term  Jehovah,  or  what  is  chiefly  inti- 
mated by  it,  is  meant  to  be  paraphrased  in  the  re- 
velation of  St.  John,  by  the  sentence,  "  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come :"  that  only  Being  whom 
duration  measures  not,  the  Self-existent,  the  Eternal. 
But  then  who  and  what  is  he  as  designated  by  this 
name  Jehovah  ?  If  we  read  this  vision  of  the  reve- 
lation, from  which  the  explanation  is  taken — the 
five  first  chapters, — the  elevenih  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  especially:  this  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  was  and  is,  and  is  to  come,' 
is  evidently  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
"  who  receives" — from  God  the  Father — "  glory, 
honour,  and  power,"  "  because  he  is  worthy" — 
"  because  he  created  all  things,  and  because  for  his 
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pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.**  And  ob« 
Berve,  how  the  symbols  in  the  vision^  that  repre- 
sent  the  object  of  the  adoration  of  heaven, — if  we 
may  so  speak, — melt  into  each  other ;  ''  He  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,"  and  **  the  Lamb  that  had 
been  slain,'*  are  symbols  of  the  same  person.  This 
•*  Lord,  God,  Almighty," — Jehovah,  Elohim,  Sa- 
BAOTH — is  the  same  with  him  who  lays  his  right 
hand  upon  the  apostle,  saying  to  him,  *'  Fear 
not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last ;  I  am  he  that 
liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for 
evermore.  Amen.**  He  speaks  of  **  His  Father,** 
and  of  what  he  "  has  received  from  his  Father,*'  but 
no  vision  is  made  of  the  person  of  the  Father.  It 
is  still  *  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,'  that  manifests  the  '  Invisible 
Deity'  to  those  that  are  in  heaven  or  upon  earth. 
It  is  still,  according  to  the  most  ancient  visions  of 
the  Almighty,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes^ 
tament,  *  the  Angel  Jehovah.*  But  though  he  ap- 
pears as  *  one  sent'  and  bearing  a  commission,  and 
as  a  glorified  man,  yet  all  will  agree,  that  the  term 
*  Jehovah*  designates,  not  his  commission,  nor  his 
humanity,  nor  his  sonship,  but  his  eternal,  immu* 
table,  and  incomprehensible  Deity,  which  is  all 
one  with  that  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit :  for  *  there  are  not  three  Eternals 
but  one  Eternal.'  And  surely  when  the  Divine 
oracle  changed  the  name  of  Hoshea— -'  may  he 
fescue,  6ave»  or  make  victorious*— into  Joshua  or 
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Jesus — '  Jehovah  is  salvation,' — it  gives  a  plain  in- 
timation, that  in  the  exaUation  of  him  '  who  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  and  render  them 
victorious  over  all  their  foes,  He  that  is  Jehovah 
will  be  manifested. 

It  is  very  remarkable  what  anxiety  discovers 
itself  in  the  very  ancient  Saints  of  God,  when  he 
appeared  to  them,  that  he  would  make  known  his 
NAME ;  not  merely  tliat  he  would  tell  it,  for  they 
knew  from  the  beginning"  the  sound  of  the  word 


'  The  infertrnce  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus,  that  the 
name  '  Jehovah'  was  not  used  as  ua  appellation  uf  the  Deity 
before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  dearly  refuted  hy  the  use  of 
this  name  in  Joh  and  Genesis  ;  but  particularly  by  Gen.  xli.  7, 
xxviii.  13,  xxxii-  9. 

There  is  something,  however,  very  difficult  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  sixth  chapter  of  Exodua.  I  believe  it  should  stand 
thus  in  a  translation  :  "  and  Elohim  spake  unto  Moses,  and  he 
said  to  him.  I  was,  or  I  am  he,  that  was  Jehovah,  and  I  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  in  Et  Shaddai  ; 
but  '  in*  my  name  Jehovah,  I  was  not  made  known  to  them. 
And  I  also  established  my  covenant  with  them  to  give  them 
the  land  of  Canaan,  &c."— "Therefore  say  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  1  will  be  Jehovah,  or  I  am  he  that  will  be  Jehovah,  and 
I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians," 
— "  and  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you 
for  Elohim,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 'am' Jehovah,  your  Elohim, 
who  bringeth  thee  out,  &c."  or  "  that  I,  Jehovah,  '  am'  your 
Elohim,  who  bringeth  thee  out,  8ic." 

The  reason  why  I  suppose  that  '  was'  in  the  second  verse, 
and  ■  will  be'  in  the  sixth  verse,  is  to  be  supplied  instead  of 
'  am,'  ia,  the  conversion  of  the  time  in  the  tenses  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs  T  tnn,  evidently  becomes  a  preterite,  and  'jiKinn  a. 
future  ;  and  I  believe  they  can  suffer  this  conversion  only  from 
a  verb  going  before,  either  expressed  or  understood. 

El  Shaddai,  nsr  Vk,  the  name  in  which  Jehovah  was  made 
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Jehovah,  but  that  they  might  be  made  to  UDderstand 
its  meaning.  They  seemed  to  be  impressed,  that 
a  great  secret  was  involved  in  the  name,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  would  be  a  great  and  important 
acquisition.     And  hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the 

known  to  Abraham,  may  be  rendered  the  *  Omni  pass rnt,  all- 
BurriciKKT,*  '  He  that  nUethf  being  every  where  at  hand^  and 
He  who  is  able  to  sitpply  ail  our  sujfficiency.*  The  history  of  the 
three  patriarchs  will  beautifully  illustrate  these  names.  They 
had  cause  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  the  invisible  Deity  was 
everywhere  about  them,  ready  to  interfere  on  their  behalf, 
'  a  very  present  help  in  the  time  of  need.'  They  proved  him 
to  be  all-sufficient,  the  supplier  of  ail  their  need^  the  bountiful 
shedder  of  good  things  upon  them,  and  they  deemed  him  able 
to  do  what  he  had  promised.  Abraham  and  Sarah  particularly, 
respecting  the  supply  oi  sufficiency,  that  they,  *  as  good  as  dead,' 
might  become  the  parents  of  the  promised  seed  ;  a  seed  that 
should  become  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  multitude.  Bishop 
Horsley  observes :  *'  Michaelis  seems  to  be  right  in  condemn- 
ing  the  derivation  of  this  divine  name — El,  from  ViK.  It 
appears  to  come  from  tlie  root  p^k,  in  its  primary  sense  of 
**  approaching,  or  coming  close  to,"  acccdere^  whence  also  de« 
scends  the  preposition  ^k.  According  to  tlii.s  etymology,  it  will 
particularly  express  the  omnipresence  of  God  under  the  notion 
of"  proximity,"  **  coming  close  up  to  everything."  We  may 
explain  £1,  therefore,  from  that  speech  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athe- 
nians, Acts  xvii.,  where  he  declares  unto  them  thb  unknown 
GOD,  **  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us :  for  in  him  toe  /tse, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.** 

^l\ff  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  from  rrw,  to  pour  out,  or  5HXd. 
*Thc  pourer  or  shedder  forth  of  blessings,'*  the  all-bountiful.' 
Simonis  (in  Arcano  Form.)  derivavit  ex  tw  et  n  sufficientia, 
q.  d.  valens  sufBcientift.  As  St.  Paul  speaks,  **  not  that  we  atd 
sufficient  of  ourselves,  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  •*  My  God 
will  supply  your  need."  **  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
towards  you,  that  ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things, 
may  abound  in  every  good  work/' 
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notion  among  the  Jewish  rabbins,  that  if  the  secret 
name  of  Jehovah  could  by  any  means  be  got  pos- 
session of,  it  would  enable  a  man  to  perform  won- 
ders and  miracles.  They,  in  their  silly  conceits, 
applied  this  to  the  recovery  of  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  Jehovah  ;  but  no  doubt  the  notion 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  arose 
from  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  what  wonderful 
things  were  expected  among  the  ancients  to  attend 
the  full  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  in  this  his 
greatest  name. 

There  is  also  another  remarkable  impression  re- 
specting the  appearance  of  God,  which  we  meet 
with  several  times  in  Scripture,  well  worthy  our 
notice,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  very  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  ancients  ; — that  they 
could  not '  see  God  and  live!'  and  even  when  they 
were  convinced  that  they  had  seen  the  Divine 
Being,  they  felt  astonished  that  they  still  survived, 
and  hardly  thought  their  lives  were  safe.  This 
notion,  it  is  probable,  arose  from  a  persuasion, — 
which  they  had  derived  from  some  antecedent  re- 
velation.— that  by  the  intervention  of  death  alone 
men  would  come  to  behold  the  manifestation  of 
Jehovah  Elohim. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  in  that  passage 
of  scripture  where,  it  should  seem,  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Jehovah  is  intended  to  be  announced, 
the  annunciation  is  most  mysterious.  The  passage 
alluded  to,  is  that  where  Jehovah  appears  to  Moses 
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iaa  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  at  Sinai:  Moses 
ftsks,  **  Behold»  when  I  come  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them, '  The  Elohim  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you/  and  they  shall 
say  to  me,  *  What  is  his  name  V  what  shall  I  say 
to  them  ?  And  Elohim  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that 
I  am:  and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 
And  Elohim  said  moreover  unto  Moses :  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  Elohim 
of  your  fathers,  Elohim  of  Abraham,  &c.,  hath  sent 
me  to  you :  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  my 
memorial  unto  all  generations." 

Thus  the  passage  stands  in  our  public  transla- 
tion. The  expressions,  however,  which  we  tran- 
slate I  am  that  I  AM,  others  render,  I  am  became 
I  am,  and  suppose  the  phrase  to  express  simply 
uncaused  self-existence.  But  by  every  rule  of  the 
Hebrew  syntax  that  can  be  clearly  inferred  from 
the  original  sci^ptures,  the  words  can  mean  only 
this,  I  shall  be  what  I  shall  be  ;  '*  say  unto  them, 
I  shall  be  hath  sent  me  unto  you*.**     And  as  the 

*  rrriK  "ffCTK  n^HK.  I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  I  long  thought 
the  tense,  in  which  these  verhs  are  found,  might,  by  itself, 
simply  express  time  present ;  and  what  chiefly  led  me  into  tha 
error,  was  the  supposed  certainty  of  its  being  to  be  so  taken 
in  this  place.  But  I  am  now  convinced,  whatever  may  be  the 
obscurity  sometimes  respecting  the  tenses  in  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  the  poetical  language  of  the  prophets,  the  verb  ia 
this  form  can  express  nothing  else  but  future  time,  when  un* 
affected  by  a  verb  going  before,  expressed  or  understood,  in 
construction  with  which  it  loses  its  own  time,  and  takes  that 
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name  Jehovah  has  the  appearance  of  being  sub- 
stituted for  I  SHALL  BE,  in  the  second  charge  of  God 
to  Moses,  it  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  full 
manifestation  of  Deity  in  his  name  Jehovah  was 
reserved  to  a  period  yet  future '. 

of  ihe  governing  verb.  The  frequentative  sense  of  this  tense, 
which  it  certainly  sometimes  has,  cannot  apply  to  the  passage 
before  us:  it  can  only  express  future  time,  whatever  be  the 
mystery ! 

•  The  late  Biehop  Horsley  agrees  with  Mr,  Hutchinson.  &c. 
in  considering  rnrv  as  a  compound  of  rr  and  r*in.  He  differs  from 
him  in  deriving  n*,  not  from  the  verb-suba'antive  rrn,  but  with 
Cocceiui  and  Viiringa,  from  ntf,  or  would  make  it  a  root  by 
itself.     "  The  name,"  he  aaya,  "  we  take  to  signify  whatever  is 

•  lovely,'  '  fair,'  and  '  admirable'  in  the  divine  nature.  But 
it  is  a  name  describing  God,  not  barely  as  possessing  these  per- 
fections in  himself,  but  as  putting  them  forth  in  act  for  the 
bene&t  and  protection  of  the  godly."  The  import  of  the  com- 
pound mrv  he  thinks  may  best  be  expressed    in   English    by 

*  THB  iLL-GLORioua.BELP-BxisTBNT,'  ihough  it  cBimot  bo  ade- 
quately rendered  in  any  language. 

But  to  this  derivation  of  Jab,  it  has  been  objected,  "  certe 
k  rad.  rttc  derivari  nequit,  quia  k  numquam  in  n  mobik  mutari 
solet." — SiMoNia. 

This  author  suggests:  "Quid?  si  deduceretur  k  red. 
^thiop.  nv  '  mitis'  'demens  fuit.'"  But  the  great  objection 
to  both  these  derivations  is,  that  they  are  not  Hebrew ;  and  it 
would  be  extraordinary  that  a  word  consecrated  to  express  the 
consummation  of  excellency,  or  to  designate  a  particular  at- 
tribute in  the  Deity,  should  actually  have  become  obsolete  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect. 

But  I  am  persuaded  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Hebrew 
verb-substantive  irn,  for  the  derivation  of  rr,  Jah,  "  As  if  an 
abbreviation,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  "  for  n'H'."  And! 
think  there  is  sometliing  in  his  suggestion,  that  the  relation 
between  ri'  and  the  verb  n'n  is  intimated  to  us,  the  first  time 
r*  is  uied  in  Scripture,  Exod.  xv.  it  i  and  I  conceive  that  the 
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The  other  epithet  of  Deity,  which  first  occurs  in 
the  opening  of  this  ancient  book,  as  in  the  hock 

use  of  the  same  verb,  in  the  denunciation  of  the  divine  name 
to  Moses  from  the  bush  much  corroborates  this  notion, or  rather, 
clearly  proves  its  correctness. 

But  the  defect  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school  seems  to  be,  that 
they  do  not  sufficiently  mark  the  distinct  meaning  of  the  two 
verbs  of  existence  r\*7\  and  nn,  as  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  divine  name  mrp,  Jehovah.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  verbs  is  well  stated  by  Bishop  Horsley,  though  he  rejects 
the  part  of  the  derivation  from  rrn. 

'*  The  difference  between  this  root  rm  and  the  verb- substan- 
tive Tx^n^  we  take  to  be  this :  the  verb-substantive  implies  either 
etvai  or  ^f^vtaOat ;  either  simply  to  be,  or  to  be  by  generation, 
or  production  out  of  some  other  thing  previously  subsisting. 
But  mn  imports  simply  *  to  be,*  without  generation  or  produc- 
tion ;  eivat  av€v  tov  ^^tyyecOai."  See  also  Simonis  on  Kin  and 
mn. 

The  divine  name  mm,  Jehovah,  as  compounded  of  these  two 
verbs,  will  then  imply,  Hk  that  shall  bb — thb  uncausbo, 

SBLP-SUB8ISTING,  Or  *'  TUB  SBLP- EXISTING,  THAT  SHALL  BB,  OF 
BBCOMB  subsisting    in    ANOTHER    MODE   OF    EXISTBNCB,"  '  THAT 

SHALL  BE  PRODUCED,'  *  THAT  SHALL  BB  BORN.'  The  diviue  name 
will  then  involve  the  mystery  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Deitj 
in  *'  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father."  *  Begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  subi?tance  with  the  Father^'  *  born  into  the  world/ 

Unquestionably  Jbhovah  is  the  highest  epithet  of  the  divine 
essence,  the  '  self-subsisting  Godhead,'  *  the  uncaused  Beii^,' 
— if  one  might  so  unworthily  express  it — *  the  eternal  accident  ;• 
but  it  denotes  this  essence  to  be  manifested  in  a  new  state  of 
subsistency.  It  denotes  the  self-subsisting  Deity  as  mani* 
fested  in  a  person  of  the  Godhead  becoming  the  '  son  of  man.' 
But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  '  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  we  are  to  remember  *  is  all  one.'  The  term  Jehovah 
relates  not  to  the  personality  of  the  Son,  but  to  the  Dbitt  to 
manifesting  itself  in  the  person  of  the  Son-incarnate  ;  and  that 
Deity  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  persons — in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  the  same  one,  Jkhovah. 

The  Son  is  not  more  Jehovah  than  the  Father,  or  than  the 
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of  Genesis, — Elohim,  is  also  full  of  important 
mystery.     On  the  very  face  of  the  sacred  page,  we 

Spirit,  because  the  manifestation  is  made  in  his  person  ;  for  it 
deai^oates  not  the  manifulalion  so  inaiie,  but  the  Dbitv  so  mani- 
festing itself.  It  is  a  name,  not  of  the  manhood  taken  into  God, 
but  of  Deity  so  taking  the  manhood  into  itself,  and  Bhowing; 
itself  through  it.  And,  therefore,  when  the  Son  of  God  is 
regarded  in  any  of  his  '  official  capacities,'  or  '  constituted 
dignities,'  ihe  term  Jehovah  belongs  not  so  properly  to  hini,  as 
to  the  invisible  Deity  which  he  represents,  whose  glory  shines 
through  his  assumed  and  subordinate  nature.  The  glory  is  his 
own,  as  he  is  one  God  with  the  Father,  of  the  same  essence, 
majesty,  and  eternity,  and  therefore  the  name  Jehovah  is  often 
given  to  him  personally  in  Scripture,  for  he  is  Jehovah.  But 
appearing  in  his  inferior  nature  as  '  ihe  sent  of  God,'  '  the 
scTTimt  of  the  Father,'  the  title  of  Jehovah  is  more  com- 
monly reflected  back  on  '  him  that  sent  him,*  and  he  is  Jeho- 
vah's Christ,  although  "in  him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodtly." 

When  Jab  n'  itself  occurs  as  a  name  of  the  Deity,  I  conceive 
it  should  always  be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah. 
See  Siraonis  in  it.  And  in  those  passages,  where  it  has  been 
supposed  that  "  Jab,  Jehovah,"  occur  together  as  two  distinct 
names,  the  supposition  has  arisen,  1  am  persuaded,  from  a 
wrong  division  of  the  letters — that  these  passages  are,  in  fact, 
instances,  where  niri'  is  written  at  full  length  rrtri'n' ;  see  Isaiah 
zzvi.  4, — another  proof  of  its  true  derivation  from  tvtv,  the 
future  of  HTi,  and  from  mn,  the  participle -present  of  mn. 

Thereis  another  appellation  of  Deity  which  we  frequently  find 
in  connexion  with  Jehovah,  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  has 
been  mistaken  by  translators ;  nwnv  ^Vl^^  Jehovah  Sabaoth: 
this  ve  generally  find  rendered  '  Lord  of  Hosts,'  upon  the  sup- 
position that  niMX  is  the  plural  feminine  of  {(33(,  a  '  host'  or 
'army.'  The  Septuagint  translators,  hoivever,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  fixed  in  tlieir  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  term  ;  for  they  not  unfrequently,  in  this  connexion,  render 
it  by  tlamoKpaiuip,  '  Almighty,'  and  the  same  word  appears  to 
occupy  the  place  of  Sabaoth,  Rev.  iv.  8. 

There  are,   indeed,  great  objections  to   the  translation  of 
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see  its  difference  from  Jehovah,  in  that  the  former 
is  expressive  of  relation,  the  latter  not    The  con- 

*  Hosts.'  A  principal  one  is,  that  it  places  the  name  Jehovah 
in  construction  or  relation,  which  in  no  single  instance  besides 
ever  takes  place,  and  cannot  with  propriety  do  so.  This  has 
led  some  critics  to  suppose  that  the  word  Elohim  is  always  to 
be  understood  between  them,  as  it  is  frequently  written  '  Je* 
hoyah,  Elohim,  Sabaoth' — '  Jehoyah,  God  of  Hosts/  Bat  it 
is  remarkable  that  we  sometimes  find  o^rhut  before  this  word 
put  in  an  absolute  form,  so  that  we  cannot  translate  *  God  of 
Sabaoth,'  but '  God,  Sabaoth  ;'  and  notwithstanding  the  more 
frequent  elision  of  the  final  D  in  our  present  copies,  I  suspect 
that  the  true  transcript  of  the  divine  names  is  *  Jehovah, 
Elohim,  Sabaoth.' 

Sabaoth,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  €k)d,  rightly 
indeed  derived  from  the  root  nay,  but  the  termination  nt  does 
not  necessarily  shew  it  to  be  a  plural  feminine  of  IQV,  *  a  mar* 
shalled  band,'  or  *  army.' 

We  find  this  termination  in  the  proper  names  of  men  ;  as 
in  '  Lapidoth,'  *  Naboth,'  &c. ;  and  in  the  word  *  Behemoth,' 
which  is  constructed  as  a  masculine  singular,  we  seem  to  dis* 
cover  its  force,  nona,  signifies  *  a  brute,'  or  *  beast,'  rwaro  '  the 
beast,'  by  way  of  eminence,  *  The  most  eminent  or  remarkable 
of  beasts.' 

In  Numbers  zxxi.  48,  we  find  D^icayn  Dne^JKH,  **  the  men  that 
warred ;"  these  are  called,  ver.  49,  mcnSon  *«riit,  "  men  of 
the  war."  So  in  Exodus  xv.  we  have,  **  Jehovah  is  a  man  of 
war."  norte  icnie,  **  Jehovah  is  his  name."  In  the  Samaritan 
it  is  nenSo  nia;,  '•  mighty  in  battle."  This,  I  think,  gives  the 
meaning  of  Sabaotb  as  applied  to  Jehovah  ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  so  explained  Psalm  xxiv.,  for  **  Jehovah  strong  and  mighty, 
Jehovah  mighty  in  battle,"  of  the  eighth  verse,  we  have  in 
the  tenth,  **  Jehovah  Sabaoth."  Compare  also  Isaiah  xxxi« 
4.  &c.  nmay,  Sabaoth,  signifies,  therefore,  **  the  warrior,"  b^ 
way  of  eminence,  *  The  mightiest  of  all  who  engage  in  the  array 
cf  battle  ;^  perhaps,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  modern  title 
of  ^*  grand  marshal."  As  the  term  Elohim,  as  we  shall  after* 
wards  find,  sets  forth  Jehovah  as  the  giver  of  grace  and  life,  ser 
Sabaoth  sets  him  forth  as  the  protector  of  his  people,  the  great 
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Btniction, '  my  Elohim,' '  thy  Elohim,' '  his  Elohinj," 
&c.,  are  frequent,  Jehovah  is  asserted  to  be  the 
Elohim  of  these,  but  not  of  those.  Whatever  is  the 
object  of  a  man's  religious  trust  and  worship,  that 
18  *  his  Elohim  ;'  so  that,  besides  the  true  Elohim, 
there  may  be  false  Elohim.  There  are  also  typical 
Elohim ;  but  the  name  Jehovah  never  enters  into 
these  constructions.  It  were  an  absurdity  to  say, 
my  Jehovah,  thy  Jehovah,  &c.,  to  speak  of  a  false 
Jehovah,  or  to  imagine  a  typical  Jehovah  ;  which 
renders  it  very  plain,  that  we  are  right  when  we 
consider  '  Jehovah'  as  denoting,  or  at  least  con- 
taining in  it,  something  that  does  denote  the  Divine 
essence,  in  its  incommunicable,  ineffable,  and  un- 
represented properties,  what  the  Deity  is  in  him- 
self, eternally  and  unchangeably,  however  he  stands 
related  to  the  creature,  or  whether  there  be  or  be 

'  captain  of  their  aalvation,' leadings  them  to  victory,  and  exe- 
cuting vengeance  upon  their  foes  ;  as  Isaiah  speaka  of  what  he 
law  in  the  visions  of  futurity,  "  Jehovah  Sabaoth  mustering 
the  hosts  of  the  battle."  We  have  not  yet  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  thia  name  of  God,  or  rather  of  God  in  this  name;  hut 
it  was  early  the  theme  of  propliecy  ;  even  Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  prophesied  concerning  it:  "Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  with  tea  thousnnds  of  his  saints  to  execute  vengeance, 
&c."  And  surely  a  type  of  this  was  shown  to  Joshua,  when 
Jehovah  appeared  before  him  a^" 
his  hand."  declaring,"  nay,  but 
host  am  I  come."  The  prophet 
BCription  of  Jehovah's  appearing 

warrior  "  in  the  great  day  of  the  battle  of  Almighty  God."  See 
especially,  in  Rev.  lix..  the  vision  of  the  "  word  op  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  .ind  Lord  of  lords,  leading  the  armies  of  heaven," 
— "  Who  in  righteousness  doth  judge,  and  make  war." 


man  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
s  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
ndeed  are  full  of  the  de- 
last  day  as  a  mighty 
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not  any  creatures  at  all.  And  therefore  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Jehovah  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  is 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  '  eternal  power  and 
godhead/  in  the  most  absolute  sense. 

In  comparing  the  term  EUohim  with  Jehovah, 
another  remarkable  peculiarity  also  strikes  us  in 
the  very  onset,  which  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to 
note,  before  we  inquire  tlie  meaning  of  tliat  rela- 
tion which  the  term  expresses.  The  peculiarity  is 
this,  that  though  the  singular  form  of  the  word  was 
in  use— Eloah — ^the  sacred  writers  most  frequently, 
and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  use  the  plural 
form,  Elohim.  This  cannot  be  without  some  par* 
ticular  reason ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  the 
motive  to  be  most  important,  when  the  spirit  <^ 
inspiration  will  not  relinquish  the  use  of  the  term 
in  a  world  so  prone  to  polytheism, — not  even  when 
guarding  most  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  or 
oneness  of  the  Divine  Being*.  We  cannot  but 
infer  from  this,  that  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  plurality 
of  some  sort  in  the  one  God.  And  how  is  this 
manifested  in  various  ways  in  the  Scriptures  ?  As 
we  read  through  the  sacred  page,  we  discover  that 
more  than  one  only  person  is  referred  to  as  God, 
even  as  Jehovah;  but  still  it  is  plain  that  the 
Ellohim  are  one  Jehovah,  the  same  indivisible 
Deity. 

Whether  the  notions  of  the  ancient  believers 

*  As  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  *  is*  thy  Gods— thy  Elohim 
—Jehovah  *  is*  one." 
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were  more  or  less  distinct  respecting  this  plurality 
in  the  Deity — for  they  could  not  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  it — the  Christian  believer  has  a  lumi- 
nous display  of  what  it  is  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  has  only  to  look  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  our  holy 
religion,  as  commanded  to  be  administered  by 
our  Lord  himself—"  Baptize  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  Hie  Holy 
Ghost."  Surely  this  sufficiently  explains  why  the 
NAME,  '  in  which  the  fathers  put  their  trust,'  should 
have  been  '  Jehovah  Elohim,'  rather  than  '  Jeho- 
vah Eloah ;'  though  Eioah  is  not  an  improper  term, 
because  the  Elohim  are  one  object  of  trust  and  of 
worship,  and  are  never  separable,  even  in  thought, 
from  each  other ;  no,  not  when  manifested  in  their 
distinct  relations  to  their  dependent  worshipping  . 
people. 

What  kind  of  relation  the  term  '  Elohim"  im- 
plies, has  been  the  subject  of  very  earnest  inquiry 
to  many  pious  and  learned  writers  ;  and  it  will  not 
cease  to  be  '  sought  out  by  them  that  have  plea- 
sure therein.'  For  what  can  be  an  object  of 
greater  interest,  than  to  know  the  relation  in  which 
the  Great  God  stands  to  us,  who  are  waiting  his 
appearing,  when,  whatever  that  relation  is, — 
'  Lord," — or  '  Father,' — '  Source  of  endless  life  and 
bliss,' — or  *  the  just  Judge,'  and  '  the  Avenger,' — ■ 
all  must  know  and  feel  that  he  is  Jehovah. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  but  conclude,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  this  relation  cannot  be  seen  or  understood 
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SO  well  in  the  Old  TestameDt»  as  in  its  fuller 
manifestation  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  We 
can  best  understand  the  real  relation  by  the  name, 
as  now  put  upon  us  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  can  best  understand  it — ^in  knowing 
"  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/*  as  '*  a 
Child  born  to  us,"  "  a  Son  given,"  keeping  in 
view  all  that  pertains  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  death, 
to  his  glorious  resurrection,  and  to  his  heavenly 
priesthood  and  kingdcxn, — in  knowing  *'  the  love 
of  God'*  the  Father,  the  love  that  he  has  to  us,  as 
united  to  his  Son,  as  ''  his  God*'  and  ''  our  God," 
as  '*  his  Father"  and  "  our  Father," — and  in  know- 
ing what  is  ^'  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
Comforter,  '  sent  down  from  heaven,'  as  a  gift  and 
emanation  from  the  glorified  Saviour,  to  dwell 
within  us,  and  to  raise  us,  by  the  operation  of  his 
mighty  power,  to  the  state  and  place  where  Christ 
our  Saviour  is  gone  before. 

This,  it  were  reasonable  to  suppose,  can  best  ex- 
plain to  us  what  is  meant  by  the  relation  of  Elohim 
which  Jehovah  bears  to  his  people,  and  through  which 
relation,  when  fully  completed,  he  will  manifest,  more 
than  in  all  the  exertions  of  his  Almighty  power,  and 
in  all  the  evident  demonstration  of  his  eternal  God- 
head,— ^that  he  is  Jehovah,  the  self-existing  and 
eternal  Deity  unchangeably  the  same,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding, was  to  assume  a  place  in  his  own  crea« 
tion  in  the  glorified  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
united  into  his  second  person  and  taken  up  into  God. 
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But  our  object  at  present  is  to  inquire  into  the 
kind  of  relationship  which  the  word  Elohim  itself 
implied,  as  an  appellation  of  the  revealed  object  of 
the  religious  worship  of  Job,  and  of  the  ancient  be- 
lievers under  the  Old  Testament. 

Some  of  them,  we  find,  trusted  in  God  as  the  Elo- 
him of  their  fathers,  having  been  brought  up  '  in  the 
faith  of  him  from  their  infancy.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  of  Job.  Others,  as  Abraham,  were 
called  out  from  the  midst  of  idolaters,  commanded  to 
forsake  their  strange  Elohim,  and  to  take  Jehovah 
for  their  only  Elohim.  Jehovah  was  the  only  Elo- 
him known  in  the  family  of  Noah ;  but  when  his 
descendants  had  corrupted  themselves,  they  chose 
them  '  new  Elohim,'  for  the  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship, whatever  it  was,  bore  the  title  of  Eiohim: 
so  that  the  name  came  to  express  generally  the 
relationship  between  the  worshipper  and  the  God 
worshipped,  whatever  the  expectations  of  the  former 
were  upon  the  latter,  or  with  whatever  attributes 
his  imagination  had  invested  his  '  strange  God'.' 
But  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  we  may 
safely  aver,  that  the  idolater  looked  to  his  God 
as  the  author  of  his  being,  and  of  his  well-being, 
and  expected  at  his  hands,  however  earthly  pro- 
sperity might  occupy  his  chief  concern,  his  por- 
tion in  an  ailer-state ;  for  atheism  and  materialism 
are    doctrines    which   have    been   comparatively 

'  Hence  a  derivation  taken  from  tha  Arabic  *  JH,  to  ivorahip, 
"  quod  coUtur." 
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of  modern  growth  among  the  fallen  children  of 
Adam.  The  existence  of  the  soul  after  deaths  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  the  body,  was  the  unani- 
mous persuasion  of  all  ancient  nations.  Neither 
among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Elohim,  not 
among  the  worshippers  of  idols,  do  we  ever  find  the 
notion,  that  death  was  an  extinction  of  being  alto* 
gether.  And  this  is  some  proof  that  the  diildren  oi 
men  did  not  understand  that  the  sentence  of  tem- 
poral death  pronounced  upon  them  in  Adam  after  his 
fall,  implied  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  But  whatever  the  ido- 
laters meant,  when  they  applied  the  term  Elohim  to 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  the  term  itself  was 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  faithful  patriarchs. 
Among  them  we  know  for  certain,  that  the  term 
Elohim,  with  whatever  difficulties  and  uncertainty 
the  tracing  of  its  etymology  may  be  now  attended, 
implied  a  relation  of  a  most  blessed  kind. 

The  late  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  and  his  ob- 
servations, as  far  as  they  go,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  guiding  our  inquiries,  ''  Our  Saviour 
argues  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, '  I  am, 
the  God  of  Abraham,'  &c.,  from  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  Elohim  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
must  rise  again,  because  Jehovah  is  their  Elohim, 
and  he  cannot  hold  the  relation  of  Elohim  to  dead 
men :  therefore,  those  to  whom  he  holds  that  rela- 
tion must  live.  The  relation,  therefore,  is  that  in 
which  the  donation  of  life  and  well-being  is  implied. 
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and  the  perpetuity  of  the  relation.  God,  in  this 
reasoning,  is  set  forth  as  the  giver  of  life  to  what- 
ever lives,  the  free  unchanging  giver  of  it,  that  he, 
to  whom  God  is  Elohtm,  cannot  but  live.  AH  this 
is  inferred  from  the  word ;  for  our  Lord  reasons 
tx  vi  tenninonim :  all  this  is  therefore  included  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word." 

These  reflections  are  of  great  importance.  But  we 
may  observe,  that  whatever  communications  of  good, 
or  of  well-being,  the  relative  meaning  of  Elohim 
implied,  it  must  of  course  presuppose  actual  exis- 
tence in  life  :  whatever  relation,  therefore,  Elohim 
implies,  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument  consists 
in  this,  that  Jehovah  should  own  that  relation,  as 
still  existing  between  him  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  when  he  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  after  they  had  been  ga- 
thered to  their  people.  But  the  Elohim  is  not 
Elohim  to  the  dead ;  therefore  they '  all  lived  to 
him.'  For  an  acknowledged  relation,  acknowledged 
as  now  existing,  supposes  the  existence  of  the  cor- 
relative. The  relationship  of  Father  ceases,  among 
men,  when  the  children  are  no  more  :  the  widower 
is  no  longer  a  husband.  But  the  argument  of  our 
Lord  with  the  Saducees,  from  the  force  of  the  term 
Elohim,  goes  certainly  farther.  He  is  not  content 
with  proving  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were 
then  *  alive  to  God ;'  but,  admitting  they  were 
'  dead'  in  one  sense,  he  argues  "  now  that  the  dead 
are  raised  even  Moses  shewed  you  at  the  bush.'* 
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The  t^rm  Ebhim,  then,  the  relaticm  being  admitted, 
pledged  a  state  of  well-being  of  a  particular  kind, 
which  implied  a  resurrection  from  the  dead :  it  im* 
plied  that  the  ccnelative,  neither  with  respect  to  his 
spirit,  nor  with  respect  to  his  body,  should  be  left 
where  he  was. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  in  his  previous  answer 
to  the  Sadducees,  replying  to  their  &vorite  dileomia, 
**  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  ?*'  are  full  of  interest  and 
information.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  *'  the 
children  of  this  world,'*  and  ^  they  which  shall  be 
counted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead/  "  They  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage ;  neither  can  they  die  any 
more,  for  they  are  equal  to  the  angels :  and  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrec- 
tion." These  last  expressions  are  particularly  to  be 
noted.  *  Are  the  children  of  God ;'  this  in  Hebrew 
would  be  *  Beni  Elohim  */  expressing  the  correla- 
tive of  Elohim :  we  see,  therefore, '  the  kind  of  Ufe' 
and  well-being,  which  the  force  of  the  relative  term 
Elohim  somehow  or  other  implies,  not  merely  that 
God  is,  as  Creator,  **  the  giver  of  Ufe  to  whatever 
lives,'*  but  as  He  is  "the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning, 
who  of  his  own  will  begat  us,  by  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures ;*'  as  he  is  the  Author  of  eternal  life  to 

•  whu^  *:a  or  o*rhm  ♦». 
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tliem  that  obey  him.  It  refers  not  to  that  state  of 
being  which  we  now  receive  from  him,  by  descent 
from  our  first  Parents,  whereby  we  become  sons  of 
Adam ;  no,  nor  to  that  '  life'  which  sustains  the  se- 
parated spirit  of  every  man  in  the  mansions  of  the 
dead ;  but  it  refers  to  that  gift  of  *  new  life,'  in 
spiritual  regeneration,  whereby  we  become  '  the 
children  of  God,'  and  '  heirs  of  the  world  to  come.' 

It  is  remarkably  added,  "  being  the  children  of 
the  resurrection  ;"  the  resunection  is  the  consum- 
mation of  regeneration.  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption;"  and  therefore,  though  those 
who  are  baptized  into  Christ  by  adoption,  and  by  the 
gift  of  life,  in  Christ,  are  now  the  sons  of  God  ;  yet 
they  cannot  appear  as  such,  nor  are  they  fully  such 
till  they  become  '  the  children  of  the  resurrection ;'  the 
resurrection  is  "  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God"  of  the  Beni  Elohira.  Tlierefore,  with  regard  to 
the'sonsof  God  whoarein  the  flesh,' this 'corrupti- 
ble must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality  ;'  and,  with  regard  to  the  Beni 
Elohira  which  are  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  they 
must  rise  again  from  the  state  of  death  in  which 
they  are;  and  if  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  sons  of 
Elohim,  they  must  rise  again :  the  adoption  is  not 
fully  received  but  in  the  redemption  of  the  body. 

This,  and  not  less  than  this,  by  our  Lord's  argu- 
ment, must  have  been  the  force  of  the  relative  term 
Elohim.     ft  pledges  the  new  relation  in  which 
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Jehovah  stands,  to  regenerated,  glorified  men,  and 
as  He  shall  be  what  he  shall  be,  so  it  does  not 
yet  appear  what  they,  the  Beni  Elohim,  shall  be, 
but  **  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is*  .'* 


*  '*  The  true  etymology  of  these  words,  Elohim  and  Eloah," 
Bishop  Horsley  observes,  **  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
resolved."  See  *  a  Disquisition  on  the  Etymology  and  Import 
of  the  Divine  Names.'     Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  SO, 

This  able  disquisition  has  illustrated,  indeed,  what  the 
bishop  remarks  on  this  subject :  **  it  is  much  easier  to  detect 
error  than  to  discover  truth."  When  this  eminent  critic  has 
ably  stated  the  objections  which  lay  against  other  etymologies 
which  have  been  advanced,  he  confessedly  states  his  own  as  a 
'  mere  conjecture :'  that  dtiSk  and  Tvhu  are  indeed  derived  from 
the  root  nSie,  ^'  and  that  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  but  w« 
can  call  it  nothing  more,  that  the  good,  to  ayaOop,  was  the 
original  sense  of  the  root ;  which  sense  is  still  preserved  in  a 
derivation  from  it  in  the  noun  iSitf  in  the  Arabic  language." 

But  still  the  improbability  startles  us,  that  the  original  sense 
of  so  important  a  term  should  be  lost  in  the  Hebrew  dialect, 
so  that  we  find  no  traces  of  it  whatever  in  the  sacred  writings  ! 
I  conceive  our  safest  plan  were  to  keep  close  to  the  allowed 
Hebrew  meaning  of  the  root  nSie.  For,  upon  the  whole,  there 
seems  to  be  less  violence  in  the  conjecture,  which  supposes  a 
small  anomaly,  perhaps  for  some  particular  reason,  in  the  deri- 
vation of  crnSK,  from  rhut,  a  verb  *  defective  Lamed  He,'  than 
gratuitously  to  suppose  another  nSie,  of  which  there  are  no 
traces,  where  the  He  was  radical  and  immoveable.  In  examin- 
ing the  places  where  this  word  occurs  either  as  a  verb  or  a 
noun,  we  find  very  clearly  the  sense  of  *^  adjuring  or  binding 
by  an  oath,"  which  is  also  the  leading  meaning  of  the  term  in 
the  Arabian  language.  For  the  verb,  see  Judges  xvii.  2,  and 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24.  In  this  passage,  the  word  is  exchanged,  in 
ver.  28,  for  irsvrn,  the  more  usual  term  for  '  swearing,'  or 
*  causing  to  swear.' 

And  thus  in  Gen.xx.  8.  where  Abraham  say9,  ^r\paiEnD  ly^ 
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However,  therefore,  the  labours  of  the  etymologists 
may  fail  in  producing  entire  conviction  in  the  minds 

"  thou  ihalt  be  clear,"  or  "  free  from  my  oath,"  when  his  ser- 
vant repeats  his  words,  ver.  41, he  sa.js,*rbem  nnjn.  Perhaps, 
if  there  is  any  difference  hetween  idc  and  rhs,  the  forraer  de- 
notes '  swearing' generally,  and  the  latter  applies  Tmo re  fre- 
quently to  that  form  of  swearing,  where  one  that  has  autho- 
rity binds  another  by  adjuration,  by  the  pronouncing  '  the 
words  of  an  oath*  which  lays  all  who  heamnder  its  obligation. 
See  the  several  passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parkhurat.  The 
high  priest  puts  our  blessed  Lord  under  the  obligation  of  such 
an  oath  :  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us, 
whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tjevitical  law,  our  Lord  heard  the  words  of  an  oath, 
nStt,  and  was  bound  to  answer. — Comp.  Lev.  T,  I,  &c.  and 
Prov.  xsix.  84. 

But  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Parkhurst,  and  the  authors 
whom  he  follows,  that  rhtt  itself  denotes,  as  its  primary  mean- 
ing, '  the  pronouncing  of  a  curse.'  The  violated  oath,  it  is  true, 
hung  over  the  perjured  man  as  a  curse,  and  ihe  form  of  adju- 
ration frequently  was  the  denunciation  of  a  curse,  "  cursed  be 
he  that" — "The  Lord  do  so  to  thee,  and  more  also,"  &c. 
But  the  rnrse,  as  such,  had  another  name,  -ns,  and  I  conceive 
■njc  and  nS»,  in  their  strict  import  are  not  synonymous.  And 
besides,  the  adjuration  was  not  always  in  this  form;  espe- 
cially when  one  pronounced  it  upon  himself,  laying  himself 
under  the  obligation  of  the  nb«,  it  generally  ran,  "  as  Jehovah 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand."  And  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  rhtt,  that  we  should  bavc  regard  to,  in  de- 
riving the  name  of  God,  O'ri'js,  from  this  root,  importing  that 
Hb  bad  been  pleased  to  bind  himself,  for  the  greater  assurance 
of  the  heirs  of  promise,  under  [he  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  men 
are  wont  to  do,  when  they  would  put  an  end  to  all  strife.  "God," 
as  the  apostle,  observes  "  confirmed  his  promise  to  Abraham 
by  an  oath,  and  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware 
by  himself;  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn  saith  the  Lord."  Here 
we  have  God  a  '  swearer,'  or  rather  one  sworn,  and  pledging 
by  his  oath,  that  Abraham,  and  all  of  Abraham's  faith,  should 
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of  some  respecting  the  derivation  of  the  term 
Elddm,  we  ascertain  its  force  and  import,  in  the 

be  hein  of  the  world  to  oome ;  so  tbat  the  very  nane  of 
•wearer,  in  taking  upon  himself  the  obligation  of  such  an  oath, 
showed  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  aU 
to  whom  the  oath  was  sworn.  The  Tery  relation  which  our 
Lord  himself  has  taugrht,  is  to  be  found  as  clearly  imfdied  ha 
the  term  Elohim. 

It  is  true,  the  name  Elohim  arose  not  from  this  transaetioii 
with  Abraham.  It  was  known  as  a  name  of  God  in  IVradise, 
Oen.  iii.  It  was  known  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid :  Job  zzxyiii.  7.  But  we  know  of  oni  that  is  before 
Abraham  was,  *  a  father  of  the  faithful*  too,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  Abraham ;  and  who,  like  him,  could  *  receive  promisee' 
for  himself  and  for  thoee  whom  he  represented,  eyen  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  he  stood  before  all  time  began  in  the  divine 
councils,  not  as  God,  but  as  *  with  God,'  the  Loan  CnaisT 
KLioT,  standing  before  his  Father  in  the  assumed  relations  of 
his  predestinated  character,  and  representing  all  to  whom  he 
was  to  give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Ek>him,  as  heirs  with 
him  of  the  world  to  come.  **  He  verily  was  ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  1  Pet.  i.  SO.  And  '*  He"  the 
Father,  *'  has  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love  ;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
by  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
cf  his  will."    Compare  many  other  parallel  passages. 

The  name  Elohim  took  its  rise,  then,  from  this  *  ante-mun- 
dane oath,'  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  great  sanction  of  the  believer's  confidence  iu  Ood« 
The  transaction  with  Abraham,  and  the  children  of  Abraham 
in  him,  was  but  a  type  of  this ;  the  prototype  was  then  with 
Grod  in  heaven.  The  condescension  of  God  to  swear  by  him- 
self, in  order  to  confirm  a  covenanted  promise,  was  not  first 
shewn  to  man  upon  earth,  but  was  shewn  in  a  former  world. 
And  he  that  received  the  promise  and  the  oath,  and  with  whom 
the  covenant  was  arranged  before  all  time  began,  was  the  ever- 
lasting Son  of  God  I  not  as  he  was  in  himself  Elohim  and  Jeho- 
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passage  just  considered  (our  Lord's  argument  with 
the  Sadducees),  from  an  infallible  teacher,  in  strictly 

vab,  but  in  the  foreknowledge  and  anticipation  of  his  ordained 
assumptive  relations,  in  which  he  was  to  stand  to  deity  in  the 
character  of  a  commissioned  agent, '  Jehovah'  standing  forth 
as  the  '  angel  Jehovah,'  as  the  '  First-born  among  many 
brethren,*  and  contemplated  as  one  with  them,  stipulating  with 
the  heavenly  Father  as  "  his  Father  and  their  Father,  as  hi» 
Elohimand  their  Elohim."  With  the  Deity  in  the  person  of  the 
Father  particularly,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  also  was,  in  virtue 
of  the  same  covenant  arrangement,  to  take  upon  him  assumed 
relations,  proceeding  not  from  Deity  alone,  from  the  person 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Eternal  Godhead,  as  his 
eternal  personality  is  described,  but  proceeding  from  the  Son 
aUo,  in  his  new  assumed  relations  ;  and  througit  Hint,  lo  be  sent 
down,  or  poured  out  from  heaven  by  the  Father,  as  the  Father 
and  Elohim  of  his  Christ.  His  Christ,  whom,  as  was  shewn  in 
the  covenant,  after  he  should,  in  his  assumed  humanity,  have 
died,  as  an  expiatory  and  vicarious  sacrifice  far  the  sins  of 
the  people,  God  would  raise  from  the  dead,  and  his  given  por- 
tion of  mankind  in  and  with  him,  to  the  life  immortal.  So 
that  we  perceive  how  God  was  the  Elohim  to  the  predesti- 
nated man  Christ,  as  well  as  to  Abraham,  and  all  the  faithful. 
The  representation  of  some  very  ejtcelleot  divines,  that  the 
covenanted  promise  and  the  oath  was  between  the  Three  Per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  considered  as  sueh,  I  cannot  hut  think  to 
be  a  very  incongruous  position  ;  and  to  savour  rather,  though 
certainly  these  authors  meant  not  bo,  of  Tritheism  j  at  least,  the 
less  accurate  language  of  inferior  trriters  of  this  class  seems  to 
represent  three  independent  spirits  bound  together,  not  by 
the  oneness  of  their  essence,  and  the  identity  of  every  attribute, 
but  by  oathe  and  contracts  ! !  Nor  am  I  sensible  that  we  havo 
in  Scripture  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  transaction  between 
the  divine  persons,  as  such,  either  literally  or  figuratively; 
the  contracting  parties  are,  the  indivisible  Godhead  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  Jesus,  not  as  '  in  the  form  of  God,'  hut 
contemplated  as  *  emptying  himself,  and  taking  upon  hun  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.' 
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following  whom  we  cannot  err.  Nor  would  it  be 
material  to  ascertain,  that  such  a  wonderful  relation 
was  indicated  by  the  very  radix  of  the  word.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  Jehovah,  when  he  assumed  the 
appellation  of  our  Elohim,  pledged  himself  to  sus- 
tain this  relation,  and  explained  it  in  the  institution 
of  his  Covenant,  whereby  he  became  Eldiim  to  his 
favoured  people. 
For  we  must  be  careful  to  remark,  that  \  sons  of 

Nor  can  I  discoYer  anything  in  the  inspired  writingi  that 
countenances  the  notion,  that  the  singular  Eloah,  when  applied 
to  deity,  signifies  any  thing  different  from  the  plural  Elohim, 
or  that  the  former  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second  person,  in  a 
passive  sense,  as  '  made  a  curse  for  us.'  Both  terms  exhibit 
the  Deity  as  *  engaged  by  an  oath,  to  believers  in  Christ,  their 
head  and  representative,  considered  as  one  vrith  them,  that 
God  would  raise  them  with  him  to  immortality  and  a  glorious 
existence.'  According  to  what  was  exhibited  in  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  of  which  covenant  he  was  to  be  both  the  purifi* 
cation-sacrifice, '  the  life's  blood,'  and  the  sanctifying  priest, 
this  is  the  record  concerning  Him,  '*  who  came  both  by  water 
and  blood :"  **  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  ;  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life."  Eloah,  as  well  as 
Elohim,  is  used  of  the  Tri-une  God :  Eloah,  because  the  Three 
Persons  are  one  in  essence  and  being ;  Elohim,  however,  is  the 
word  far  more  frequently  used,  after  the  time  of  Moses  at 
least,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Book  of  Job,  that  Eloah 
is  more  frequent,  though  Elohim  is  also  used ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  other  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
preference,  as  has  been  remarked,  but  because  there  is  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Deity.  In  the  few  instances,  also, 
where  the  plural  term  is  used  of  one  of  the  persons,  the  mys- 
tery of '  One  in  Three,'  and  '  Three  in  One'  is  carefully  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  this  mystery  alone  can  give  propriety  to 
the  language  of  Scripture  in  alxnost  every  page. 
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the  Elohim,'  is  not  a  natural  relation  that  men  bear 
to  the  Creator:  Believers  in  Christ,  we  are  told, 
must  receive  the  gift  of '  power", '  right,'  or '  privilege* 
'  to  become  sons  of  God,'  "  which,"  it  is  said, "  are 
bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  It  was  by  a  posi- 
tive insUlullon  of  God's  own  ordaining,  we  shall 
find,  that  from  the  first  the  Deity  assumed  or 
acknowledged  the  relation  of  Elohim  to  the  children 
of  Adam.  ' 

The  name  of  this  institution,  we  translate  by 
the  term  '  covenant,'  or  '  testament,'  but  neither 
of  these  terms  exactly  or  fully  answers  to  the  name. 
It  is,  indeed,  so  far  '  a  covenant,'  that  it  is  a  solemn 
engagement  on  the  part  of  God,  and  binds  sacred 
obligations  on  the  part  of  man;  but  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  two  parties,  each 
having  tlieir  respective  conditions  to  perform :  and 
it  is  only  in  one  single  point  of  analogy  that  it  can 
be  called  a  '  testament ;'  because  the  benefits  which 
it  conveys  do  happen  to  come  to  us  as  the  behest 
of  a  Benefactor  and  relative  who  has  died,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  death,  as  necessary  to  our  heir- 
ship. One  could  almost  have  wished,  that,  toge- 
ther with  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  the  ori- 
ginal word,  Berith,  might  have  stood  on  the  sacred 
page  untranslated ;  for  indeed  no  language  con- 
tains an  equivalent  term:  it  is,  in  truth,  but 
another  name  for  '  the  dispemeilion  of  Ckriit,'  which 
was  from  the  beginning  shewn  in  types  and  sacra- 
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mental  pledges  ;  and  as  nothing  else  is  similar  to 
this  dispensation,  so  the  name  of  no  other  transac- 
lion  among  men  can  be  employed,  to  translate  ex- 
actly and  fully  the  appellation  which  it  bears.  The 
ordinance  of  the  Berith  was  the  appointment  of  the 
sacrificial  rite,  with  its  mystic  cer^nonies,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  '  cutting  in  pieces'  of  the 
Tictim,  or  because  the  shedding  and  application  of 
its  blood  was  represented  as  being '  a  purification 
from  sin,  and  a  preservative  to  immortality  '/ 

It  was  an  institution  ordained  by  God,  in  which 
he  designed  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  could 
take  out  of  the  sinful  race  of  Adam,  **  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  a  people  for  his  name  ;  by  what 
means  he  would  raise  them  from  their  natural  state, 
and  assume  the  relation  of  Elohim  to  them.  The 
assuming  of  this  relation  by  the  Berith,  is  plain  from 
the  ceremonial  language  of  Moses  respecting  the  ter- 
restrial Israel, — **  That  thou  shouldest  enter  into  co- 
venant, Berith,  with  Jehovah  thy  Elohim,  and  into  his 
oath ;"  **  that  he  may  establish  thee  for  a  people  unto 
himself ;  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  for  Elohim.*' 
Deut.  xxix.  10.    But,  as  we  look  for  the  fullest  reve- 

•  nna  is  by  some  derived  from  ma  *  to  divide'  or  •  sepa* 
rate/  because  the  sacrificed  victim  was  '  serered  asunder*  or 
*  cut  into  pieces  :'  others  derive  it  from  na,  or  to,  « to  purify* 
or  •  make  clean,'  and  make  nna  to  signify  *  a  purification  sacri- 
fice.' The  '  alkaline  salt'  was  called  by  the  same  name.  Salt 
was  used  in  covenants,  and  in  all  sacrifices,  as  a  symbol  pro- 
bably of  cleansing,  perhaps  also  of  immortality  <u  communicaied 
to  the  hody^  from  the  known  powers  of  this  substance  in  pre* 
venting  the  dissolution  of  dead  animal  matter. 
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lation,  now  attainable,  of  what  Elohim  signifies,  to 
THAT  NAME  put  upon  US  in  our  Christian  baptism, 
so,  for  the  real  explanation  of  the  Berith,  and  of  its 
mystic  rites,  we  must  look  to  "  God"  as  manifested 
*'  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  to  them,  but  having  made 
him  lo  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
We  must  contemplate  "  the  God  of  peace  bringing 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant." 

The  title  Berith  is  often  applied  to  the  victim 
itself,  in  the  act  of  being  sacrificed.  Jesus,  making 
peace  in  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  in  death  being 
life  to  the  men  of  his  covenant,  in  this  sense,  is  the 
true  Berith.  When  the  name  applies  to  the  reconcili- 
ation, and  league  of  amity,  made  over  the  victim  slain, 
we  must  look  lo  the  peace  and  spiritual  union  which 
we  have  with  our  reconciled  Father  and  Elohim,  by 
faith  in  him  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification:  even  our  "jus- 
tification" and  vindication  into  the  life  "  eternal." 

The  ceremonial  Berith,  as  has  been  observed,  in 
these  ancient  times,  was  merely  a  shadow,  of  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  body.  The  first  lime  the 
mention  of  the  Berith  occurs  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
it  is  referred  to  as  a  thing  already  known ;  God 
says  to  Noah,  in  the  view  of  bringing  the  flood  upon 
the  world  of  the  ungodly,  chiefly,  as  it  should  seem. 
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because  the  sons  of  Elohim,  sudi  as  were  pro- 
fessedly such»  and  formed  the  visible  church  of  God 
upon  earth*  had  corrupted  themselves*  a  corruption 
which  had  first  begun  by  their  making  aflfinity  with 
the  daughters  of  meQ-*on  this  occasion,  when  God 
announces  the  death  of  every  living  thing  that 
breatheth*  he  says  to  Noah,  ''  But  with  thee  will 
I  establish  my  covenant."  And  we  know  that  in 
the  family  of  Adam  the  sacrificial  rite  had  been 
already  instituted*  as  shewing  the  mode  of  fallen 
man's  acceptance  with  God  through  faith — through 
faith  of  *  a  life  to  come*'  unquestionably !  or  Abel* 
paid  dearly  for  his  ofiering  of  his  *^  better  sacrifice." 
God  uses  a  similar  language*  when  he  calls  Abra* 
ham  out  of  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world.  *'  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee*  and 
thy  seed  after  thee*  in  their  generations*  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant*  to  be  Ebhim  to  thee  and  to  thf  seed 
after  thee.**  Gen.  xv.  6,  &c. 

In  God's  intercourse  with  Abraham*  we  first  have 
displayed  to  us  the  exact  ceremonies  of  the  Berith. 
It  is  celebrated  that  God  may  give  to  Abraham  a 
pledge  of  his  promise*  for  his  assurance  respecting 
his  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Abraham 
seems  to  ask  for  it ;  and  when  commanded  to  bring 
the  victims*  he  appears  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  ''  He  divides  them  in  the  midst*  and  lays 
each  piece,  one  against*  or  over  against  another*" 
and  evidently  expects*  what  afterwards  took  place* 
that  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  would  pass 
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between  them,  which  shows  that  this  mode  of 
sanctioning  engagements,  promises,  and  treaties  of 
peace,  which  afterwards  so  remarkably  prevailed 
in  all  nations  of  antiquity,  was  already  a  common 
prjictice  among  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  custom  of 
giving  a  religious  sanction  to  a  temporal  transaction 
between  man  and  man ;  the  celebrating  on  the  oc- 
casion the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  religion,  was 
the  highest  proof  which  they  could  give  of  their 
being  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  engagements ; 
their  hope  of  mercy  and  acceptance  with  God  was 
displayed  on  the  occasion  by  its  wonted  pledges. 
It  seemed  to  say, '  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also, 
if  I  violate  my  pledge.'  This  religious  ceremony 
was  an  additional  sanction,  or  at  least  added  an 
awful  solemnity  to  the  oaths  administered  on  the 
occasion.  The  Berith  and  the  oath",  are  the  "  two 
immutable  things,"  and  we  find  a  similar  observance 
among  the  Christians  of  former  ages  ;  they  not  only 
took  the  usual  oath,  to  sanction  the  agreement  or  en- 
gagement, but  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  as  an  additional  voucher  of  their  truth. 

There  was  certainly  a  condescending  to  the  cus- 
toms of  men,  when  as  we  have  noted,  God,  to  give 
assurance  of  "  the  immutability  of  his  promise, 
confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;"  i\  was  unnecessary,  and  he 
could  swear  by  no  greater,  but  he  condescended  to 
"  swear  by  himself."  So  in  celebrating  a  Berith, 
for  the  same  purpose,  there  was  something  of  the 
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like  condescension  to  human  customs.  The  Berith 
was  the  exhibition  of  his  own  grace  and  mercy  to 
man  in  Christ  As  a  sanction  to  his  promise,  it 
could  not  therefore  mean,  exactly,  what  it  meant  as 
a  sanction  to  a  man*s  engagement  As  the  act  of 
man  with  his  fellow-men,  the  sanction  was ;  *'  As  I 
hope  my  God  will  help  me  and  fulfil  his  pledges  of 
redemption  unto  me,  so  will  I  be  faithful."  As  an 
act  of  Ood,  the  Berith  seemed  to  say ;  *'  As  I  pledge 
eternal  life  to  my  people  through  my  well-beloved 
son,  dying  and  reviving,  so  do  I  pledge  the  fulfilment 
of  this  particular  promise."  "  It  is  inviolable,  and 
immutable,  as  my  eternal  covenant  in  Christ." 

Hence  these"  covenanted  promises"  were  called  by 
the  name  of  Berith,  whatever  they  pledged  As  for 
instance,  God's  promise  to  Noah  that  he  would  never 
again  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  and  that  day 
and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  while 
the  earth  remained,  should  not  cease.  The  appoint- 
ment, or  the  engagement  itself,  whether  conditional 
or  unconditional,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Berith,  or  covenant ;  but  this  was  the  name  of  its 
sanction*.  The  Berith,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  hope  of  faith,  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion in  Christ,  how  he  should  become  a  sacrifice  for 


■  Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Their  •  2»-oi^««V 
'  Spondee,'  were  properly  the  libations  poured  out  to  their 
gods,  when  they  would  sanction  a  treaty  or  agreement ;  but 
the  term  applied  also  to  the  treaties  or  agreements  thus 
solemnly  sanctioned. 
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sins,  and  the  fountain  of  new  and  spiritual  life  to 
liis  people,  that  he  might  give  them  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  Elohim,  and  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day. 

That  this  was  the  expectation  of  Abraham,  in 
virtue  of  this  covenant,  whereby  Jehovah  became 
his  Elohim,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  "  He  believed  in 
him  who  raiseth  the  dead,"  he  received  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  "heir  of  the  world  to  come." 
Speaking  of  these  patriarchs,  the  Apostle  observes, 
*'  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they 
had  been  mindful  of  that  country  whence  they  came 
out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  re- 
turned. But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that 
is,  a  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God  :"  that  is,  their  Elohim;  "  for  he 
hath  prepared  for  them  a  city." 

Very  similar  to  these,  we  shall  find,  were  the  hopes 
of  Job  in  Jehovah,  as  his  Elohim  by  divine  institu- 
tion or  covenant,  though  not  by  Abraham's  covenant : 
it  wanted  the  sign  of  circumcision.  In  this  religi- 
ous faith,  as  received  from  his  ancestors,  he  was 
'  sound  ;■  and  was  '  upright'  in  his  conduct  and  con- 
versation ;  *  he  feared  Elohim  and  departed  from  evil'.' 

*  All  the  names  uf  Deity  that  we  have  attempted  to  lUustrate 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Job.    All,  except  Sabaoth,  are  ex- 
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Such  a  character  was  Job,  eminently  sudi,  among 
the  men  of  his  generation.  But  as  we  shall  be 
palled  to  see  hereafter,  there  was  still  something  in 
^ob,  that  required  the  chastening  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  in  order  to  make  him  partaker  of  his  holi- 
pess,  and  for  his  future  exaltation.  Who  would 
have  suspected  pride  in  Job,  and  the  latent  sparks 
of  a  self-ri^teous  spirit !  Who  would  suppose  that 

pressly  and  frequently  mentioned,  and  this  name  is  implied  in 
tbe  functions  attributed  to  the  Living  Redeemer.  £l,  the  Om- 
liipresent,  everywhere  at  hand.  Shaddai,  the  supplier  of  all 
sufficiency.  Elohim,  the  author  of  eternal  life,  as  set  forth  in 
tihe  Berith,  or  everlasting  covenant.  Sabaoth,  the  mighty 
champion,  who,  in  the  last  day,  stands  up  as  the  Redeemer  of 
Bis  brethren,  and  conqueror  of  all  his  foes ;  and  in  all  these 
names,  he  that  is  Jehovah  is  manifested — ^The  eternal,  self* 
existent  Deity,  in  one  of  its  persons,  become  subsisting  in  a 
created  nature.  So  that  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  God  with 
Ood,  and  a  creature  with  his  creatures,  seen,  yet  unseen,  com- 
prehended, yet  incomprehensible.  Taking  the  manhood  into 
God,  and  through  that  manhood,  manifesting  in  everlasting 
ages,  to  all  created  beings,  the  glories  of  the  Invisible  Deity. 
Even  so,  when  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all." 

And  how  is  every  name  of  Deity— of  manifested  Deity,  con* 
centred  in  the  name  of  Jesus  !  And,  in  the  salvation  that 
Jehovah,  as  Immanuel,  acccnnplishes,  how  are  the  virtues  of 
every  name  displayed !  One  single  reference  convinced 
Nicodemus,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  El.  That  he  is 
Shaddai,  every  believer  in  his  name  is  taught  to  feel,  not  only 
in  the  supply  of  all  his  temporal  need,  but  in  the  operation  of 
that  power  that  worketh  in  us  mightily ;  and  when  he,  who  is 
very  weakness,  finds  that  he  can  do  all  things  thiough  Christ 
that  strengthens  him !  How  he  is  Elohim,  the  author  of  eter- 
nal life,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  all  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  shews ;  and  Him  we  expect  as  Sa- 
baoth,  the  deliverer  and  avenger. 
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such  a  man  would  despise  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  and  faint  when  he  was  rebuked  of  him  !  But 
of  all  these  we  shall  find  him  convicted  by  the 
Almighty  himself.  Job  had  been  a  very  prosperous 
man.  Not  many  such  are  called;  and  our  Lord 
has  marked  in  very  strong  language  the  particular 
interposition  of  Almighty  power,  which,  in  their 
case,  is  necessary  to '  keep  them  from  the  evil,'  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

His  wealth  is  described  according  to  the  manner 
of  these  ancient  times ;  the  detail  indeed  is  not 
very  unlike  what  would  be  the  specification  of  the 
property  of  an  Arab  sheik,  or  petty  prince  of  the 
country  where  Job  lived,  at  this  present  day. 

Ver.  2.  And  there  were  born  unto  liim  seven  Hons  and 
three  daughters,  and  hia  substance  ivaa  seven  thousand 
sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  iive  hundred  yoke 
of  oien,  and  five  hundred  she-asses,  and  a  very  great 
household" ;  and  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
in  the  east. 

'  The  greatest,'  perhaps,  not  only  in  respect  of  his 
wealth,  but  in  respect  of  other  circumstances,  which 
procured  him  respect  and  influence  aqiong  his 
countrymen. 

The  following  verses  seem  to  describe  the  love 
and  unanimity  of  his  children  one  with  another, 
one  of  the  happiest  sights  that  can  gladden  a 
parent's  eyes !  and  at  the  same  tune  we  note  his 

•  Or  servants,  perhaps  of  slaves. 
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religious  care  over  them  as  the  patriarchal  priest  of 
his  family. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  sons  were  wont  to  make  a  feasts  each 
at  *  hU*  house  on  his  day,  and  to  send  and  myite  their 
three  sisters  to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  the  days  of  this  fSoast 
returned,  Job  would  send  for,  and  sanctify  them,  and 
would  make  ^  ready  in  the  morning,  and  offer  sacrifices 
according  to  the  number  of  them  all.  For  Job  said,  it 
may  be,  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  have  renounced 
Elohim  in  their  hearts. — Or,  **  when  they  blessed  God 
in  their  hearts."     Thus  did  Job  continually. 

Either,  at  a  certain  season,  they  were  accustomed 
to  hold  this  feast  for  seven  days  together,  meeting 
by  turns  at  each  other*s  house ;  or,  as  it  has  gene- 
rally strudc  expositors,  each  brother  on  the  return 
of  his  birth-day.  We  know  that  the  celebration  of 
birth-days  was  of  high  antiquity ;  and  the  hospi- 
table feast  given  on  these  occasions,  especially  as 
it  regarded  the  entertainment  of  the  poor,  or  of  infe- 
riors and  dependents,  might  have  been  originally 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  God,  the  author  of  their 
wealth  and  preserver  of  their  lives  •.  This  seems 
to  discover  the  reason  that  Job  fixed  on  these  days 
in  particular,  for  celebrating  the  peculiar  rites  of  his 
religion  on  the  behalf  of  his  children. 

'  Mr.  Good :  <*  were  wont  to  hold  a  banquet-house,"  or 
*^  open  house  for  feasting." 

*  **  Or  make  early  preparations." 

*"  Compare  Gen.  xl.  20^  and  also  our  Lord's  idea  of  a  rich 
man's  feast. 
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These  rites  of  the  patriarchal  church  are  clearly 
marked  in  this  passage — the  ceremonial  of  sanc- 
tifying— and  the  offering  of  the  propitiatory  victim 
by  the  priest  on  behalf  of  the  worshipper.  The 
particular  meaning  of  sanctifying  here,  as  in  1  Sam, 
xvi.  5,  and  in  other  passages,  is  the  preparing  a 
person  by  certain  appointed  ceremonies,  to  partake 
of  the  benefit  of  the  approaching  sacrifice.  We  are 
not  told  expressly  what  these  ceremonies  were  in 
the  patriarchal  church ;  but  the  Jewish  ritual,  as 
appointed  by  him  who  was  the  author  of  these  earlier 
mysteries,  and  which  was  intended  to  shadow  forth 
the  same  great  truths  of  his  covenant  with  restored 
man  in  Christ,  sufficiently  discovers  their  nature. 
These  '  baptisms,'  or  rites  of  purifying,  which 
either  went  before  or  accompanied  the  sacrifice,  con- 
sisted generally  in  the  application  of  water.  The 
Jews  considered  it  to  be  a  maxim,  in  their  ritual 
service,  "  no  sacrifice  without  baptism." 

St.  Paul  refers  to  their  "  divers  washings,"  or 
"  various  baptisms,"  and  explains  to  us  what  they 
signified  in  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  gospel ; 
"  for  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shal! 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
offered  liimself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God."  The  apostle  particularly  refers,  wc  perceive, 
to  the  water  of  purification,  prepared,  as  is  ordered 
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in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers, 
by  the  mixing  of  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  which  had 
been  prey iously  burned  as  a  sacrifice,  with  water  and 
scarlet  dye ;  this  was  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  bunch 
qf  hyssop,  to  cleanse  and  purify, 
r  This  chapter,  with  such  a  comment,  contains  the 
true  key  to ''  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,'*  and  explains 
many  mystical  allusions  which  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament,  respecting  "  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word ;"  why  it  should  be  called  '*  baptism  into 
death,"  why  "  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  and  why 
Nicodemus  should  be  blamed  by  the  heavenly 
Teacher,  for  not  comprehending  the  new  birth  ''  by 
water  and  the  spirit.*'  The  washing,  or  purifying 
yvith  water,  could  not  itself  convey  the  notion  of  a 
participation  in  the  death  of  one  that  had  died,  or  of 
H  regeneration  to  a  new  life  in  him  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead ;  but  in  the  preparation  and  use  of 
"  the  water  of  separation,"  the  allusion  is  clearly 
seen ;  it  seems  to  say, '  the  water  which  sanctifies, 
or  conveys  a  holy  character,  receives  its  virtue  from 
a  victim  slain  for  you,  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
it;  and,  by  its  admixture  of  scarlet  dye,  when 
sprinkled  upon  you,  the  victim,  which  makes  the 
expiation,  is  shown  to  live  again  upon  you  and  in 
you,  as  the  blood  of  your  new  life.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  just  such  a  cere- 
mony accompanied  the  patriarchal  sanctificaticm ; 
but  such  is  the  institutor's  explanation  of  the  rite, 
pn  another  very  similar  occasion.    The  ceremony 
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of  washing  or  baptizing,  in  immediate  connexion 
with  sacrifice,  is  therefore  to  be  understood  to  denote 
the  conveyance  of  purity  and  hoHness  with  new- 
ness of  life,  from  the  spotless  victim  which  is  oiTered 
to  make  the  atonement.  This  is  the  innocency  in 
which  tlie  true  and  spiritual  worshipper  of  Elohim 
washes  his  hands,  when  he  compasses  his  altar. 
Certainly,  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  he 
brings  a  penitent  heart ;  but  that  is  not  innocency, 
it  is  only  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  evil  of  his  sins. 
He  will  not  fail,  the  Ijord  working  in  him,  to  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance :  these  attest  his 
sincerity,  and  satisfy  his  observers ;  but  these  are 
not  his  holiness — the  altar  must  sanctify  both  hira 
and  his  gifts. 

This  holiness  of  character  was  sometimes  con- 
veyed by  touching  the  person  with  oil  mingled  with 
blood  from  off  the  altar ;  sometimes  by  contact  with 
a  holy  thing,  or  by  a  fixture  to  the  temple  which 
had  been  consecrated:  and  every  part  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  by  which  we  may  illustrate  the  rites  of 
the  patriarchal  church,  proclaims  and  shadows  this 
great  truth — that  the  sanctifying  or  consecrating  of 
those  whom  the  death  of  Christ  redeems,  and 
cleanses  from  all  unrighteousness,  is  only  effected 
by  union  with  Christ  and  by  spiritual  communica- 
tion from  the  risen  Saviour  through  ihe  Holy  Ghost. 
Christ '  sanctified  himself,  that  we  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth.'  The  earthly  tabernacle  in 
which  the  Lord  of  glory  was  iacarnate,  was  taken 
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and  separated  from  corrupt  human  nature,  dedicated 
to  God,  and  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  the  Hdy 
Godhead ;  and  into  a  holy  temple  with  his  body 
his  redeemed  are  built :  **  to  whom  coming,  as  unto 
a  living  stone,"  **  ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
oflfer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ.'*  According  to  another  metaphor, 
they  are  branches  separated  from  their  native  tree, 
and  are  grafted  into  this  new  stock,  that  they  may 
receive  nourishment  from  the  living  vine.  His 
sanctified  humanity,  like  a  grain  of  wheat  falling 
into  the  earth  and  dying,  being  quickened  again, 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit  **  after  its  kind,"  and  the 
fruit  is  the  regenerated  and  spiritualized  souls  and 
bodies  of  his  saints.  The  commencement  of  this 
great  change,  in  its  effects  or  symptoms,  is  evi- 
denced by  a  moral  and  religious  reformation  in 
heart  and  life ;  but  is  in  itself  a  true  and  real  phy- 
sical or  supernatural  operation  carried  on  by  the 
Almighty  power  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  bestows. 
Christ,  as  it  were  with  conjugal  affection,  "  has 
loved  the  church,  and  has  given  himself  for  it,  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word:  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be 
holy,  and  without  blemish'.** 
Such  was  the  mystery  shown  in  the  rites  of  sacrifice 

*  Eph.  y.  S5|  fcc. 
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and  sanctifying,  which,  from  the  very  earliest  ages, 
the  Elohim  appointed  as  the  form  of  worship  with 
which  he  would  be  approached  by  those  with  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  establish  his  covenant  of  eternal 
life  and  peace.  This  was  the  ordinance  of  Berilh. 
Thus  Job  worshipped  him:  such  was  the  form  of 
worship  in  which  he  had  trained  his  children.  He 
could  not  make  them  spirlltial  worshippers ;  the  new 
birdi,  which  is  quickened  from  the  atoning  victim, 
is  "  not  of  blood,"  "  nor  of  the  will  of  man,"  but  he 
could  bring  his  children  to  the  appointed  ordinances, 
and  pray  and  hope  for  an  effectual  blessing.  This 
is  all  that  the  religious  parent  can  do,  under  what- 
ever dispensation  of  mercy. 

Job  was  apprehensive  his  children  had  sinned  ; 
they  needed,  then,  a  fresh  application  of  pardoning 
grace;  and  he  would  bring  them  to  the  means  of 
grace:  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  text,  "  for  Job  said, 
it  may  be  my  sons  have  sinned  and  renounced 
■  Elohim  in  their  hearts,"  or,  as  the  words  may  be 
differently  understood,  "have  sinned  when  they 
blessed  Elohim  in  their  hearts."  Of  the  respeclive 
reasons  for  these  different  renderings,  I  am  hardly 
able    to   decide   which  preponderate'.      On    the 

'  That  the  term  f\2,  so  unifomily  signifying  *  to  bless,'  can 
never  with  propriety  bo  rendered  '  lo  curae,'  fts  our  authorized 
TersiOQ  supposes,  1  think  is  suiBciently  clear.  But  there  are 
reasons  which  render  it  tiot  improbable,  that  those  authors  are 
not  mistaken,  who  suppose  that  this  term  had  by  usage  ac- 
quired another  meaning,  to '  denounce'  or  '  renouiKe,'  or  '  bid 
good  bye  to." 

Not  with- 
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supposition  of  the  first  being  the  true  one»  it 
seems  to  express  the  apprehension,  that  his  chil- 
dren might  have  transgressed,  and  had  not  continued 
in  their  hearts  steadfast  to  the  covenant  of  the 
Elohim ;  he  would  therefore  do  what  he  could,  to 
make  them  formally  renew  that  covenant.  If  the 
latter  rendering  be  preferred,  we  may  understand  his 
apprehension  to  have  been  that,  while  his  sons  had 
been,  with  thankful  hearts,  acknowledging  the  tem- 
poral bounties  of  God  on  their  birth-day  festival^ 
there  had  been  also  transgressions  of  his  holy  law, 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  brought  to  an  humble 
acknowledgment,  and  be  urged  to  sue  for  remission 
in  the  appointed  form. 

:  It  is  observed  that  this  was  Job's  constant  prac- 
tice on  all  such  occasions.  Under  every  dispensa- 
tion, those  sacred  ordinances  which  betoken  the 
fresh  application  of  pardoning  mercy  to  the  offending 
and  penitent  children  of  God,  or  which  are  ap- 
pointed to  convey  fresh  supplies  of  life  and  of  spiri- 
tual nourishment,  while  we  are  '  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  are  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  must  be  our  frequent  resources.  .  Such  are 
confession  and  absolution,  and  the  receiving  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Gospel  Church.     But  in  Job*s 

• 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  observed,  1  Kings 
xxi.  10,  13,  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained,  but  upon 
this  supposition, — and  some  will  think,  not  Judges  v.  24.  It 
may  seem  also  to  have  an  indefinite  sense  in  Gen.  xlix.  88. 
What  are  called  *  blessings,'  in  Jacob's  prophetic  farewell,  ar^ 
to  some  of  his  sons  annunciations  of  evil. 
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days,  as,  for  the  same  reason,  under  the  ceremonial 
]aw,  the  whole  process  of  the  covenant  was  gone 
through  on  every  such  occasion;  tlie  atoning  victim 
bled  afresh,  and  the  baptism  into  its  death  was  again 
renewed.  Because  this  was  not  the  real  covenant, 
nor  this  the  true  victim,  nor  this  '  the  one  baptism  :* 
all  was  but '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  and 
not '  the  very  imEige  of  the  tilings  ;'  ail  was  designed 
to  exercise  the  expecting  faith  of  the  people  of  God 
on  their  future  Redeemer,  and  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant in  his  blood.  They  could  not,  the  apostle 
observes,  "  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered 
year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect.  For  then,"  he  argues,  "  would  they 
not  have  ceased  to  be  offered .'  because  that  the 
worshippers  once  purged,  would  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins. 

But  how  much  greater  is  the  fulness  of  grace, 
as  manifested  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  to 
us,  who  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  once  for  all!"  "  for  by  one  offer- 
ing he  has  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified."  The  christian  believer,  once  purged, 
lias  no  more  conscience  of  sins,  that  is,  in  view  of 
God's  holy  law  and  eternal  judgment;  the  one  sa- 
crifice, by  its  one  baptism,  has  purged  for  ever  his 
guilt,  and  brought  him  into  a  new  state  of  existence 
before  God ;  but  still  he  has  conscience  of  sins  in 
the  view  of  the  holy  discipline  of  his  chastening 
Father ;  still  he  needs  new  applications  of  mercy 
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here ;  and  his  sanctifying,  though  perfect  in  Christ, 
in  its  personal  application,  still  needs  perfecting 
and  replenishing.  Though  the  character  given  be 
indelible,  holy  Uiings,  on  account  of  profanations 
and  contracted  defilements,  need  fiequent  deans* 
ings  and ''  reccmcilings.'* 

The  religious  hope  of  believers,  under  the  Abra* 
hamic  covenant,  and  under  the  covenant  of  the 
earlier  patriarchal  church,  rested  upon  the  same 
substantial  grounds ;  but '  life  and  immortality'  is 
now  *  brought  to  the  light ;'  promises  then  waited 
for  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  now  being  fiilfiUed ; 
the  ancient  believers  had  the  promise  of  life  from 
their  covenant  Eiohim ;  but  we  have  it  from  him 
"  in  actuality,  or  more  abundantly."  We  can  now 
read  and  acknowledge  that  the  Redeemer  has  been, 
to  put  away  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  We 
may  know  and  feel— have  *  the  answer  of  the  con- 
science'— ^that  Jesus  is  now  risen  fi*om  the  dead,  and 
is  made  a  quickening  spirit.  Our  life  which  is  hidden 
with  him  in  God,  doth  already  begin  to  flow  through 
the  veins  of  his  mystical  body,  restoring  the  dead 
to  life,  and  animating,  in  a  degree,  the  inert  mass, 
which  lay  spirituaUy  dead  before ;  but  still  we  wait 
for  the  glory  that  is  to  be  brought  to  us  at  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ  at  his  second  coming. 

What  has  been  said,  from  a  '  comparison  of 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual,*  will  give  us  a  suffi- 
dient  idea  of  Job's  religion,  and  of  the  religicxi 
which  he  had  established  in  his  family.    What  his 
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children  were,  under  such  management,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  with  regard  to  the  patriarch  him- 
self, his  character  is  unequivocally  stated  ;  "  that  he 
was  sound  and  upright,  and  feared  £lohim,  and 
departed  from  evil." 

k 

Job's  Trial  of  A£Hction. — The  providential  Government 
'  of  God  by  the  imlrumeniality  of  Angels,' — The  share  of 

the  Evil  Spirit  in  the  afflictions  of  Jab. — His  patient 
submission. 


SECTION  II. 


It  pleased  God  that  Job,  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  very  great  prosperity  upon  earth,  should 
fall  into  temptation,  into  the  '  fiery  trial'  of  most 
grievous  affliction. 

Several  motives  of '  the  Disposer  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth'  are  suggested  to  the  sufFcrer,  in 
our  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  as  probably 
moving  the  Lord  to  afflict  him ;  "  whether  it  be  for 
the  trial  of  faith,  for  the  example  of  others,"  "  or  to 
correct  in  you  something  that  doth  offend  the  eyes 
of  your  heavenly  Father."  All  these  motives,  it  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  may  be  ascribed  to  God,  in  his 
causing  Job  to  be  aiflicted. 

Job's  trial  did  purify  and  raise  the  standard  of 
his  faith,  and  he  has  become  an  example  to  others. 
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We  learn  much  from  the  circumstance,  that  Job's 
faith  in  Him  that  was  to  come,  notwithstanding 
his  weakness,  and  infirmities  in  other  respects, 
shines  forth  in  such  strength  and  splendour,  when 
he  despairs  of  all  besides  ; ''  ye  have  heard/'  says 
St.  James,  *'  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful, 
and  of  tender  mercy/* 

But  there  was  also  '  something*  in  Job  that  did 

*  ofiend  the  eyes  of  his  Heavenly  Father,'  notwith- 
standing his  real  and  exemplary  piety ;  and  this  is 
plainly  opened  to  us,  in  what  follows,  to  have  been 
a  leaning  in  Job*s  heart  to  pride  and  self-righteous- 
ness ;  and  we  see  that  it  was  corrected  by  this 
severe,  yet  fatherly  chastisement;  for  Job  is 
brought  to  *  abhor  himself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes/  And  how  particularly  striking  is  the  admo- 
nition contained  in  the  story  of  Job  to ''  the  brother 
of  high  degree,"  to  those  children  of  God,  who  have 
been  indulged  with  long  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
sperity, and,  what  is  more,  who  have  been  main- 
tained, in  a  long  course  of  great  usefulness,  and  of 
splendid  virtues,  whereby  they  have  adorned  their 
christian  profession,  lest  they  should  harbour  pride, 
and  think  too  much  of  their  works  and  attainments; 
lest  they  should  forget  what  they  are,  and  withdraw 
something  from  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  that  grace 
by  which  alone  they  are  saved. 

And  besides  this  trying  of  faith,  for  its  purifying, 

*  as  gold  is  tried/  and  for  the  example  of  others. 
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and  besides  this  correction  unto  righteousness  that 
Job  needed,  we  shall  discover,  I  think,  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  Almighty  had  a  design  to  fit  and  prepare 
Job  for  an  important  station  in  his  visible  church 
on  earth,  and  for  scenes  of  future  usefulness  as  his 
servant  and  minister.  And  one  great  moral  to  be  I 
learned  from  the  story  of  Job,  is,  that  the  Lord  ' 
is  full  of  design  and  of  wise  purpose,  in  all  his 
dealings  in  providence, — that  nothing  is  by  chance, 
nothing  is  done  in  vain,  nothing  without  a  definite 
object. 

A  scene  is  now  opened  to  us  in  heaven;  the 
secrets  ofthe  unseen  world  are  disclosed  for  our  in- 
struction. When  Paul  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heavens,  he  could  give  no  account  of  what  he  saw ; 
the  realities  of  heavenly  things  were  undescribable 
by  human  ideas,  or  by  human  words.  And  perhaps 
it  will  be  thought  that,  in  some  respects,  in  the 
scene  before  us,  earthly  things  are  made  to  stand 
as  the  types  of  heavenly,  and  allusions  taken  from 
the  usual  proceedings  of  human  potentates  are  era- 
ployed  merely  to  convey  some  imperfect  notions  of 
the  operations  ofthe  divine  government. 

Ver.  G.  And  it  was  the  day  when  the  Sons  of  llio 
Elohim  came  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  ;  and 
the  adversary  came  also  among  them. 

Conceive  of  the  All-Glorious,  the  Eternal  and 
Incomprehensible  Deity  as  a  human  monarch. 
Then  there  was  a  day,  when  '  the  king  would  take 
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account  of  his  servants/  of  those  '  ministers  of  His 
that  do  his  pleasure/  and  by  whom  he  executes  the 
decrees  of  his  foreknowledge  and  providence  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

But  when  we  take  into  consideration  another 
mystery  revealed  in  scripture,  this  humanizing  o(  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  governing  providence  of  creation^ 
will  not  appear  altogether  figurative,  or  merely  alle- 
gorical. For  we  learn,  that  the  Divine  Person,  who 
created  and  who  '  sustaineth  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,'  was  the  future  Redeemer  of  men ;  and 
that  although  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  glory 
equal,  and  the  majesty  co-eternal,  yet  that,  in  his 
work  of  creation,  and  in  the  formation  of  intellig^it 
creatures,  the  Son  wrought  not  in  the  manifestatioD 
of  the  full  splendour  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Finite  could  not  receive  the  impress  of  infinite,  nor 
could  the  highest  of  created  intelligences  comprehend 
the  Almighty  to  perfection.  But  we  gather  from  reve- 
lation, that  all  creation,  in  its  formation,  and  in  its 
destination,  has  a  special  reference  to  the  manifesta^ 
tion  of  the  Godhead  in  personal  union  with  a  created 
nature.  Very  glorious  indeed  must  be  that  created 
nature,  which  can  be  made  to  embody  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  and  hold,  in  oneness  of  person,  the 
Infinite,  yet  that  created  nature  must  still  be  finite, 
because  it  is  a  creature.  The  infinite,  in  this  mys- 
terious person,  must  shine  through  the  finite.  As 
the  created  light  was  made  to  tabernacle  in  the  sud» 
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and  from  his  orb  to  radiate  through  all  the  solar 
system,  which  had  been  formed  in  proportion  to  his 
bulk  and  according  to  the  measures  of  his  extending 
influence  ;  so  the  uncreated  Hght,  thus  to  speak  of  ^ 
the  essence  of  the  living  God,  or  rather  of  what 
may  be  known  of  God,  and  which  was  to  be  mani- 
fested to  created  nature,  was  to  be  placed  in  one 
vast  receptacle,  in  relation  to  which,  in  their  re- 
spective proportions,  and  at  their  measured  dis- 
tances, all  things  were  created,  formed,  and 
fashioned,  and  made  to  move  in  their  spheres. 

Much  of  the  creation  of  this  lower  world,  we  may 
further  observe,  was  finished,  and  the  light,  which 
had  been  separated  from  darkness,  had  for  several 
periods  gone  through  its  evolutions,  before  the  orb 
of  the  sun  was  formed  to  receive  it.  And  yet  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  whole  planetary  system  was 
formed  in  relation  and  in  due  proportions  to  the  solar 
orb  afterwards  to  be  brought  in,  and  which  was  to 
minuter  to  tliem  the  light,  and  rule  all  their  motions ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  material  light,  and 
every  other  agency  in  nature  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  solar  orb,  were  made  to  obey  a  law  sub- 
serrient  to  what  was  to  be  their  fixed  rule  of  action, 
when  '  the  great  ruler  of  the  day'  should  be  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  his  system.  Thus  the  humanityto  which 
God,  in  his  second  person,  was  to  be  united,  was  not, 
we  know,  formed  and  fashioned  till  late  in  time  :  noT 
till  after  he  had  in  it,  in  obscurity  and  in  a  state  of 
humiliation,  accomplished  the  work  of  his  people's 
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redemption,  did  he  shine  forth  from  it  in  the  splen- 
dour of  *  the  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of 
God/  We  gather,  however,  from  scripture,  that 
all  things  in  creation  were  formed  and  ordered  in 
relation  to  Him,  in  this,  the  fixed  created  orb  of  his 
glory ;  in  which,  to  all  eternity  will  be  seen  '  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,'  whence  is  to  beam  the 

*  shine  of  that  light*  which  '  cannot  be  approached* 
unto,  and  '  the  efiulgence  of  that  glory'  which  is 
itself  thick  darkness  to  the  created  inteUigence ;  for 
it  cannot  comprehend  it.  But  the  eye  that  contem*. 
plates  the  '  King  of  Glory,'  though  nothing  meets 
the  sense,  or  the  discerning  faculty,  but  what  has 
been  created,  yet  it  has  seen  God ;  has  beheld  the 

*  face  of  Jehovah :'  because  it  has  seen  what  belcxigs 
to  the  person  of  Him  who  is  Jehovah. 

We  learn  that  it  was  for  the  manifestation  of 
this  glory  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christt 
that  all  things  are,  and  were  created;  and  that 
Jesus  himself,  as  '  constituted  Lord,'  and  anointed 
king,  created  all  things,  and  governed  all  things, 
before  he  had  actually  taken  upon  him  his  created 
nature.  That,  for  this  purpose,  he  came  forth  frcHn 
God ;  came  forth  in  his  divine  nature,  for  as  yet  he 
had  no  other ;  came  forth  to  act  in  his  predestinated 
character,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Divine 
will — to  execute,  as  a  minister,  what  had  been 
before  transcribed  and  appointed  in  the  counsel&  of 
the  Eternal  Trinity.  In  creation  we  behold  the  Soit 
of  God  working  in  this  capacity ;  He  that  everlast-^ 
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ingly  was  in  God,  personally  distinguished  as  a  son 
to  a  fether,  (for  so  only  can  human  words  express 
relation  incomprehensible  to  all  finite  understand- 
ings) of  the  same  essence,  power,  and  majesty, 
begins  to  sustain  a  new  relation  to  absolute  Deity, 
has  already  begun  to  sustain  an  external  genera- 
tion, of  which  his  taking  upon  hira  our  flesh  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  rising  from  the  dead, 
and  his  ascending  into  glory,  were  but  the  finishing 
acts.  He  was  "  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds  ;"  not  only  with  respect  to  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  his  person  within  the  incomprehensible 
Godhead,  but  also  with  respect  to  external  mani- 
festation: and,  in  the  beginning  of  alt  creation  and 
time,  "  was"  not  only"  God,"  but  "  with  God,"  in 
another  capacity,  as  '  the  word  of  God,'  and  as 
"  the  first-born  of  every  creature." 

He  that  built  all  things  is  God.  But  he  did  not  build 
the  frame  of  universal  nature  for  absolute  Godhead 
to  dwell  in ;  but  in  his  new  capacity,  within  the  des- 
tined limits  of  which  he  was  confining  all  his  infinite 
power  and  glory.  It  was  the  Son  erecting  his  own 
house,  preparing  botli  his  household  and  their  habi- 
tation, among  whom  he  was,  in  his  created  nature, 
to  receive  the  highest  honours  of  the  house,  as  the 
visible  representative  of  his  Eternal  Father.  And 
this  appertains  not  to  this  visible  world  alone,  but 
to  whatever  has  been  created :  "  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created  which  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
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thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers: 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  far  him :  and 
He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  caa^ 
sisf." 

This  consideration,  whidi  ought  always  to  be 
before  us,  if  we  would  understand  the  Scriptures^ 
will  readily  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
most  sublime  descriptions  of  Deity,  and  of  his 
works,  both  in  creation  and  in  providence,  there  is 
often  so  much  mingled  which  seems  to  designate 
the  person  and  operation  of  a  creature.  And  we 
observe  that  where  there  is  minutely  recorded  the 
visible  appearance  of  *  Jehovah,*  the  •  Elohim  of 
Israel,*  however  magnificent  be  the  display  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  the  resemblance  presented  to  the 
view  was  that  of  a  *  form  like  the  sons  of  men,'  *  a 
glorified  man.'  These  visions  are  to  be  considered 
as  prophetic  representations  of"  the  Only  Begotten,'* 
not  yet "  brought  into  the  world,'*  but  a  reality  in 
the  Divine  mind,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  pre* 
destination,  and  foreshown  by  the  Son  of  God,  on 
these  occasions,  to  his  favoured  creatures ;  and  this 
we  must  remember,  when  we  come  to  that  part  of 
the  work  before  us,  when  Job  can  say  concerning 
the  Great  God,  "  now  mine  eye  hath  seen  thee," 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  Only 
Begotten  Son,  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fathw, 
He  hath  declared  him^.** 

•  Col.  i.  16.  *  Jobni.  18. 
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In  the  passage  we  are  now  considering,  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  administering  his  providential 
kingdom ;  the  ministers  of  his  power  are  described 
as  taking  their  wonted  stations  before  his  throne  ; 
they  are  called  "  sons  of  the  Elohim."  That,  as  to 
their  nature,  these  heavenly  beings  are  angels,  few 
seem  to  doubt ;  angel  is  indeed  a  term  whereby  we 
have  learned  to  distinguish  all  the  various  orders 
of  beings,  whatever  they  are,  or  may  have  been, 
which  are  now  subsisting  between  man  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  at  the  head  of  the  visible  creation,  and 
the  throne  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Angels  are 
among  the  invisible  things  which  were  created 
hi/  and  for  the  Son  of  God,  to  serve  him  in  his 
capacity  of  '  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  and 
"Lord  of  all." 

He  is  the  '  Lord  of  Angels,*  as  well  as  of  men: 
and  this  his  title,  '  the  archangel,'  which  in  scrip- 
ture is  exclusively  given  to  him,  denotes.  Angels 
are,  by  creation,  it  is  evident  from  scripture,  supe- 
rior to  man,  who  is  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth : 
"they  excel  in  strength,"  and  are  employed  as 
ministers  of  God's  providence,  to  do  his  pleasure  in 
the  concerns  of  this  lower  world.  They,  and  the 
heaven  which  is  their  abode,  at  least  with  regard  to 
some  of  them,  were  also  plainly  created  before  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth,  which  were  framed  for  the 
habitation  of  men,  how  long  before  we  know  not ; 
but  God  speaks  of  these  '  sons  of  the  Elohim,'  as 
shouting  for  joy  when  he  laid  the  first  foundations 
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of  the  earth:  and  as  they  were  *  sons  of  the 
Elohim'  then,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  ''the  elect  angels/'  and  the  fallen 
angels,  had  been  already  begun  to  be  manifested, 
and  that  the  period  of  the  probationary  state  of 
angels,  of  some  of  them  at  least,  had  already 
expired,  before  the  seven  days*  work  of  this  lower 
creation  was  begun. 

The  term  "  Sons  of  the  Elohim,"  in  the  passage 
before  us,  and  in  the  one  just  referred  to,  is  very 
particularly  to  be  remarked.  This  name  of  Grod, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  does  not  designate  God 
in  his  natural  relation  to  his  creatures^  but  in  his 
covenant-relation ;  which  covenant  is  but  another 
name  for  '  the  dispensation  of  Christ/  These 
angels  were,  therefore,  not  merely  *  sons,*  as  being, 
by  creation,  the  offspring  of  God,  but  they  were 
sons  of  •  the  God  of  peace/  by  adoption  and  grace. 
Our  notion  of  these  heavenly  beings  is,  that  they 
never  fell  from  the  perfection  in  which  they  were 
created,  and  therefore  could  not  need  an  expiation 
and  remission  of  sins,  as  we  do,  from  the  atoning 
blood  of  the  Testator  in  God's  covenant.  But  still, 
the  fall,  or  known  apostacy ,  of  some  of  these  angeb 
that  excel  in  strength,  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  a  mere  creature,  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  and  permitted  to  appreciate  good 
and  evil  for  himself,  could  not  but  prove  fallible, 
and  would  have  so  much  of  self  about  him,  that,  in 
seeking  his  own,  he  would  fall  short  of  the  glory 
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of  God.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  manifestation  of 
the  grace  or  favour  of  God,  that  when  some  of  the 
angels  fell,  '  being  lifted  up  with  pride,'  he  should 
be  pleased  to  stay  the  probation  of  the  rest,  and  to 
give  them  a  stability  in  their  happy  state,  through 
a  union  with,  or  a  dependence  upon,  "  that  first-born 
of  every  creature,"  whom  they  were  created  to 
serve;  so  that  they  should  know  themselves  to 
stand  by  his  strength,  and  by  his  virtue  alone.  In 
this  way  only,  perhaps,  could  the  pride  of  the  intel- 
lectual creature  be  abashed  for  ever,  and  all  its 
glorying,  except  in  the  Lord,  be  silenced.  So 
only,  or  in  this  way  best,  would  all  things  tend  to 
the  glory  of  Christ,  and  of  God  by  him,  in  the 
angelic  world. 

These  elect  angels,  therefore,  being  '  the  sons  of 
the  Elohim,'  are  part  of  that  family  of  which  the 
aposde  speaks  "  of  whom," — "  of  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  "  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named'." 

Shall  we  call  them  '  the  elder  brethren'  of  that 
family?  such  they  were,  certainly,  as  to  the  period 
of  their  creation, — ay,  before  "  the  First  Born" 
himself,  as  to  his  being  brought  into  full  manifes- 
tation ;  but,  as  he, 'coming  after  them,  was  pre- 
ferred before  them,'  so  also,  in  and  with  him,  were 
to  be  set  in  heavenly  places  some  nearer  and  dearer 
relatives,   of  his   own   flesh  and    blood,    fetched, 

'  Eph.  iii.  15. 
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indeed,  from  a  lower  state  than,  that,  from  whidi 
divine  grace  had  exalted  the  angels ;  bought  with 
a  greater  expenditure  of  its  ridies ;  and  also  pre- 
destinated to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God*s 
only  begotten  Son,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
idves :  so  that  they,  in  their  unity  with  Christ, 
obtain  a  more  excellent  name  than  angels. 

In  those  prophetical  visions  of  the  glory  of 
Christ,  whidi  are  revealed  in  scripture,  we  remark, 
that  within  the  circle  of  holy  angels  whidi  surrounds 
the  throne  of  the  King  of  glory,  there  are  other 
emblematical  beings  represented;  'dierubim,*  or 
*  seraphim,*  living  creatures,  and  crowned  elders ; 
and  we  are  warranted  in  deciphering  these  emblems 
concerning  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  who 
sit  down  with  the  First  Bom  on  his  throne  \  To 
these,  with  Christ,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  put  in  sub- 
jection, *'  the  world  to  come,*'  in  distinction  firom 
angels,  to  whom  it  is  not  put  in  subjection. 

But  the  world,  under  its  present  dispensation,  is, 
it  should  seem,  subjected  to  angels  ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  ministry  and  instrumentality  is  mudi  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  Ood*s  providence :  they 
seem  to  appear  before  Jehovah  in  the  capacity  of 
its  agents,  in  the  verse  we  are  considering.  That 
angels  waited  on  some  manifestations  of  the  divine 
presence,  and  *  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  words,' 
seems  clear ;  and  it  is  declared  that  it  Mras  *  thb 
soN>  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  that  mani- 

•  Rev.  V.  8,  9. 
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Pfcsted  him.  But  how  extensive  might  have  been 
fthe  knowledge  of  angels  respecting  the  "  mystery 

*  of  God,  and   of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,"  we 

*  know  not.  How  deep  was  their  penetration  .into 
I  the  scheme  of  grace  and  providence  to  be  developed 
I  in  this  world,  in  which  he,  that  was  the  head  of 

angels  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  become  the  son  of 
man,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; — ^or  with 
I  what  thoughts,  at  a  subsequent  period,  angels 
t  waited  at  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  saw  his  temptations 
I  during  all  his  abode  in  the  '  body  of  his  humiha- 
rtion,'  or,  afar  off,  beheld  his  death,  and  the  hour 
}  of  the  triumph  of  the  powers  of  darkness — 'what 
'  former  hopes  and  expectations  were  realized  or 
)  surpassed,  when  he  '  was  seen  of  angels,'  and  '  re- 
y  ceived  up  into  glory,'  all  this  we  know  not.  But 
'  we  are  told  by  St.  Peter',  that  there  are  still 
\  *'  things"  being  carried  on  in  this  world,  under  the 
I  dispensation  of  '  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
rheaven,'  that  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  So 
St  Paul  speaks  of  the  present  dispensation  of  the 
spirit ;  "  to  the  intent  that  now,  unto  the  princi- 
■  palities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
rinown  by  the  angels  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, 
F  according  to  the  eternal  purpose,  which  he  pur- 
j  posed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ''." 

This  manifold  wisdom,  perhaps,  is  not  yet  fully 
f  known  to  angels  ;  perhaps  we  may  include  angels 
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in  that  **  whole  creation*'  which  is  looking  and 
longing  for  ''the  manifestations  of  the  Son  of 
Ood/'  the  finishing  of  this  great  redemption  out  of 
nmnkind. 

These  '  Sons  of  Elohim/  Sons  of  God  in  the 
covenant  of  his  grace,  came  to  present  themselves 
before  Jehovah,  or,  as  the  phrase  properly  signi- 
fies, came  to  take  their  stations  as  servants  ready  to 
attend  the  orders  of  their  master.  But  the  affair 
which  now  occupies  the  divine  counsels  is  not  a 
purpose  of  grace,  except  through  the  interposition 
of  evil,  and,  therefore,  not  an  affiiir  to  be  committed 
for  execution  to  good  angels.  They  are  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation^ 
but,  perhaps,  agreeably  to  their  nature,  always  on 
those  works  of  inmicdiate  mercy  and  grace  which 
they  love ;  but  now,  for  wise  purposes,  a  diild  of 
God  is  to  be  chastened  and  afflicted  with  evil :  and 
we  discover  that  there  are,  in  the  angelic  world, 
other  instruments  of  God's  wonderful  providence, 
nx>re  fit  to  be  employed  on  such  an  occasion.  So 
earthly  potentates  are  sometimes  wont  to  select 
different  persons  to  bear  their  messages  of  grace, 
and  to  execute  the  severity  of  their  justice.  So, 
among  their  fellow-men,  how  different  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  are  raised  up  to  be  the '  scourges 
of  God'  in  their  generation,  and  of  those  who  are 
sent  on  errands  of  mercy,  or  are  employed  as  bene- 
factors to  mankind !  Yet  all  is  Providence,  all 
is  alikci  as  to  the  effect  produced,  the  band  of 
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r  God  f  every  portion  is  from  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
right  hand,  and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same.  This 
I  prerogative  of  Almighty  sovereignty,  the  Great 
God  always  challenges  to  himself  In  holy  scripture; 
and  that  not  only  when  natural  evil  is  consecrated 
as  the  sword  of  justice,  but  also  when  the  wicked 
wrath  of  malevolent  creatures  is  called  forth  and  let 
out,  or  when  the  '  strong  delusion  prevails,'  that 
those  '  who  love  not  the  truth  may  believe  the  lie' 
;  that  will  seal  the  perdition  of  their  souls. 

This  is,  indeed,  matter  of  very  solemn  considera- 
l.tion,  and  must  be  contemplated  with  awful  reve- 
I  rence.     It  may  well  cause  the  hearts  of  mortals  to 
feel  a  shuddering  ;  the  great  Redeemer  wept  from 
I  his  human  eyes  when  he  beheld  the  fruits  of  sin  in 
I  the  infliction  of  evil.      But  without  ascribing  this 
entire  sovereignty  tc  his  Maker,  man  cannot  honour 
him  as  he  ought ;   nor,  according  to  what  he  has 
I  revealed  of  himself, '  sanctify  the  Lord  God  to  him- 
self, to  be  his  fear  and  his  dread.' 

We   are   sometimes   indeed  permitted,   in    the 
scriptural  representations  of   God,  to  leave  out  of 
.-sight    infallible  wisdom  and  Almighty  power,  in 
border  that,  where  moral   evil  exists,  and  triumphs 
I-  in  defiance  of    God's  holy  law    and   threatened 
judgment,  we  may  not,  at  any  rate,  fail  to  discern 
the  complete   responsibility  of  all  its    voluntary 
L  agents  and  instruments,    and    the  justice  of  that 
punishment  which  they  are  bringing  upon  them- 
selves,  as   the  perpetrators   of  that    which  God 
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haletlu  We  are  pennitted,  in  this  view,  when 
shown  the  *  wickedness'  of  the  human  heart»  and 
the '  yiolence'  with  which  the  earth  is  filled,  to  con- 
ceive of  Jehovah,  that  **  it  repenteth  him  that  he 
hath  made  man  upon  the  earth/'  that  ^*  it  grieveth 
to  his  heart.'*  Thus  we  hear  him  ccxnplain  of  an 
iqpoBtate  church :  *'  What  could  have  been  done  more 
for  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  to  it :  where- 
fore then,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?"  So  God 
would  feel,  and  such  would  be  his  disappointment, 
at  the  prevalence  of  evil  and  at  the  frustration  of 
good,  if  he  were  a  creature.  And  thoughts  and 
^passions"  somewhat  of  this  kind,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Son  of  God  where  he  sets  himself 
forth  as  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  assumed 
humanity ;  and  it  is  in  this  capacity,  we  know,  he 
dispenses  providence,  and  will  judge  wicked  men 
and  angels,  at  the  day  of  their  final  doom. 

But  when  the  greatness  of  his  eternal  Godhead, 
which  is  all  one  with  that  of  the  Invisible  Father  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  contemplated  as  being  in  the 
ascendant,  evil  has  then  a  different  aspect,  both  as 
to  its  existence  and  employment  in  God  s  creation. 
Cratrary  to  the  calculation  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
or  beyond  the  control  of  his  almighty  power,  we 
are  sure,  it  could  not  have  been,  and  could  not  have 
moved;  or,  if  we  consider  evil  as  a  mere  defect  and 
defalcation  in  the  creature,  could  not  have  had  a 
place,  or  a  room  to  fall  out,  or  to  range  in  the  crea- 
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lion  of  God,  without  his  will  and  pleasure.  But  in 
the  world  which  the  Son  of  God  has  created  for  his 
own  glory,  and  the  glory  of  God  in  him,  evil  had  a 
place  assigned,  and  a  limited  range  appointed. 
He  saw  it  to  be  best,  upon  the  whole,  and  most  for 
the  glory  of  God,  though  he  hateth  sin,  considered 
in  itself,  with  perfect  hatred  ;  and,  in  his  created 
nature,  when  he  speaks  from  that,  describes  it  as 
causing  him  '  grief  of  heart.'  But  in  all,  his  glory 
will  be  seen,  he  will  "  shew  his  wrath,"  and  *  make 
his  power  known,'  where  he  endureth  with  much 
long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion; and  especially  will  he  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
"  afore  prepared  unto  glory." 

Our  wisdom  may  not  be  sufficient  to  describe 
evil  in  its  remotest  spring  and  origin, — where  it 
burst  forth  in  the  will  and  understanding  of  a  mighty 
angel:  for  the  Scripture  does  plainly  trace  it  all  to 
one  father  and  one  author,  who  stood  forth  as  the 
adversary  of  his  Creator,  the  head  of  the  angelic 
hosts ;  and  did  prevail,  we  know,  to  withdraw 
angels  and  principalities  and  powers  from  the  truth 
of  their  allegiance,  and  to  corrupt  mankind  in  their 
first  parents  as  soon  as  created. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  among 
us,  that  because  sentence  against  an  evil  deed  is 
not  speedily  executed,  our  hearts  may  be  fully  set 
in  us  to  do  evil.  And  without  an  absolute  denial 
in  our  thoughts  of  all  vindictive  justice  in  the  Omni- 
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potent,  we  can  take  pleasure  in  evil,  and  can 
esteem  success  in  many  ungodly  pursuits  to  be 
prosperity ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  misery  they 
produce  to  our  fellow-creatures,  can  see,  in  these 
pursuits,  objects  for  our  pride,  glory,  and  ambi- 
tion,— sometimes  even  in  defiance  of  God,  or .  of 
his  messengers, — sometimes  with  the  hypocritical 
pretext  of  the  blessing  and  assistance  of  Divine 
Providence!  By  this  analogy  we  may  perhaps 
form  some  conception  of  the  condition  of  fallen 
angels.  Whatever  alteration  has  taken  place  in 
their  condition  of  being,  their  sentence  is  not  yet 
executed ;  they  are  not  yet  divested  of  all  their 
natural  liberty  and  power,  nor  have  yet  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity  ;  but  are  still  ranging 
at  large  under  the  control  of  Providence — sometimes 
compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  it — sometimes, 
perhaps,  in  the  ignorance  of  their  pride,  thinking 
they  escape  its  glance,  and  are  causing  crafl  to 
prosper  in  their  hands,  to  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  to  the  gratifying  of  their  own  malevolent 
dispositions. 

The  supposition  is  not  improbable,  that  the  great 
object  of  their  dislike  and  animosity  is  the  erection 
of  the  throne  of  "  the  First  Bom."  Perhaps,  like 
some  of  his  adversaries  upon  earth,  they  will  not 
or  cannot  understand  the  mystery  of  his  Divine 
Person,  and  mocking  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  that  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  to  himself*  the  cry  of  their 
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rebellion  has  been,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us ;"  but  "  He  that  sitteth  on  high 
laugheth  them  to  scorn,  for  he  hath  seen  that  their 
day  is  coming."  In  the  meanwhile  His  wisdom 
controls  and  directs  their  evil :  they  are  but  the 
instruments  of  his  sovereign  will,  "  though  they 
think  not  so,  but  it  is  in  their  hearts  to  destroy  !" 
In  all  that  their  counsels  achieve,  either  by  their 
own  personal  prowess  over  the  powers  of  inanimate 
nature,  or  through  the  suggestions  with  which  they 
fill  the  hearts  of  wicked  men,  they  do  but  accom- 
plish what  God's  counsel  and  foreknowledge  before 
determined  to  be  done.  So  that  in  the  distribution 
of  good  and  evil  which  we  behold  or  experience, 
though  we  perceive  the  '  malice  of  the  devil  or 
man,'  we  are  to  regard  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God, 
accomplishing,  by  whatever  instrument,  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.  The  ways  of  his  providence 
may  be  intricate  and  mysterious,  but  "  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  his  throne, 
righteousness  and  peace  are  the  habitation  of  his 
seat ;"  and  we  know  his  promise,  that  "  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

"  Divine  revelation  is  everywhere  careful  to  in- 
struct us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  or 
contingency,  or  blind  fate,  in  any  event  that  occurs. 
In  cases  where  it  has  most  such  an  appearance  to 
us,  the  hand  of  God  is  particularly  acknowledged  in 
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revelation.  When  one  strikes  the  fatal  blow,  which 
he  aimed  not  at  his  neighbour,  it  is  *  the  Lord  that 
deliyers  him  into  his  hands/  The  accident  is 
^the  visitation  of  God/  Nor  are  those  acts  of  his 
providence  less  purely  his  own,  as  to  all  their  eflS- 
eacy  and  efficiency,  which  are  accomplished  by 
tolunUny  agents,  be  they  in  their  own  nature  good 
or  evil.  The  wrath  of  man  serves  him,  and  the 
remainder  he  restrains.  The  malice  of  evil  demons 
obeys  the  same  law:  they  are  the  messengers  of 
his  providence,  as  well  as  his  good  angels.  Where 
they  do  their  own  sin,  and  receive  the  just  recom- 
pense of  reward,  that  which  is  their  sin  is  an  event 
designed  and  ordered  in  the  counsels  of  God. 

We  are  carefully  forbidden  in  Scripture  to  ima- 
gine that  there  are  two  independent  causes  of  good 
and  of  evil.  That  notion  we  know  very  early  arose 
in  the  eastern  world,  and  from  this  philo60{diy 
were  derived  the  gnostic  heresies  which  disturbed 
the  Christian  church  in  its  earliest  days,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Manichaean  sects.  They  saw  not, 
in  their  wisdom,  how  the  good  God  could  take  the 
agency  of  evil  into  his  own  hands,  and  work  it  out 
by  its  voluntary  agents,  without  being  himself  evil ; 
and  therefore  they  invented  another  evU  god-^and 
in  fact  deified  the  devil,  ascribing  to  his  sovereignty 
many  things  which  the  great  God  has  announced 
in  his  word  to  be  his  own  acts  and  deeds.  But 
how  dear  and  full  is  the  declaration  of  God,  by  his 
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prophet,  to  the  ancient  Persian,  educated  in  this 
'  science,  falsely  so  called :'  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me" — 
"  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things'." 

There  is  but  one  perfect  intelligence,  but  one 
sovereign  will,  which  is  being  accomplished  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth.  Moral  evil  is  but  a  certain  aflfec- 
tion  of  God's  creatures ;  he  knows  it,  and  determinea 
its  operations :  like  some  great  agent  in  nature 
which  the  mechanic  employs  to  accomplish  his 
work,  its  rush  and  the  force  which  it  puts  forth  ia 
all  its  own,  and  moves  in  everything  by  its  owa 
laws  ;  but  he  lets  and  hinders  it  as  he  pleases,  and 
so  combines,  controls,  and  regulates  it  powers,  that 
it  produces  the  finished  workmanship  to  his  hand 
which  he  designed  and  intended.  The  mystery  is, 
that  God  is  so  wise,  that  he  can,  in  like  manner  with 
the  mechanic  at  his  machine,  make  voluntary  agents, 
even  malevolent  spirits,  putting  forth  their  own 
choice,  to  accomplish  some  parts  of  his  vast  design, 
and  do  the  very  thing  which  he  intends,  and  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  passage  before  us  shews  us  something  of  the 
working  of  the  machine  of  Providence,  in  as  far  as 
the  created  powers  of  angelic  beings  are  employed : 
and  the  Scriptures,  in  many  places,  impress  us  with 

'  Isaiah  xir,  7,  &c. 
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the  notion  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  present 
dispensation  of  Providence  is  carried  on  by  their 
instrumentality.  Here  is  something,  in  the  high 
decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  maliciousness  of  an 
evil  spirit  had  best  accomplish,  and  by  him  it  is  to 
be  done*.  Accordingly,  when  '  the  sons  of  ESohim* 
oome  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah,  whe- 
ther called,  or  led  by  his  unknown  destiny,  or,  as 
yet,  by  external  profession,  one  of  them,  the  *  adver- 
sary^/  comes  also  among  them.  He  who  is  an 
enemy  to  the  chosen  people  of  Gkxi,  and  the  opposer 
of  his  plans  of  grace  towards  them,  is  the  enemy 
of  their  God^  and  this  will  be  manifested  one 
day  to  his  cost  But  as  the  adversary  of  Job, 
Satan  appears  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  Scripture 
represents  him  as  equally  the  adversary  of  all  the 
redeemed  from  among  men — as  that '  accuser  of  the 
brethren,* ''  who  accuses  them  day  and  night  before 
Ood.'*  A  voice  from  the  Divine  Presence  addresses 
"  tiie  adversary"— 

Ver.  7.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  the  adversary,  whence 
tomest   thou?   and  the   adversary  answered   Jehovah, 

^  Comp.  1  Kings  zxii. 

*  }Oicm.  The  adversary,  or  •  a  certain'  well  known  particu- 
lar adversary.  Satan  is  not  found  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  signifies  any  opposer  or  enemy,  whe- 
ther in  arms,  Num.  xxii.  22,  1  Sam.  xxix.  4. ;  or  in  a  judicial 
process,  Ps.  cix.  6,  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  Hence  properly  *  an 
accuser,*  or  '  plaintiff/  which  seems  the  peculiar  meaning  of 
the  word  in  this  place,  and  the  Septuagint  accordingly  trans- 
late *  i  AiJ/3oXof/  the  accuser. 
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and  said,  from  going  round  the  earth,  and  journeying 
thereon '. 

On  the  part  of  Satan  there  is  no  disguise  as  to 
what  had  been  chiefly  engaging  his  attention.  He 
does  not  mention  the  scene  of  his  wicked  seduc- 
tions as  a  detected  culprit.  Nor  is  it  impossible, 
that  the  appointed  station  and  charge  of  Satan  and 
his  angels  might  have  been  in  the  new  heavens  of 
that  earth  which  were  created  for  the  sake  of  man  ; 
and  though  his  unfaithfulness  was  known  to  Him 
who  knoweth  all  things,  yet,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
as  yet  judged  and  dislodged  from  his  post.  This 
will  account  for  his  reply  to  Jehovah;  for  he  seems 
to  answer  without  any  fear  or  confusion, "  from  going 
round  the  earth  and  journeying  thereon" — "  from 
going  my  "  rounds  in  the  earth,  and  walking  about 
in  it."  One  cannot  but  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  conviction  of  his  crime  was  not  yet  brought 
home  to  him ;  under  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God,  he  is  still  suffered  to  '  sport  himself  in  his 
deceivings !'  We  know  how  a  deluded  heart  can 
cause  a  sinner  of  mankind  to  feel  to  himself,  until 
his  iniquity  be  found  out  to  be  hateful,  even  though 
he  cannot  be  insensible  altogether  that  God  know- 
eth the  secrets  of  his  heart !  We  must  ascribe  some- 

'  Mr.  Good  has  '  roaming  round  ;'  the  exact  application  of 
the  word  Iffliff  will  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xiv. 
S,  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  officers  of  government  going 
th«r  circuit  through  tiie  land  to  number  the  people.  Perhaps, 
"  from  going '  my'  rounds  on  the  earth,  and  walking  about  on  it." 
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Wh&t  of  this  ieffisct  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  to  evil 
angels. 

It  will  suggest  itself  to  us,  that  Satan  must  cer- 
tainly have  heard  his  sentence  pronounced  in  Eden, 
when  *  a  certain  serpent*  had  shewed  himself  **  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord 
God  had  made."  However  this  may  be,  it  plainly 
appears  to  have  had  no  more  effect  upon  him,  than 
the  revelation  of  the  day  '  of  wrath  and  of  the  righ* 
teous  judgment  of  God/  has  upon  the  prosperous 
tinners  upon  earth.  That  ''  a  child  of  man*'  was 
to  execute  his  sentence,  if  he  was  indeed  known  to 
have  been  that  serpent,  might  have  mitigated  his 
trembling ;  or  perhaps,  that  manifestation  of  the 
earth's  Creator  in  Eden  was  so  differ^it  in  its 
appearancesi  that  Satan  would  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  same  presence  before  which  angels  took  their 
stations  in  the  world  above.  We  have,  however, 
only  to  remember  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  to  under- 
stand how  a  hardened  sinner  can  remain  undaunted 
amidst  the  displays  of  divine  power  and  greatness, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  seem  impos- 
sible. 

But  how  awful  is  this  disclosure,  that  there  is 
such  a  malevolent  being  at  large,  who  has,  for 
whatever  cause,  singled  out  mankind  as  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  murderous  hatred  and  never-ceas- 
ing malice.  He  loves  not  the  victims  of  his  seduc- 
tion ;  that  were  unnatural  in  a  seducer — and  is  glad 
to  be  the  minister  of  their  misery  and  destruction ; 
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aad  these  are,  generally,  all  mankind;  so  that  he  is 
admitted,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  "  the  God  of 
this  world,"  that  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
whose  '  course'  is  the  '  course'  of  this  world,  and 
'who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience:* 
we  are  told  "  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
one."  This  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan ;  and,  in 
a  variety  of  instances,  we  discover  from  scrip- 
ture, that,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  he 
is  employed  as  the  minister  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  on  the  very  apostates  whom  he  has  seduced, 
and  on  the  very  transgressors  whom  he  has  tempted 
to  sin. 

And  how  extraordinary  is  it,  to  6nd  in  scrip- 
ture so  many  of  the  ills  which  men  endure,  and 
which  are  immediately  the  effects  of  natural  causes, 
ascribed  to  evil  spirits;  but,  above  all,  that  our 
Saviour  should  designate  the  Devil,  as  "  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death  !"  And  if  the  evil  spirit 
is  such  a  father  to  them  that  do  his  works,  and  in 
some  sort  worship  him,  with  what  envious  eyes 
must  he  behold  any  fruits  of  converting  grace  in  his 
dominions — when  God  is  pleased  to  give  to  some 
of  those, '  who  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will,' 
*  repentance  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth, 
that  they  may  recover  from  his  snare,'  and '  renounce 
the  Devil  and  all  his  works.'  That  this  should  be 
felt  as  hostility,  and  should  be  resented  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  as  hostility,  we  need  not  be 
surprised ;  or  that  it  should  call  Ibrth,  on  the  part 
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of  Satan,  every  device  of  subtilty,  or  every  act  of 
violence,  which  a  higher  hand  would  suffer.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  Scripture  frequently  throws  light  upon 
his  machinations,  as  being  always  actively  engaged 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  that  truth,  the  acknow* 
lodgement  of  which  is,  to  the  penitent  sinner,  a 
release  from  his  thraldom ;  and  as  being  always 
ready  to  persecute,  or  harass,  or  '  beguile*  the 
children  of  Ood  when  in  possession  of  this  life* 
giving  truth. 

.  How  does  the  parable  of  the  sower  show  him 
employed  in  catching  up  the  word  which  was  sown 
in  the  heart !  What  does  the  temptation  of  Christ  In 
the  wilderness  discover  ?  How  were  the  fears  of  the 
apostle  exercised  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  among 
the  Ck)rinthians :  ''  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  ser- 
pent b^uiled  Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ*."  How  does  he  hasten  the  work  of 
forgiveness  towards  an  offender  in  the  same 
church,  declaring  his  apprehension  ''  lest  Satan 
should  get  an  advantage  of  us :  for  we  are  not  igno« 
rant  of  his  devices^!*'  And  particularly  should 
it  excite  attention,  to  discover  that  this  malevolent 
adversary  is  sometimes  permitted  to  inflict  the 
chastisement  of  the  heavenly  Father  upon  his  chil* 
dren.  Why  went  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  for 
eighteen  years,  ''bowed  together,  and  could  in 

•«Cor.xi.3.  ►ii.  11. 
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nowise  lift  up  herself?"  Satan  had  bound  her'. 
What  was  the  instrument  used  for  abashing  the 
risings  of  pride  in  Paul's  heart?  "a  minister  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him!"  So,  we  see  Job's  was  not  a 
singular  case ;  and  surely  there  is  something  worse 
indicated  than  Job's  trial,  in  that  awful  sentence: 
"  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord!" 

How  does  all  this,  in  connexion  with  the  passage 
before  us,  enforce  the  admonition  of  St.  Peter :  "  be 
sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in 
the  faith^"  We  shall  "  overcome  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  our  testi- 
mony" ;"  but  it  becomes  us  to  recollect,  that  "  the 
God  of  peace"  has  not  yet  "  bruised  Satan  under 
our  feet."  We  still  have  to  wrestle,  not  against 
"  flesh  and  blood"  only,  "  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places*'."  "  Greater,"  however,  "  is  He  that  is  in 
us,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  And  we  see,  in 
the  case  before  us,  that  Satan  can  have  no  power 
over  us,  unless  it  be  given  him  from  above ;  and 
therefore,  though  there  be  the  malice  of  Satan  in  our 


>■  1  Pet.  V.  8. 
;£ph.vi.  12. 
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afflictiofitii  there  is  the  mercy  of  our  God  alsOi  and 
that  will  rule  paramount  and  throughout,  and  mercy 
will  triumph  againf  t  justice. 

Ver.  8.  And  Jehoyah  nud  unto  the  ad?emry,  H«at 
thou  observed  my  senrant  Job }  that  there  is  nose  like 
him  on  the  earthi  a  man  sound  and  upright,  fearing  Elo« 
himt  and  departing  from  evil  ? 

Yes,  the  adversary  had  observed  him ;  nor  does 
he  question  his  pre-eminence  in  piety  above  all 
that  were  on  the  earth,  but  he  ventures  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  prosperity  which  had  attended  his  religious 
profession,  and  to  the  special  protection  which  had 
been  afforded  him,  against  the  more  trying  calami- 
ties and  troubles  of  human  life. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  adversary  answered  Jehovah,  and  said. 
Doth  Job  serve  Elohim  for  nought  ?  Hast  thou  not  made 
a  fence  about  him,  and  about  his  honse,  and  about  aU  that 
he  hath  on  every  side  ?  the  works  of  his  hands  hast  thou 
blessed,  and  his  possessions  burst  forth  on  the  land  I  But 
put  forth  thy  hand  and  touch  all  that  he  hath.  And,  if 
he  will  not  before  thy  presence  renounce  thee  1 — or  (accord* 
ing  to  another  rendering),  if  not  in  thy  presence  he  will 
bless  thee. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  an  enemy  ;  but  of 
an  enemy  who  had  been  a  careful  observer  of  Job, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  mankind.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  estimate  of  the 
principles  of  Job,  or  the  adversary,  however  mali- 
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cious,  would  have  had  too  much  sagacity  to  have 
thus  Btated  it  before  the  Omniscient.  We  may 
well  conceive  that  an  evil  spirit  understands  not  all 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  he  perceives  not  that  tie 
which  holds  the  believer  from  apostacy,  in  the  time 
of  his  trial,  and  therefore,  if  the  last  words  in  the 
speech  above  imply  that  Job  would  absolutely 
renounce  Elohim,  Satan  was  mistaken. 

But  this  hold  in  all  the  eaints  of  God  is  a  super- 
natural gift  and  endowment,  and  is  derived  from  an 
union  with  the  '  Holy'  One.  This  is  a  principle  of 
life  and  vitality  hid  with  Christ  in  God :  this '  that 
wicked  one  toucheth  not.*  He  perceived,  from 
what  he  knew  of  Peter,  however  honest  and  bold, 
that  he  could  bring  him  to  deny  his  master,  in  the 
first  panic  on  the  occasion  of  his  apprehension. 
That,  however,  in  virtue  of  his  great  Advocate's 
prayer,  Peter's  faith  notwithstanding,  would  not 
fail,  but  he  arise  from  his  fall,  '  a  strengthener  of 
his  brethren,'  this,  perhaps,  was  more  than  he  could 
comprehend.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Job,  he  per- 
ceived how  much  his  exemplary  piety  and  good- 
ness depended  upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
absence  of  some  things  which  try  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men.  He  could  discern  that  the  heart 
of  Job,  so  soothed  by  prosperity,  and  encouraged 
by  the  visible  blessings  of  his  God,  would  faint  in 
the  day  of  adversity.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  ;  "for, 
though  the  'early  dew'  of  Job's  righteousness  dis- 
persed not  quite  so  soon  as  he  imagined;  yet,  when 
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the  '*  evil  day''  was  made  hotter  at  his  request,  his 
*  goodness  did  pass  away  as  a  morning  cloud/ 

It  had  been  well  for  Job,  though  the  best  of  men, 
as  manifested,  in  his  generation,  had  he  thought  as 
meanly  of  his  own  righteousness  and  goodness,  as 
his  sagacious  adversary  did.  But  here  was  Job's 
error ;  here  lay  that  '  something  in  him  that  did 
ofiend  the  eyes  of  his  heavenly  Father.'  To 
remove  this,  not  to  gratify  Satan's  malice,  he  saw 
it  good  to  deliver  Job  to  be  tried. 

Satan,  indeed,  at  length  makes  good  his  diarge. 
In  a  general  point  of  view,  and  as  to  all  that  on 
which  the  unholy  confidence  of  Job  had  rested,  and 
which  had  fostered  within  him  thoughts  of  pride  and 
self-righteousness.  But  there  was  in  Job  this  vital 
principle  of  faith,  which  was  of  the  operation  of  God, 
and  which  Satan  could  not  reach  to  destroy.  This 
lived  in  him  and  flourished  again,  though  all  his 
boasted  virtues  and  attainments  were  shaken  as 
blighted  fruit  from  his  boughs.  Satan  meant  not, 
in  thus  stripping  Job  of  his  righteousness  and  reli- 
gious boast,  to  purify  his  faith,  and  to  lay  in  him 
the  foundations  of  a  better  character ;  but  this  was 
God's  intention. 

Yer.  12.  And  Jehovah  said  to  the  adversary.  Behold, 
all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  hand,  only  upon  himself  put  not 
forth  thine  hand.  And  the  adversary  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah. 

We  now  behold  Satan  in  the  character  of  *  an 
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angel  of  Jehovah ;'  his  commission,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  makes  him  such;  and  all  the  powers  of 
nature  obey  him.  And  we  have  an  illustration  of 
that  fact  which  so  often  meets  us  in  scripture,  that, 
in  the  present  dispensation  of  his  providence,  God 
employs  evil  angels,  as  well  as  the  good  angels ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  counsels  of  the  same  providence 
are  visibly  carried  on  upon  earth  by  evil  men  as 
well  as  by  good  men.  This  discovers  the  propriety 
of  those  expressions  of  scripture  where  '  evil  angels* 
and  '  lying  spirits'  are  called  '  angels  of  the  Lord," 
and  '  spirits  of  God,'  or  where  what  is  in  one  place 
ascribed  to  God,  is  in  another  place  ascribed  to  Satan. 
The  great  God,  as  we  should  be  careful  to  keep 
in  view,  though  in  a  diflferent  manner,  acts  as 
much  by  his  evil  angels  as  by  his  good  angels.  It 
is  his  hand  still,  and  his  will  is  the  only  will  that 
can  effect  ought :  but  in  the  instrument  itself,  wick- 
edness proceeds  from  the  wicked,  and  on  the 
wicked  it  turns  back.  He  that  uses  them  as  his 
instruments  is  holy  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  just  in 
all  his  ways.  The  quality  of  the  act,  which  is  the 
sin,  touches  only  themselves ;  the  effect  produced, 
God  means  for  good :  and  we  may  regard,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  act  as  coining  simply  and  purely 
from  the  hand  of  God.  The  time  will  come — but 
it  is  not  yet — when  the  wicked  will  be  cast  out  of 
the  earth ;  so  with  respect  to  the  sphere  or  abode 
which  angels  occupy,  the  entire  separation  of  the 
evil  and  the  good  is  not  fully  manifested.    But  our 
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hoird  saw  their  day  was  coming,  when  he  ex« 
daimed,  oa  marking  the  progress  of  the  word  of  his 
tmtfa>  ^*  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fsiJl  from 
heaven." 

We  observe,  when  intrusted  with  such  a  com* 
mission,  both  natural  and  moral  agents  obey  ^  the 
togel  of  destruction ;'  not  only  is  the  wind  of  the 
itorm  and  tlie  lightning  of  heaven  at  his  oonmiand, 
but  the  Sabaeans  and  Chaldeans  wait  his  instiga- 
tion to  rob  and  to  murder :  yet  the  hand  of  God,  as 
has  been  said,  is  upon  all  this.  '*  In  him  the  crea- 
tures all  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,"  and 
evil  as  well  as  good  exactly  fulfils  the  decree  o(  his 
providence.  The  winds  and  the  lightning  burst 
not  forth  by  chance :  he  claims  it  as  belonging  to 
him  to  '  call  forth  the  lightnings,'  and  '  to  put  dis- 
oemment  into  the  meteors  of  heaven ;'  he  tells  us 
that  '  he  hath  created  the  waster  to  destroy.*  The 
ovil  spirit,  as  has  been  observed,  gratifies  his  own 
maliciousness,  but  he  is  only  accomplishing  the 
will  of  the  Almighty. 

There  is  a  mystery,  perhaps,  in  conceiving  how 
this  angel  can  communicate  to  other  voluntary 
•gents  the  impulse  which  he  has  received,  so  that 
both  he  and  they  do  their  own  wickedness  in  those 
very  acts  whereby  God  accomplishes  his  good. 
We  perceive  that  the  evil  spirit  can  move  the  will 
of  man  to  do  evil.  What  are  the  laws  of  this  nx> 
tion,  perhaps,  we  cannot  discern ;  but  we  have  rea- 
ton  to  think  they  bear  a  struct  analogy  to  what  takes 
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place  when  one  man,  by  the  suggestion  of  motives, 
instigates  another  to  will  and  to  do.  On  these  oc- 
casions we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  how  the 
liberty  of  a  responsible  moral  agent  is  not  violated. 
When  one,  according  to  the  gospel  precept,  provokes 
a  christian  brother  to  love  and  to  good  works,  all 
the  virtue  is  not  in  him  who  excites,  and  his  brother 
a  mere  passive  machine:  his  affections  and 
deeds,  so  called  forth,  are  also  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. So  when  one  sinner  suggests  evil  motives 
to  another,  wliich  are  efficient,  and  bring  forth 
'  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart'  '  evil  things,' 
both  have  their  separate  guilt,  both  are  obnoxious 
to  a  righteous  judgment.  If  '  offences  vmst  come,' 
'woe  to  him  by  whom  the  offence  comelhl'  '  and 
woe  to  him  that  findeth  the  stumbling-block  of  his 
iniquity,'  which  is  to  manifest  his  wickedness ! 
Nor  is  the  responsibility  at  all  altered,  though  '  the 
truth  of  God  abounds  by  his  lie,-  and  '  he  does 
evil  that  good  may  come.'  But  we  cannot  but  ob- 
Berve,  when  such  an  angel  is  commissioned  by  the 
power  of  God  to  destroy,  how  frail  a  thing  is  human 
prosperity  and  human  happiness,  before  the  rod  of 
God  that  is  in  his  hand  ! 

Ver.  13.  And  it  was  llie  day  when  Iiis  sons  and  his 
daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  in  tlie  lioiise  of  their 
elder  brother. 

14.  And  a  messenger  came  unto  Job,  and  said ,  The  oxen 
were  plowing,  and  the  she  aasea  feeding  beside  them  :  and 
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the  Saboeans*  fell  upon  them  and  took  them,  and  the  young 
men  they  have  slain  with  the  sword,  and  I  only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee. 

16.  While  this  was  speaking,  another  also  came  and 
said.  The  fire  of  Elohim  hath  fallen  from  heaven,  and  burnt 
the  sheep  and  the  young  men,  and  hath  consumed  them, 
and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

17.  While  this  was  speakings  another  also  came  and 
said,  The  Chaldeans  ^placed  three  bands,  and  have  seized 
upon  the  camels,  and  taken  them  off,  and  the  young  men 
have  they  slain  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

18.  While  this  was  speaking,  another  also  came  and 
■aid.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating,  and  drink* 
ii^  wine  in  the  house  of  their  elder  brother. 

19.  And  lo !  a  great  wind  came  from  across  the  desert, 
and  smote  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon 
the  young  men,  and  they  are  dead,  and  I  only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee. 

With  what  sioiplicity  and  beautiful  brevity  is 
this  sad  story  told  t  But  let  us  still  consider  the 
hand  of  the  afflicter  in  the  subjects  of  these  evil 
tidings,  which  all  at  once  assail  the  ears  of  the  too 
happy  Job.    The  freebooters  of  the  desert,  indeed. 


*  Saba,  K3Cr,  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Joktan,  Gen.  x.  S8. 
The  Sabseans  were  either  descendants  of  this  Saba,  or  of  the 
more  ancient  Saba,  a  son  of  Cush,  ver.  7. 

^  The  Chaldeans,  Dnvrs,  the  nation  which  in  very  remote 
ages  occupied  Babylon,  seem  here  to  be  presented  before  us^ 
as  one  of  the  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia,  or  its  neighbour* 
hood,  or  at  least  as  still  employing  their  troops  on  predatory 
excursions  in  the  desert. 
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on  this  occasion,  shared  the  guilt  with  the  evil 
spirit,  who  filled  their  hearts  to  rob  and  murder. 
But  we  are  to  remember  they  were  only  instru- 
ments. The  justice  or  mercy  of  God,  to  which  all 
their  actions  were  subservient,  was  none  of  theirs  ; 
they  intended  it  not,  thougii  they  wrought  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  strike  the  reflecting  mind,  in 
this  visitation  of  God,  which  is  all  on  account  of 
one  man.  Job,  how  many  human  lives  are  lost ! 
His  ten  children,  and  his  more  numerous  household 
of  servants,  are  cut  off  prematurely,  as  we  speak, 
for  that  in  which,  as  far  as  appears,  they  have  no 
concern !  But  while  the  objector  acknowledges  a 
Providence,  he  cannot  pretend  that  this  piece  of 
sacred  history  records  an  event,  in  all  its  leading 
circumstances,  unlike  what  very  frequently  takes 
place,  and  has  been  doing  so  from  the  beginning, 
among  mankind. 

How  often  in  the  consequences  of  one  man's  ac- 
tions or  character  are  multitudes  involved — as  if  they 
were  placed  around  him  as  tlie  centre  of  their  sys- 
tem, in  the  present  life  at  least,  to  receive  their 
weal  or  woe  through  him  !  It  cannot  but  strike  the 
careful  reader  of  Scripture,  how  very  like  are  some 
of  the  actions  of  God,  acknowledged  and  recorded 
in  sacred  history,  to  those  which  human  wisdom 
deems  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  that  universal 
Providence  which  is  seen  and  felt  by  all.  The 
thinking  mind  cannot  but  recognise  the  hand  of  the 
same  God,  in  revelation  and  in  providence,  working 
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All  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL  And 
shall  any  ol  us  doubt  that  *  the  only  wise  Qod/  who 
has  thus  been  pleased  to  link  together  the  destinies 
of  his  creatures  in  their  earthly  course,  can,  through 
these  systems,  whether  of  a  domestic,  or  of  a  na- 
tional, or  of  any  other  character,  direct  his  judg- 
ment and  his  mercy  aright  in  their  persotial  bear- 
ings upon  each  individual?  However  it  may 
appear  to  human  eyes,  there  is  nothing  between  us 
and  God.  Take  the  obscurest  individual  in  some 
large  society,  where  he  seems  of  no  account,  the 
mere  unit  of  a  multitude,  in  whose  great  wave  he 
is  tossed ;  there  is  nothing  between  his  spirit  and 
the  living  Qod,  from  whose  hands  he  either  receives 
according  to  that  which  he  hath  done,  or  is  made 
partaker  of  the  benefit  of  his  eternal  grace. 

No  child  or  servant  of  Job,  who  met  his  fate  in 
the  destruction  of  his  household  on  his  account,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  but  received  at  the  hand  of  Qod  his 
own  just  or  gracious  portion  in  the  circumstances, 
and  at  the  time  which  God  had  foreordained,  and 
had  arranged  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  had  thus 
accomplished.  To  Job  himself,  this  visitation  was 
a  dispensation  of  mercy,  but  not  unmixed  with 
judgment.  To  some  humble  slave  in  Job*s  family 
it  might  have  been  nothing  but  mercy  and  grace-^ 
and  to  some  of  its  members  unmixed  judgment. 

The  Scriptures  of  God,  also,  afford  us  another 
estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  souls,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  human  philanthropy  would 
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suggest.  '  All  things,'  we  are  taught,  '  are  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  to  that  end  all  things  are  for  the 
glory  of  that  wonderful  first  born  among  his  many 
brethren,'  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  are 
and  were  created :  and  in  the  next  step,  all  things 
are  for  them  who  are  joint  heirs  with  Christ, — "  All 
things  are  yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's" — of  which  blessed  number  was  Job.  That 
so  much,  therefore,  should  be  displaced  for  the  sake 
of  Job,  measured  on  this  scale,  appears  not  so  very 
extraordinary. 

But  then  we  must  remember,  that  those 
systems  of  human  society,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  which  seem  to  wait  perhaps  on  the 
destinies  of  one  particular  man,  are  not  always 
constructed  and  arranged  by  divine  Providence  for 
the  sake  of  him  who  appears  as  the  centre,  or  as 
the  commanding  genius.  But  it  may  be  for  some 
lowly  brethren  of  Christ,  whom  the  world  knows 
not,  and  who  move  very  obscurely  around  him  in 
their  earthly  career  ;  and  it  is  little  suspected  often, 
for  whose  sakes  families,  and  kingdoms,  and  visible 
churches,  are  raised  up  or  overthrown  !  The  sun, 
though  in  bulk  and  influential  power  the  greatest, 
and  the  centre  round  which  all  move,  is  but  the 
miViiifcr  in  his  system;  and  this  earth,  where  the 
wonders  of  redemption  are  displayed,  and  where 
the  Lord  of  all  became  incarnate,  in  comparison 
with  other  planets,  has  no  great  apparent  glory  in  her 
orbit.    Yet,  in  the  six  days'  creation,  how  pte-emi- 
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Qent— and  like  to  what  has  been  done  on  the  earth 
is  there  nothing  in  all  the  wide  range  of  the  crea- 
ticm  of  God ! 

God  has  not  a  second  son  becoming  incar- 
nate, or  taking  a  created  nature  upon  him;  nor 
is  there  another  world,  where  the  church  of  the  First 
Bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  are  raised  up 
in  their  place  !  Whatever  bounties  are  dispensed 
in  other  orbs,  there  is  no  second  '  spouse  of  the 
Lamb;'  the  holy  angels,  in  all  their  thrones  and 
principalities,  are  subordinate  to  this  dispensation, 
and  are  sent  to  minister  for  them  who,  bom  on  this 
earth,  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  and  who,  when 
they  have  overcome,  are  to  sit  down  with  the  Son 
of  God  upon  his  throne,  as  he  hath  overcome,  and  is 
set  down  with  the  Father  upon  his  throne  !  Well, 
in  regard  of  this,  may  we  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist, 
•'  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  thine 
hands,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained, Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  so  regardest  him  ?" 

But  to  retum  to  the  sufferer  upon  earth.  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  Job,  when  one  messenger 
afler  another  arrives  to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  all  his 
property,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  servants ;  and^ 
to  crown  the  whole,  when  the  last  messenger  of 
woe  acquaints  him  with  the  death  of  all  his  chil- 
dren ?  The  report  of  one  messenger  had  tried  his 
faith  and  patience;  but  how  severe  the  smart  of 
Ihese  repeated  strokes— -the  *  sorrow  upon  sorrow' 
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of  these  accumulated  griefs!  Their  extraordinary 
coincidence,  however,  serves  to  strengthen  one  im- 
pression, most  salutary  to  the  mind  of  the  afflicted ; 
that  all  this  must  be  from  the  hand  of  God,  Job 
thinks  not  of  the  instruments  of  his  sorrows  ;  nor  did 
he  probably  then  know  that  the  evil  spirit  was  in- 
flicting the  chastisement;  nor  did  it  concern  him  to 
know.  For,  in  our  submitting  to  affliction,  we 
ought  not  to  regard  the  means  and  instruments,  but 
Him  alone  whom  all  things  serve  and  obey,  and 
without  whom  no  creature  could  have  any  power 
over  us  at  all  to  hurt  us.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
the  consciousness  of  God  is  not  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  we  arc  apt  to  quarrel  with,  and  feel 
resentment  against,  the  immediate  authors  of  our 
griefs,  and  discover  feelings  like  those  we  have 
noticed  in  some  brute  beasts  that  have  no  under- 
standing, who  angrily  bite  the  stick  or  the  stone 
with  which  they  are  hurt.  But  nothing  of  this  sort 
appears  in  the  afHicted  Job ;  all  his  conduct  and 
behaviour  acknowledges  '*  It  is  the  Lord !" 


Ver.  20.  And  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved 
IiU  head,  and  fell  on  the  ground  and  worshipped. 

Ver.  21.  And  said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  Jehovah  gave, 
and  Jehovah  hath  taken  away  ;  blcEHed  be  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly.' 


The  believing  patriarch  receives  not  his  affliction 
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with  the  apathy  and  aflfected  magnanimity  of  a  stoic 
philosopher.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  act 
under  the  impression  of  a  supreme  mind  disposing 
all  events  after  the  counsel  of  his  eternal  will,  from 
what  it  would  be  to  conceive  of  our  destinies  as  the 
decrees  of  a  blind-fate,  or  as  the  caprices  of  those 
imaginary  beings  with  which  the  darkened  heart 
of  man  has  peopled  the  heavens ;  or  even  as  being 
the  counsel  and  will  of  a  God  unrevealed  and  un- 
known. In  the  world  that  knew  not  God,  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  stoical  philosophers  respecting  the 
Great  Unknown,  might  be  less  unworthy  than  those 
of  their  Epicurean  rivals ;  but  the  thoughts  of  one 
taught  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  respecting  the  '*  determined  counsel  and 
foreknowledge/  the  **  predestination  and  special 
providence"  of  Jehovah,  are  extremely  different ; 
though  the  opponents  of  these  revealed  truths  seem 
80  desirous  to  confound  them  together,  and  to  cover 
them  with  the  same  ignominy. 

Job,  with  the  customary  expressions  of  great  grief 
and  mourning,  prostrates  himself  before  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things, — for  who  can  tell  that  he  will 
not  see  his  tears  or  hear  his  moans  ?  He  knew  him 
too  as  his  Elohim,  pledged  by  his  covenant  to  be- 
stow on  him  eternal  life  and  glory.  His  confidence 
is  not  overthrown ;  though  he  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  that  made  up  his  earthly  happiness,  he  is  not 
altogether  destitute  of  that  "joy  fulness"  with  which, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  believers  in  Christ  are  de« 
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scribed  as  taking  the  "  spoiling  of  their  goods,  know- 
ing in  themselves  that  they  have  in  heaven  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance," 

Even  the  deeply- affecting  sorrow  which  a  parent 
feels  for  the  loss  of  children,  may  be  soothed  by 
this  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  the  mind  brought  to 
yield  to,  and  acquiesce  in,  his  sovereign  will,  from  a 
sense  of  his  great  goodness  and  distinguishing 
grace  I  They  are  returned  to  him  as  his  gifts  lent  for 
an  appointed  time  ;  as  his  creatures,  who  is  to  be 
beloved,  not  only  more  than  houses  or  lands,  but 
more  than  father  or  mother,  or  brothers  or  sisters, 
or  wife  or  children.  So  Job  regards  it  all,  and 
seems  to  meditate  upon  it,  as  the  well-known  cir- 
cumstance of  mortal  life,  which  every  man  must 
sooner  or  later  experience,  and  ought  always  to 
have  before  his  eyes  :  that  as  he  had  nothing  when 
he  entered  into  this  world,  so  can  he  take  nothing 
with  him  when  he  dies  ;  and  therefore  must  at  last 
be  stripped  of  all  he  now  possesses,  A  learned 
critic"  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  language  of 
Job  in  this  passage:  "  As  the  just,  previously  to 
their  birth,  were  enclosed  in  the  womb,  so  when  they 
die,  they  do  not  perish,  but  return,  as  it  were,  into 
the  womb  of  their  mother,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  bom  again  to  a  more  happy  life,  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  last  day." 

It  is  his  faith  in  his  Elohim,  as  the  bestower  of 
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the  grace  of  eternal  life  through  the  covenant  of  his 
peace>  that  sustains  the  mind  of  Job  on  this  occa* 
sion;  and  which  breaks  forth  in  his  subsequent 
deeper  griefs ;  and,  when  he  can  recover  his  thoughts 
a  little,  never  entirely  forsakes  him^  in  his  lowest 
season  of  mental  depression. 

In  the  part  of  the  trial  of  his  faith  now  before  us. 
Job  is  an  example  for  all  the  afliicted  children  of 
Ckxl ;  so  should  they  regard  their  being  deprived 
of  every  earthly  good,  and  of  every  earthly  object 
of  their  affection,  saying  ''  it  is  the  Lord !  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  him  good ;"  remembering  that  it 
is  the  same  Lord,  who  of  his  great  love,  wherewith 
he  hath  loved  them,  and  of  his  sovereign  grace,  has 
bestowed  upon  them  his  Only  Begotten  Son,  and  in 
him  regeneration  to  the  life  eternal,  and  hath  laid 
up  in  heaven  for  them  **  an  inheritance  incorrup- 
tible, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away*' — **  a 
NAME,  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters ;"  so  that 
when  seen  in  this  connexion,  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
'*  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
are  working  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  christian  believers,  who  have 
seen  or  heard  things  that  might  well  make  their 
consolation  fuller  than  that  of  Job,  have  not  seemed, 
immediately,  in  their  lesser  sorrows,  to  stand  so 
firm  as  Job. 

The  closing  observation,  however,  in  the  text 
before  us,  is  remarkable.    ''  In  all  this  Job  sinned 
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not.  nor  charged  Elohim  foolishly,"  or  "  imputed 
blame  to  him."  In  all  this  he  bore  his  troubles  as 
a  religious  man  should  do,  for  the  glory  of  liis 
heavenly  Father.  But  it  is  implied,  and  the  sequel 
will  disclose,  that  we  shall  come  to  a  stage  of  the 
trial,  when  the  now  exemplary  Job  will  '  sin  and 
charge  Elohim  foolishly,'  or  '  impute  blame  to 
him.'  And  loudly  does  this  admonish,  that  we 
trust  not  in  man,  or  in  any  thing  that  we  do,  no,  not 
in  those  fruits  of  faith  which  we  have  borne.  How 
many  have  mourned  for  the  subsequent  failures  of 
some,  who  seemed  to  have  stood,  in  very  arduous 
trials,  as  the  great  pillars  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion !  And  perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  us,  who 
have  boldly  kept  the  faith  in  former  trials,  where 
our  conduct  and  our  conversation  has  been  honoura- 
ble to  God  and  to  his  holy  cause,  who  have  to  abide 
a  '  sifting*  of  Satan,  thai  will  show  us  faulty,  and 
Weak  and  foolish !  How  necessary  the  caution,  '  be 
not  high-minded,  but  fear:'  'let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  How  should 
the  prayer  taught  by  our  Divine  Master  still  conti- 
nually breathe  in  our  hearts !  "  Liead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  from  the  evil"  one  !  and  O ! 
how  should  it  suppress  all  glorying,  but  one,  which 
alone  is  safe  and  sure — '  In  Christ'  as  '  made  to  us 
of  God,  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  and  redemption!' 
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We  are  again  presented  with  a  similar  scene  to 
that  described  in  the  former  chapter. 

Chap.  ii.  rer.  I.  And  it  wsa  the  day  when  the  sont  of 
the  Elohim  came  to  pretent  theimelTfi  before  Jehovah : 
and  the  advenary  came  alao  among  them»  to  preaent  him- 
•elf  before  Jehovah. 

It  is  now  said  of  the  *  adversary/  not  only  that 
he  came  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim, 
but  that  he  came  *  to  present  himself  before  Jeho- 
vah/ Perhaps  we  are  to  imply,  that  he  too  had 
now  had  a  particular  charge  committed  to  him,  of 
which  he  must  give  an  account  to  the  Lord  of  Pro- 
vidence as  one  of  his  ministering  angels. 

Ver.  2.  Aud  Jehovah  said  unto  the  adversary,  Whence 
comest  thon?  and  the  adversary  answered  Jehovah,  and 
said.  From  going  round  the  earth,  and  journeying  therein. 

Ver.  3.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  the  adversary.  Hast  thou 
observed  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth,  a  man  sound  and  upright,  fearing  Elohim,  and 
departing  from  evil  ?  and  still  he  boldetb  fast  his  integrity, 
although  without  a  cause  thou  hast  moved  me  to  pierce 
him. 

It  had  pleased  Jehovah,  in  executing  his 
purpose  with  respect  to  Job,  so  to  proceed  that 
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the  counsels  of  '  the  adversary's'  heart  might  be 
disclosed,  and  that  his  maliciousness  should  be 
drawn  forth  in  the  trial  of  Job.  It  was  enough,  it 
seems,  to  present  Job  to  his  view  as  an  object 
worthy  of  approbation,  and  to  challenge  hia  assent. 
The  adversary  had  suggested  his  suspicion  of  the 
purity  of  Job's  motives,  and  had  urged,  in  the  Di- 
vine presence,  his  thorough  persuasion,  that  his  sus- 
picions would  prove  correct,  if  this  servant  of  Elo- 
him  were  tried  with  adversity.  The  great  Jehovah, 
acting  as  a  creature  with  his  creatures,  had  seemed 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  suggestion 
and  advice,  and  Satan  had  accordingly  been  com- 
missioned, with  one  limitation,  to  overwhelm  Job  in 
the  severest  distress.  The  conduct  of  this  servant 
of  Elohim,  however,  in  his  new  situation,  had  been 
unimpeachable  ;  he  was  still  a  faithful  worshipper  of 
his  covenanted  God.  Had  not  '  the  adversary's' 
suggestion,  therefore,  been  gratuitous,  without  a 
just  or  adequate  cause,  on  his  part,  with  relation  to 
Job?  'The  adversary'  ventures  to  say,  not:  but 
insist-s,  that  the  object  of  his  suspicions  has  not  yet 
been  tried  to  the  point  required,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest the  truth  of  his  accusation. 


Ver.  4.  And  the  id/ersary  answered  Jehovah  and  said, 
A  skin  for  a  skiD,  and  all  that  a  man  hath,  will  he  give  for 
himself  I 

Ver.  5.  But  put  forth  now  thine  hand,  and  touch  his 
bone  and  his  flesh,  and,  if  he  does  not  Jn  thy  presence  re- 
nounce thee !   or  "  if  not,  in  thy  presence  he  will  bless." 
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This  malicious  answer  is  evidently  introduced  by 
a  proverbial  form  of  speech,  which  perhaps  denoted 
the  interested  selfishness  of  mankind  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another, — He  will  barter  one  skin 
for  another,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  only  of  an 
equal  value.  In  this  visitation  of  providence,  in 
which  Job  has  lost  his  all  indeed,  but  finds  that  he 
himself  is  spared,  he  may  still  think  himself  fa- 
voured. Or  the  suggestion  may  be,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  skin — that  is,  the  skin  as  being  the  diief 
seat  of  the  organs  of  touch,  nothing  can  be  so  trying 
as  disease  and  bodily  pains  ;  but  these  I  have  been 
prohibited  from  making  use  of — let  these  be  tried, 
and  the  cfiect  which  I  anticipate  will  be  seen. 
There  is  certainly  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent in  this  insidious  proposal  Nothing  is  so 
trying  as  very  strong  and  acute  pain,  and  those 
efl^s  of  a  diseased  body  upon  the  mind,  which, 
without  disordering  its  faculties,  exhaust  its  ener- 
gies, and  press  hard  to  sink  it  into  despondency. 
On  this  rack  would  the  wily  adversary  try  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  suffering  Job. 

Ver.  6.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  the  adversary.  Behold 
him  in  thy  power,  only  save  his  life. 

Does  this  appear  a  cruel  commission?  Of  this 
character,  let  us  remember,  to  the  judgment  of  sense, 
appear  many  of  the  visitations  of  providence,  with 
which  the  children  of  the  heavenly  Father  are 
scourged ;  no  affliction  but  is  for  the  present  grie- 
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vous !  But  we  are  admonished,  and  should  ever 
bear  it  in  mind,  that  we  may  see  in  Job's  case  "  the 
end  of  the  Iiord,  and  that  the  Lord  is,"  in  reality, 
when  all  is  understood,  "very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy."  The  design  of  Jehovah  towards  Job  we 
shall  find  to  be  full  of  mercy ;  this  grievous  afflic- 
tion is  '  afterwards  to  yield  him  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.'  Nor  can  any  human  wisdom  pro- 
nounce, that  the  furnace  of  his  fiery  trial  was 
heated  any  hotter  than  was  sufficient  to  consume  his 
dross,  and  to  purify  and  refine  tiiat '  precious  faith' 
which  God  had  given  him,  and  which  was  to  be 
'  found  to  praise  and  glory  and  honour  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose,  that  a 
false  accusation,  or  ungrounded  suspicion  of '  the 
adversary,'  could  move  Jehovah  to  afflict  Job — 
'  without  a  cause'  in  that  sense.  No,  there  was  a 
cause,  or  the  malice  of  the  Devil  had  ;not  been 
drawn  forth  and  gratiBed  on  this  occasion.  His 
accusation  was  not  altogether  false.  Satan  is  not 
omniscient;  and  tliere  was  more  in  Job's  heart 
than  he  understood.  But  he  had  fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  prosperous  Job,  and  had  observed  many 
things,  which,  from  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  mankind,  led  him  to  conclusions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  state  as  true,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omniscient ;  and  though  the  first  trial  had  failed 
immediately,  yet  he  is  still  confident  that  he  has 
not  been  mistaken  ia  Job's  character. 
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Nerer  was  there^  indeed,  but  onb  found  of  hu« 
aian  kind,  in  which  the  prince  of  darkness,  in  his 
permitted  hour,  could  find  nothing.  And  it  is  only 
in  the  righteousness,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
^  holy  One,*  that  we  can  stand  befwe  '  the  adver- 
sary' demanding  justice  against  us— according  to 
the  same  measure  of  justice  with  whidi  he  and  his 
seed  are  to  be  judged.  *  The  accuser  oi  the  bre* 
thren,  which  accuses  them  day  and  night  before 
Ood,'  is  only  '  to  be  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  who 
confess  his  glorious  name,  and  make  their  boast  in 
his  righteousness."  The  brethren  of  Christ  stand 
in  his  integrity  and  in  his  perfection,  and  not  in 
their  own  ;  they  stand,  because,  by  spiritual  union, 
they  *  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them ;'  because 
they  *  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  them.* 
And  this  must  be  *  the  word  of  their  testimony' — 
that  *  sword  of  the  spirit*  with  which  they  are  to 
encounter  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  appointed 
champion,  Ood's  only  begotten  Son,  incarnate  in 
human  nature,  has  defeated  him,  and  not  we.  Both 
in  the  contest  of  right,  and  in  the  contest  of  strength, 
it  is  the  righteousness,  and  it  is  the  power  of  *  the 
Lord's  Christ.'  And  if  for  their  pride,  or  self-glo* 
Tying,  or  for  any  other  cause,  Satan  may  be  per- 
mitted *  to  tempt'  the  heirs  of  promise, '  fiuth  in  the 
righteousness  of  God  their  Saviour'  will  be  the  only 
steadfast  hold  to  which  they  can  cling.     Their  own 
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integrity  will  give  way,  and  their  fortitude  and 
strength  will  fail,  if  Satan  be  permitted  to  try  them 
sufticiently. 

So  we  shall  find  it  was  with  Job,  though  '  there 
was  none  like  him  on  the  earth  ;'  and  we  see  not 
how  it  was  that  Job  could  have  recovered  and 
escaped,  but  that  he  who  knoweth  how  to  succour 
them  that  are  templed,  came  to  his  relief.  The 
strength  of  Christ  rested  upon  him  in  his  infirmity, 
and  he  was  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  adversary  went  out  from  the  preseDca 
of  Jeliovah,  and  smote  Jobivith  a  sore  ulcer  from  the  sole 
of  hia  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  with, 
and  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes. 

It  is  probably  a  vain  inquiry  with  what  disease 
Job  was  afflicted  on  this  occasion,  Satan  was  per- 
mitted to  do  his  utmost,  short  of  the  destruction  of 
any  vital  part ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  malice  of 
this  powerful  spirit  would  leave  nothing  untried  to 
shake  the  constancy  of  Job,  We  may  imagine, 
therefore,  any  disease,  or  complication  of  diseases 
the  most  painful,  disgusting,  and  alarming !  And 
his  deplorable  situation,  in  his  subsequent  lamen- 
tation, is  very  strikingly  set  forth.  His  "  self- 
abasement,"  in  seating  himself  among  the  ashes, 
"  was  probably  common  among  the  oriental  nations 
of  high  antiquity  ;"  as,  in  subsequent  ages,  '*  the 
coarsest  dress,  as  of  hair  or  sack-cloth,  was  worn 
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on  such  occasions,  and  the  vilest  and  most  humi- 
liating situations,  as  adust  or  cinder-heap,  sur* 
rounded  by  potsherds,  and  other  household  refuse, 
was  made  choice  of  to  sit  in\"  We  have  frequent 
allusions  in  Scripture  to  *  the  mourner's  ashes,' 
the  dust  or  dunghill  of  the  suppliant,  *  the  spread- 
ing of  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him/  It  was 
doubtless  an  expression  of  the  sufferer*s  sense  of 
his  vileness  before  God,  that  he  knew  himself  to 
be  but  dust  and  ashes  when  he  took  upcxi  himself 
to  supplicate  before  the  almighty  God.  The  cere- 
itaony  was  significant,  but  it  is  but  too  obvious  that 
high  thoughts  may  be  entertained  by  the  beggar 
on  his  dunghill ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  a  heart-search- 
ing God,  the  furniture  of  the  mind  may  not  always 
correspond  with  the  tokens  of  humiliation  and  self- 
abasement  which  are  spread  around  him.  This 
will  discover  itself  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
unhappy  sufferer  before  us.  But  it  does  not  imme- 
diately appear.  The  piety  and  fortitude  of  Job 
were  of  no  common  order,  nor  were  they  soon  over- 
thrown, to  the  discovery  of  what  was  really  in  his 
heart. 

His  behaviour  and  confession,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  this  second  more  severe  calamity,  is  at 
first  most  exemplary,  and  consistent  with  his  former 
character. 

Ver.  9.  And  his  wife  said  unto  him,  dodt  thoa  still  hold 
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fast   thine   iutegrity?     Renounce    Elohira,    and   die,  (or 
"  blessing  Elohim,  and  dying'!") 

Ver.  10.  And  he  said  unto  her,  as  the  talk  of  the  foolish 
women  thou  talkest.  What !  shall  we  accept  the  good  from 
ihe  Eluhim,  and  shall  we  not  accept  the  evil  ?  In  all  this 
did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  how  we  are 
to  understand  the  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  Job 
by  his  wife.  According  to  the  latter  rendering  given 
above,  she  seems  to  express  her  astonishment  at  be- 
holding the  firmness  of  Job  to  his  religion,  that  even 
when  dying  he  could  still  be  blessing  his  Elohim; 
and  he  reproves  her  for  uttering  a  speech  which  had 
been  only  befitting  the  moutli  of  a  trifling  irreligious 
woman,  and  not  of  one  who  should  have  been  bet- 
ter able  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  a  cliild  of  God 
in  adversity.  However,  from  the  other  rendering 
of  the  words  of  the  test,  greater  wickedness  may 
be  imputed  to  the  wife  of  Job.  She  who  could 
forsake  or  neglect  her  husband  in  his  adversity,  as 
it  is  plain  she  did,  might  have  entertained  the  most 
unworthy  and  most  ignorant  views  of  his  religion. 
Its  spiritual  hopes,  perhaps,  she  neither  felt  nor 
understood ;  and  though  placed  in  a  religious  fa- 
mily, like  profane  Esau  in  a  subsequent  age,  de- 
spised that  '  birthright'  which  had  respect  to  what 
was  to  be  after  death.  Perhaps  she  tliought  that 
all  the  profit  in  worshipping  the  Elohim  was  the 


■  Parkhurst. 
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visible  blessings  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  ap- 
proved worshippers.  But  as  all  these  were  now 
taken  from  her  husband,  and  his  longer  life  de- 
spaired of  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  she 
thought  it  preposterous  and  vain  that  he  should  still 
be  as  sincere  as  ever  in  his  religion.  He  might 
as  well  '  take  leave'  of  his  boasted  Elohim, — the 
giver  of  life  and  happiness,  for  it  was  plain  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  him— die  he  must ! 

Job's  answer  is  full  of  pious  resignation :  *  Shall 
we  accept  the  good  from  the  Elohim,  and  shall  we 
not  accept  the  evil  t'  Shall  we  wait  upon  our  Ood 
only  for  the  temporal  good  that  he  bestows,  and 
when  he  is  pleased  to  afflict  us,  shall  we  quarrel 
with  him  and  forsake  him  ?  No  doubt  this  replies 
to  the  sentiment  which  his  wife's  address  had  ex- 
pressed ;  and  it  is  a  sentiment  expressed  or  felt  by 
too  many  who  profess  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
christian  covenant.  It  designates,  in  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  sower,  a  whole  class  of  religious 
professors,  that  ••  by  and  by  they  are  offended." 
But  Job's  reply  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
apostle  :  **  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we 
not  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live* !" 

So  far  all  was  right ;  and  Job,  in  adversity, 
stands  as  eminent  as  he  had  stood  in  his  piospe- 

*  Heb.  xii.  9. 
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rity.  Might  the  trial  of  his  affliction  have  ended 
here,  how  should  we  have  extolled  the  character 
of  Job  \  and  how  might  Job  have  extolled  him- 
self, and  been  exalted  above  measure !  But  the 
design  of  the  Divine  mercy  in  his  chastisement  was 
to  correct  a  disposition  to  self-glorying;  therefore  his 
trial  must  continue  till  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are 
made  known. 

A  man  may  find  occasions  for  self-congratula- 
tion in  his  resignation  to  affliction ;  and  of  pride, 
even  in  the  thought  of  his  humility.  And  certainly, 
in  a  subordinate  sense,  we  may  reflect  upon  these 
things  with  pleasure;  with  very  different  sensations, 
at  least,  from  those  with  which  we  remember  our 
perverseness  and  our  sins.  But  the  danger  is,  lest 
this  glorying  should  intrude  into  the  highest  place, 
and  become  incongruous  with  what  ought  to  be  the 
thoughts  of  a  sinner  saved  and  upheld  by  grace 
alone.  The  danger  is,  that  it  should  come  to  dimi- 
nish, in  his  view,  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer's 
righteousness  and  holiness,  and  should  somewhat 
weaken  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  his  entire  depend- 
ance,  as  a  weak  and  helpless  creature,  upon  his 
power  and  continual  aid.  The  heart-breaking 
thought  of  the  restored  penitent,  though  not  so 
blessed  in  itself,  is  far  less  dangerous,  than  in  some 
minds  the  exultation  of  one,  who,  consistently  with 
truth,  can  '  thank  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are.' 
'*  In  all  this,"  we  are  again  told,  "Job  sinned 
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not  with  his  lips/'  admonishing  us,  that  a  different 
scene  will  be  opened  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
And  those  who  have  stood  their  ground  in  severe 
trials,  and  have  exhibited  a  faithful  and  consistent 
testimony,  should  reflect  how  much  it  may  have 
depended  on  the  ordering  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  distress — that  the  trouble  ended  where  it  did 
end,  or  that  the  enemy  was  not  suffered  to  do  his 
worst.  It  is  a  proud  thing  to  think  I  should  have 
stood,  where  we  see  a  brother  fall !  Therefore  it  is, 
that  the  apostle  calls  upon ''  them  that  are  spiritual," 
when  they  would  restore  by  their  admonitions  or 
reproof  a  brother  who  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  to 
do  it  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  "  considering  thyself^ 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted." 


SECTION  FOURTH. 
The  Visit  of  his  Friends^  and  Job^s  Despondency. 

We  gather  from  the  subsequent  complaints  of  Job, 
that  the  generality  of  his  kindred  and  friends 
deserted  him  in  his  distress,  and  avoided  him  as 
'  the  stricken  deer  in  the  herd ;'  even  those  whom 
'his  former  bounty  fed.'  But  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  though  even  these  do  not  visit  him  to  his 
immediate  comfort. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  three  friends  of  Job  heard  of  all  this 
affliction  which  bad  befallen  him,  and  they  came  each  from 
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his  place,  Eliphnz'  ihn  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite, 
and  Zophar  the  Naamathite.  And  ihey  concerted  to- 
gether to  go  and  condole  with  him,  and  comfort  him. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  lifted  up  iheir  eyes  at  a  distance, 
and  they  did  not  know  him.  And  they  raised  their  voices 
and  wept,  and  they  rent  each  \ih  mantle,  and  cast  dust 
upon  their  heads  towards  heaven. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  sat  with  him  on  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  neither  of  them  spate  a  word 
to  iiim,  for  they  saw  that  his  suffering''  was  exceeding 
great. 

Job  had  probably  been  for  some  time  a  sufferer 
before  the  report  reached  his  friends,  or  before 
they  could  make  an  appointment  together  to  go  and 
condole  with  him.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
intention  of  these  friends  of  Job  was  good,  however 
they  fail  in  the  character  of  comforters:  they  had 
heard  of  his  afflictions;  but  they  arrive  to  behold 
a  spectacle  which  seems  to  astonish  them.  Job 
appears  too  much  afflicted  to  permit  them  to  speak 
to  him ;  they  can  only  mourn  with  him ;  and  for 
seven  days  and  nights  they  sit  by  him  in  silent 
grief  At  length  we  hear  the  afflicted  break  the 
long  silence.  But,  alas  I  how  different  are  the 
feelings  to  which  Job  now  gives  vent,  to  what  we 
bad  expected  from  his  former  declarations ;  both 

*  Eliphaz  was  of  Teman,  a  city  of  Edom,  Jer.  Uix.  7— SO. 
Ezek.  XXV.  13.  Amos  I,  13.  Bildad  was  of  Shua,  a  dislrict  in 
the  east  country  of  Arabia  Fetraea,  Gea.x\v.2 — 6,  Zopbar 
of  Naamah,  a  city  of  Edom,  Josh.  xv.  21 — 41. 

"  3tC,  soreness,  exulceratioa  of  mind  or  body. 
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when  the  first  afflictions  came  upon  him,  and  when 
in  his  deeper  distress,  he  had  reproved  the  irreligi- 
ous speech  of  his  wife !  All  then  was  right ;  meekly 
had  he  submitted  to  the  heavenly  Father's  chas- 
tisement,— **  naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  Jehovah 
gave  and  Jehovah  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  Jehovah" — ''  What  I  shall  we  receive  good 
from  the  Elohim,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?'* 
But,  how  altered  now !  where  is  all  his  resig- 
nation and  patience  fled?  We  are  aUnost  ready 
to  say  with  his  friends, '  we  do  not  know  him :'  so 
altered  is  his  moral  feeling !  and  we  have  a  sad 
instance  of  what  temptation  can  effect  in  the  best  of 
men :  it  illustrates,  too,  the  superiority  of  Him  '*  who 
was  tempted  iu  all  things,  like  as  we  are,  but  with- 
out sin." 

Chap.  ill.  ver.  1,2.    Afterwards*  Job  opened  his  month 
and  cursed  his  day :  and  Job  exclaimed  and  said : 

3.  Might^  the  day  haye  perished  when  I  should  be  bom. 
And  the  night  that  was  to  tell  a  male  was  conceived  ! 

4.  Might  that  day  have  been  withdrawn, 
E3oah  not  have  required  it  from  above '', 

•  "  At  length,"  Mr.  Good. 

•  Or  "  would  the  day  had  perished,  &c/*  *  Let  the  day 
perish'  cannot  be  the  force  of  the  verb  used  in  this  passage. 
He  wishes  such  a  day  had  never  been,  that  he  had  never  been 
K>m.  To  refer  it  to  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day  appears 
to  be  a  very  cold  exposition. 

•  Might  it  have  been  stopped,'  or  *  kept  back,'  and  God  not 
have  inquired  for,  or  looked  after  it.    The  word  also  signifies, 
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And  the  light  not  have  shined  upon  it ! 
5,   Might  darkness  and   the  shade  of   death'  have   in- 
volved it" ; 
A  cloudy  mist  have  settled  upon  it" ! 
I  6.  Might  the  black  blasts  of  the  day  have  surprised  it^. 
And  total  dajknesa  have  seized  that  night ! 
Might  it  never  have  been  united  to  the  days  of  the 


Nor  have  been  entered  in  the  register  of  the  n 
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1>oth  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, '  to  look  attentively  at,'  or  '  peruse 
with  care:'  as  a  person  does  a  volume  unfolded  before  him, 
Mr.  Good  has  "  unclose  it  from  on  high." 

■  ^^^^ — the  shade  of  death  :  that  extreme  darkness  which 
was  imagined  in  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Or  perhaps  the  allusion 
was  to  that  darkuesa  with  which  the  eyes  are  closed  in  death, 
like  Homer's  ©oi-aToio  /icXai/  ve^os,  "  the  black  cloud  of 
death:"  but  compare  Chap.  xvi.  16. 

*  Or  "  take  possession  of  it,  and  vindicate  it  as  belonging 
to  them  by  right  of  kindred."  But  Simon  deduces  the  mean- 
ing from  'ra  '  to  cover,*  '  involve,' 

*  Let  clouds  r«3t  or  settle  upon  it,  or  fall  upon,  and  hang 
over  it.  Mr,  Good  elegantly  renders  "  let  the  gathered  tem- 
pest pavilion  over  it."  But  the  ordinal  is  more  simple  in  its 
style. 

'  From  TCO,  ferbuit.  Mr.  Good  has  no  doubt  pointed  out 
the  true  meaning.  He  interprets  it,  of  the  hot  wind  of  the 
desert ;  the  Simoom,  or  Kamsin.  And  the  description  of  this 
phenomenon,  with  which  Job  must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
as  given  by  M.  Volney,  well  illustrates  the  passage  :  compar- 
ing these  winds  to  t)ie  heat  of  a  large  oven,  at  the  moment  of 
the  drawing  out  of  the  bread,  he  observes, "  when  the  winds 
begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere 
the  sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  i 
and  heavy ;  the  sun  loses  his  sple 
colour,  the  streets  are  deserted, 
night  reigns  everywhere:"  vol. 
illustration  of  Chap,  xxxvii. 


this 


1  alarming  aspect; 
climate,  becomes  dark 
and  appears  of  a  violet 
e  dead  silence  of  the 
See  further  extract  in 
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7.  Lo !  might  that  night  have  been  a  barren  rock% 
No  '  lively^  sound  have  approoched  it^ ! 

8.  Might  those  who  execrate  the  day  have  marked  it  ""^ 
Who  are  ready'  at  raising  their  lamentation*  I 

•  "  Hard  and  stcril  as  a  rock."  ttoSj,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
traced  in  the  Arabic  where  it  signifies  a  hard  and  barren  rock, 
and  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  sterility. — See  Simon.  Probably 
the  figure  is  taken  from  some  very  desolate  scenes  of  the  desert, 
where  the  barren  rocks,  yielding  no  vegetation,  and  not  inviting 
any  living  creature  to  break  by  its  stir,  or  call,  the  still  silence 
which  prevails ;  the  spot  might  seem  as  *  a  blank  in  nature.' 
Oh  had  the  stillness  of  that  unhappy  day  been  as  unbroken  ! 
•*  Silice  vastior."     Schuiiens, 

*  "  Let  no  vibration  of  sound,  or  of  sight  come  into  it." 

'  Might  those  who  point  out  inauspicious  seasons  and  times, 
have  fixed  their  mark  upon  it,  from  3p3.  Or  rather,  by  *  the 
cursers  of  the  day,'  we  should  understand  those  hired  or  public 
mourners,  who  were  wont  to  be  employed,  with  music  and 
lamentations,  to  celebrate  the  memorial  of  some  great  calamity. 
Comp.  Ezck.  XXX.  2.  **  howl  ye,  woe  worth  the  day." 

*  •  Who  are  ready'  and  *  well  skilled.'  From  the  turn  which 
Mr.  Good  and  some  others  have  given  to  the  line  I  must 
altogether  dissent :  <^  Let  the  Forcerers  of  the  day  curse  it : 
the  expertest  of  them  who  can  conjure  up  Leviathan."  This 
strange  interpretation  is,  in  Mr.  Good,  accompanied  in  the  note 
by  a  still  stranger  assertion,  that  Melchizedec  was  a  sorcerer ! 

•  "  Or  who  are  prepared  to  keep  their  vigils  of  grief." 
Comp.  "Yip  evigilavit.  p^  is  understood  in  the  sense  of  grief 
or  mourning,  by  several  expositors,  as  well  as  by  our  public 
translators,  and  has  the  authority  of  the  Chaldee.  See  Pool's 
Synopsis.  I  would  derive  the  word  from  iS,  would  to  God !  O 
that !  [Lat.  O  si,  Graec.  €«  eiOe,"]  from  mS,  or  from  the  Arabic 
nS,  multum  optavit.  The  solemn  dirges  of  these  skilful 
mourners  were  wont  perhaps  to  begin  with  such  like  excla- 
mations, and  hence  the  term  :  p  frequently  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Job  as  a  pronoun  suffix  for  on.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  "  a 
very  curious  relic  of  the  ulviation  of  the  ancients,"  page  7*  of 
the  third  volume  of  his  Travels.    It  was  at  a  funeral  in  Grand 
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9.  Might  the  stars  of  its  n 
Might  it  have  expected '. 


'  have  been  darkened  ! 

id  there  have  been  none, 
And  it  have  seen  not  the  eye-lids  of  the  dawn  ° ! 
10.  Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  the  womb, 
And  concealed  not  sorrow  from  mine  eyes. 

We  find  expressions  of  grief  and  despair  similar 
to  these  of  Job,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  What 
Mr.  Lowth  says,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage", 
may  be  applied  to  what,  in  the  one  before  us,  has 
appeared  to  some  so  extraordinary — to  *  Job's 
cursing  his  day.'  "  It  is  a  lamentation  written  in  a 
poetical  strain,  like  the  Lessus  or  Nfcnia;,  which  the 
*  prsefica!,'  or  mourning  women,  used  to  sing,  where- 
in strong  poetical  figures  are  used,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances brought  in  that  are  proper  to  raise  the 

Cairo :  "  the  singers  were  women  hired  to  sing  and  lament — a 
principal  part  of  their  art  consists  in  mingling  with  their  ulu- 
lation,  plaintive  expressions  of  praise  or  pity,  affecting  narra- 
tives of  the  employment,  profession,  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, &c."  Also,  page  132,  speaking  of  the  singiug  prac- 
tiaed  by  the  Almehs  at  funerals,  he  describes  it  as  consisting  in 
a  repetition  of  the  syllable  fll,  or  el,  constituting  the  long  pro- 
tracted elelelelelil,  or  ululation" — "  the  same  note  descending 
in  the  continual  caduuce."  He  compares  the  E\t\tXi\e\cD  of 
lo,  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  jEschylus ;  the  ullaloo  ! 
utlaloo!  of  the  Irish  mourners;  and  also  the  rhh>  of  the 
Arabians. 

*  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  r|ic],  see  1  Sam.  xxx.  17.  Might 
its  morning  star,  the  harbinger  of  day,  have  been  extinguished, 
that  it  might  have  abode  in  perjwtual  darkness  ;  have  waited 
earnestly  fur  the  light,  but  to  no  purpose  j  never  have  seen  the 
opening  eye  of  the  dawn. 

^  "Let  it  not  see  the  glandngs  of  tlie  dawn."     Mr.  Guod. 

•  Chap.  XX.. 
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passkms,  but  whidi  it  wcxikl  be  extremdy  wrong 
to  interpret  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense."  Bishop 
Lowth  also  cites  similar  instances  of  grief  disdiarg- 
ing  itself  in  inrectiyes  and  bitter  wishes  against 
objects,  in  themselves  altogether  blameless  and 
undeserving.  Particularly  David's  lamentation 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan :  ''  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  rain  upon  you,  &c." 
"  All  which,"  he  observes,  "  if  you  were  to  bring  it 
to  the  standard  of  cool  and  dispassionate  reason* 
what  would  appear  more  absurd  ?  But  if  you  have 
an  eye  to  nature,  and  to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the 
passions,  what  more  genuine,  more  exacts  more 
beautiful  !^ 

These  observations  will  assist  us  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  poetical  composition, 
wherein  Job  curses  his  day.  Job,  we  may  con- 
ceive, after  his  afflictions  were  ended,  composed  in 
poetry  an  account  of  his  trial,  and  of  all  that  passed 
on  the  occasion,  that  it  might  be  long  remembered 
by  posterity.  He  could  not  better  express  his  own 
feeling  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  and  give  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  expressed  to  his  friends, 
than  by  one  of  these  lamentations,  embracing  every 
accustomed  figure  of  bitter  grief  and  despair :  they 
truly  expressed  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the 
moans  of  his  distracted  heart  He  rued  the  day  of 
his  birth,  and  could  not  but  express  his  mind  to 

*  De  Sac.  Poes.  Heb.  Pralect.  xziii.    See  also  Dr.  Blanej 
on  Jeremiah. 
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hi3  friends,  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  that  he 
had  never  been  born. 

He  represents  himself  as  continuing  in  the  same 
strain : 

11.  Why  might  I  not  have  died  at  the  bii-lh  ? 
Have  come  forth  from  the  womb  and  expired  ? 

12.  Why  did  ihe  knees  prevent  me. 

And  why  the  breasts,  that  I  should  suck  ? 
Why  were  the  knees  of  a  tender  mother  provi- 
ded to  support  and  nurse  me,  and  her  breasts  to 
nourish  me  in  my  miserable  existence. 

13.  For  now  had  I  been  lying  down  and  been  at  ease, 
I  had  been  asleep;  rest  had  long  since  been  mine*. 

Evidently  expressing  his  disgust  at  life,  in  which 
the  days  of  his  prosperity  had  been  so  short,  and 
in  which  the  griefs  which  he  now  endured  were  so 
bitter  and  hopeless.  And  he  seems  to  say,  in  the 
following  lines,  that  those  who  had  succeeded  best 
could  do  no  better  in  life  than  to  prepare  for  this 
long  sleep:  he  hardly  knows,  whether  the  rest  of 
the  still-born  babe — altogether  ignorant  of  this 
vain  and  troublesome  world — were  not  preferable 
even  to  their  prosperity ! 

14.  Among  kings  and  leaders''  of  the  earth. 
Who  had  erected  for  them  sepulchres'! 

*  Re^thad  been  minp  forthwith.     Comp.  Sam.  ii.  ST. 

*  O'yVi  is  g'enerally  rendered  counsellors :  it  denotes  properly 
those  who  govern  mankind,  as  tlie  leaders  and  advisers  in  pub- 
lic councils,  the  '  l3au\i}(/>opo<  avjjp'  of  Homer. 

*  na^i,  mausoleum.    Lex.  Heb.  Siraonis.    This  is  the  inter- 
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15.  Or  among  chiefs,  who  had  had  poflsesslons  of  gold. 
Who  had  filled  their  houses  with  silver  I 

16.  Or  as  an  abortion  I  should  not  have  lived. 
As  the  infants  who  never  saw  light. 

I  should  have  rested  as  well,  nor  would  my  loss 
have  been  great,  whether  I  had  been  as  a  prince 
who  had  accumulated  riches — Or  who  had  erected 
him  a  magnificent  tomb, — all  the  distinction  in 
death  which  wealth  could  have  purchased !  Or  whe- 
ther— as  would  have  been  my  case — I  had  perished 
an  untimely  fruit  of  the  womb. 

But  if,  to  the  gloomy  comprehension  of  the 
afflicted,  life  at  its  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity, 
not  worthy  to  have  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  still- 
born babe  in  his  grave,  what  must  that  rest  be,  to 
those  who  are  depressed  by  poverty,  or  harassed 
with  toil  and  labour,  or  whose  peace  is  broken  by 
the  troubles  and  injuries  of  this  present  life  !  How 
sweet  would  the  rest  of  the  grave  be  to  them ! 

17.  There  the  disturbers'  have  ceased  from  troubling. 
And  there  the  wearied  may  rest*" ; 

pretation  of  Schultens,  and  it  is  much  illustrated  by  consi- 
dering the  immense  pains  bestowed  by  tlie  great  of  very  ancient 
limes  upon  their  sepulchres.  As  Goguet  observes  from  Hero- 
dotus *^  they  regarded  their  palaces  and  houses  as  inns ;  but  for 
a  transient  abode,  giving,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  name  of 
eternal  habitations  to  their  tombs." 

*  Mr.  Good  acquiesces  in  the  public  translation ;  but  by  taking 
the  primitive  meaning  of  jTiT^,  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  stronger 
sense,  and  the  same  indeed  in  which  the  verb  ib  used,  Job 
xxxiv.  S9.    I'be  two  lines  depicture,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rest- 
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18,  The  captives  repose  fearlessly "^  together: 
They  hear  not  tlie  voice  of  the  driver^  ; 

19.  The  mean  aud  the  great  are  there  '  the  same'% 
And  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master. 

The  desponding  mind  of  Job  calls  into  view  the 
saddest  circumstances  of  human  life  and  society. 
Of  these,  indeed,  the  prosperous,  and  those  who 
love  this  present  world  too  wejl,  often  lose  sight  in 
their  estimate  of  human  happiness;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  the  despair- 
ing mind  are  too  apt  to  distort  and  exaggerate  them : 
casting  as  it  were  their  own  gloomy  hue  on  every 
circumstance  of  life  which  they  contemplate.  Job 
demands.  Who  of  all  these  sufferers  had  not  better 
be  in  their  graves  ? 

leas  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society,  who  keep  tlie  world  in 
continual  commotion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor  victims 
of  their  ambition  or  turbulence,  whose  strength  is  worn  out  by 
their  exactions  and  injuries. 

^  Perhaps  more  literally,  "  there  the  gasping  may  surcease 
'  their'  strength,"  rest  it,  or  cease  to  exert  it. 

e  "  Summe  securi,  et  ex  securitatc  fastuosi  et  insolentes." 
Sim.  Lex.  Heb. 

•i  vu,  "  taskmaster," — Good,  It  signifies  the  man  who 
superintended  the  labours  of  the  oppressed  captives,  and 
whose  unwelcome  cull  so  often  roused  them  from  their  scanty 
rest. 

1  have  preferred  the  term  "  driver"  as  it  must  be  so  ren- 
dered, chap-  xxxix.  7.  And  how  projierly  the  same  name  may 
be  given  to  the  '  exactors'  of  human  labour,  and  to  the  mana- 
gers of  beasts  of  burden,  the  history  of  colonial  slavery  but  too 
fully  illustrates. 

•  Perhaps,  "  each  lieth  there." 
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He  seems  to  express  surprise,  that  an  overruling 
providence  should  sometimes  so  long  withhold  this 
last  boon  of  rest  to  those  who  have  no  prospect 
but  of  toil  and  misery  in  this  present  life ! 

20.  Whj  f honld  light  be  vouchsafed  to  the  misermble» 
And  life  to  the  bitter  in  soul  t 

21.  Who  wait  for  death,  but  it  comes  not. 

And  search  for  it  more  than  for  hidden  treasmres  ; 

22.  Who  rejoice  over  a  tumoloss 

Would  exult  when  they  could  find  a  grave  t 

23*  To  a  man  whose  path  is  destroyed  ^, 

And  behind  whom  Eloah  hath  hedged  up  \ 

In  these  two  last  lines  Job  makes  the  application 
to  himself.  Why  is  life  any  longer  vouchsafed  to 
me,  who  can  now  have  no  hope  of  deliverance  from 
my  misery,  but  in  death.  The  allusion  is,  pro- 
bably, to  some  method  of  insnaring  wild  beasts, 
their  track  being  demolished,  so  that  they  cannot 
proceed,  while  at  the  same  time  their  retreat  is  cut 
off  behind.  Solomon  has  a  very  similar  allusion : 
*'  as  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net,  and  as 
birds  that  are  caught  in  a  snare,  so  are  the  sons  of 

*  S^j  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  S^ ;  and  to  be  the  parallel 
term  to  ^n.  bx  is  indeed  a  various  reading  approved  by  Hoa* 
bigant. 

^  From  tho  Syriac  \^,  and  Chald.  nno.  See  Simon  and 
Good. 

'  See  tinder  *pvr,  Six.  Lex.  Hkb.  Taking  yff  in  its  more 
usual  sense  and  understanding  ip  as  a  noun,  Mr.  Gkxxl  ren- 
ders, **  and  whose  futurity  God  has  overwhelmed." 
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men  snared  in  an  evil  lime,  when  it  falleth  sud- 
denly upon  them'." 

24.  For  as  my  bread  my  sighing  comes  **, 
Aad  my  groans  are  poured  out  for  water. 

25.  For  the  fear  I  fear  even  befalleth  me,  ~ 
And  as  1  dread,  it  happetieth  unto  me ; 

26.  I  have  no  peace,  nor  have  I  quiet, 
I  have  BO  rest,  but  trouble''  cometh  ! 

Such  are  Job's  expressions,  describing  his  pre- 
sent feelings  of  grief  and  distress:  as  well,  no 
doubt,  of  the  sorrowful  reflections  of  his  mind 
respecting  his  recent  losses,  as  more  particularly 
of  his  pain  and  agony  in  the  returning  symptoms 
of  his  distressing  disorder.  He  says,  like  the 
Psalmist:  "his  tears  have  been  his  food  day  and 
night,"  he  '  has  mingled  his  drink  with  weeping' 
■ — that  all  his  lime  is  divided  between  the  dread 
apprehension  of  the  pain  which  he  knows  is  com- 
ing, and  the  actual  endurance  of  the  paroxysms, 
equalling  his  utmost  alarm ;  and  so  frequent  are 
they,  that  he  hath  no  respite  nor  intermissions  of 
rest!  This  he  urges  as  the  reason  of  his  complaint 
that  God  should  still  continue  his  life! 

His  fellow-sufferers, '  compassed  with  the  same 
infirmities,'  will  feel  for  Job ;  but  it  is  too  plain 
the  fortitude  of  his  mind  is  shaken.     There  is  no 

'  Eccks.  is.  IS,  Src. 
Or, '  the  cause  of  iny  fear' — '  that  at  which  I  tremble.* 
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longer  that  calm  resignation  which  said,—'*  What, 
shall  we  receive  good  from  the  Elohim,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?"  Besides,  his  despair  of  ever 
recovering,  though  perhaps  natural  in  his  situation, 
was,  we  know,  unnecessary.  And  how  frequently 
is  the  afflicted  led  to  despond  beyond  the  occasion, 
forgetting  to  argue,  **  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for.  the 
Lord  V*  But,  above  all,  we  cannot  but  perceive  it 
to  be  wrong,  that  Job  should  give  way  to  such  sor- 
row,— that  he  should  execrate  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  indulge  in  so  melancholy  an  estimate  of  all 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  so  large  a  portion  of  whidi 
be  had  once  enjoyed.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
afflicted  mind  is  too  apt  to  cast  the  tinge  of  its  sor- 
row on  all  the  prospect  around  ;  and  that  past  en- 
joyments, which  are  contemplated  as  gone  never 
to  return,  are  remembered  with  little  pleasure,  but 
in  the  pain  of  their  privation  we  seem  to  pay  dear 
for  their  former  possession. 

But  then  it  should  not  have  been  so  lost  sight  of, 
as  it  appears  it  was  for  the  moment,  that  he  had 
lived  to  some  purpose,  who  had  lived  to  know  the 
covenanted  mercies  of  his  Eiohim,  and  had  received 
those  pledges  of  his  grace  which  all  this  sad  reverse 
could  not  frustrate.  This  Job  would  see,  when  a 
little  more  composed,  or  belter  practised  to  bear  his 
griefs.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  he  is  describ- 
ing to  us  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  he  stood 
the  first  brunt — or  rather  when  his  spirit  first 
fainted,  at  the  review  of  his  accumulated  afflictions. 
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and  when  his  mortal  frame  at  the  same  time  was 
racked  with  excruciating  pain ;  perhaps  we  may 
add,  when  '  the  wounded  spirit'  fainted  in  tlie  de- 
pression of  its  energies.  In  such  circumstances,  how 
easily  may  the  strongest  mind  be  driven  from  its 
firm  hold !  and  though  it  yield  not  up  its  hopes,  yet 
it  may  become  so  clouded  and  bewildered,  that  it 
loses  sight  of  them,  and  can  draw  no  present  com- 
fort and  support  from  all  it  seemed  to  know  so  well 
before ! 

The  afflicted  and  tempted  christian  knows  some- 
thing of  this  "  season  of  heaviness."  Though  he 
sink  not  so  low  as  Job ;  yet,  when  he  has  been 
*  looking'  too  much  '  at  the  things  that  are  seen,' 
some  chastisement  of  the  heavenly  Father  will 
sometimes  give  him  a  taste  of  this  disgust  of  life, 
and  a  glance  at  these  dark  regions  of  despair.  Nor 
is  there  any  help  until  God  shall  cast  the  light  of 
his  countenance  upon  him,  and  restore  to  him  the 
joys  of  his  salvation. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


The  Conversations  between  Job  and  his  three  FHends, 
respecting  the  Cause  of  his  Calamities. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  NBW  part  of  our  subject  now  opens  itself  before 
vs.  The  conversation  between  Job  and  his  three 
friends,  who  had  visited  him  in  his  distress,  respect* 
ing  the  cause  to  be  assigned  for  this  awiiil  revenue. 
This  proves  the  most  searching  part  of  Job's  trial. 
Their  injudicious  application  of  general  and  import- 
ant truths,  and  their  somewhat  severe  treatment 
of  the  case  of  their  fallen  brother,  provokes  him  to 
a  discovery  of  the  hidden  sentiments  of  his  mind, 
all  of  which  are  not  right,  nor  honourable  to  God. 

It  was  overruled  for  mercy  that  Job  met  with 
such  severe  reprovers  ;  but  his  comforters  are  not 
models  of  that  "  spirit  of  meekness,"  with  which 
even  a  faulty  brother  should  be  attempted  to  be  re- 
stored. Their  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  be  honest 
and  faithful  with  their  friend ;  and  this  certainly 
was  better  than  the  unmeaning  soothing,  and  indis- 
criminating  flattery  of  some  comforters  of  the 
afflicted.  The  sufferer  should  be  told  the  truth,  or 
no  foundation  can  be  laid  for  solid  and  lasting  com- 
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fort:  lo  conceal  it,  were  most  pernicious  charity. 
But  it  requires  all  the  sympathy  of  the  most  tender 
friendship,  or  consciousness  of  the  same  frailty,  so 
to  urge  this  point  as  not  to  hurt  and  irritate  the 
already  broken  and  wounded  spirit;  and  then  to 
know  how  soon  we  may  with  safety  begin  to  pour 
in  '  the  oil  and  wine.' 

One  leading  and  deep  impression  had  evidently 
been  made  on  the  minds  of  all  the  three  friends, 
that  this  extraordinary  reverse  of  Job  was  a  judg- 
ment of  God  for  his  sins.  And  the  despairing  state 
of  mind  in  which  they  find  him,  so  destitute,  as  it 
would  appear  to  them,  of  all  religious  trust,  and 
even  of  humble  submission,  under  the  afflicting 
hand' of  God,  corroborates  this  impression.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  their  judgment  was  altogether 
wrong,  or  that  their  arguments  were  always  devoid 
of  force.  But  they,  apprehending  the  commission 
of  some  outward  gross  sins,  lay  to  the  charge 
of  the  afflicted  things  which  he  knew  not;  this 
has  the  effect  of  emboldening  him  in  his  self- 
vindication,  in  which  Job  sins  with  his  lips.  And 
after  all,  that  in  Job,  which  had  offended  the  eyea 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  they  did  not  penetrate ;  it 
was  too  subtile  for  the  tests  which  they  applied: 
they  aggravate  much  its  symptoms,  but  cannot 
expose  to  reprove  it. 
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SeOTIOH  FlEtT.-^FlEtT  ADDRBM  OP   EuPRAZ. 

Chap.  IV.  Ver.  1. — ^Then  antwered  Eliphaz  the  Tenia* 
]iite»  and  said ; 

3.  If  we  attempt  to  speak  to  thee,  wilt  thou  take  it  ill*  f 
Bat  who  can  refrain  from  speaking  f 

3.  Loy  thoQ  hast  corrected  many. 

And  hast  caught  the  hands  that  were  held  down^: 

4.  Thy  words  have  suf^XHted  him  that  stumbled, 
And  thou  hast  strengthened  the  bending  knees ! 

6.  That  now  it  should  come  to  thee,  and  thou  bear  it 
with  impatience. 
That  it  should  touch  thyself,  and  thou  be  ccmfounded*  I 

This  address  of  Eliphaz  evidently  conveys  a 
•evere  censure,  not  wholly  undeserved,  on  the 
itate  oi  mind  in  which  he  finds  Job  under  his  afflic« 
tion.  It  was  little  to  have  been  expected  in  one 
who  had  so  often  administered  advice  and  motives 
of  submission  or  of  consolation  to  others  in  their 
afflictions !  The  character  of  Job»  it  should  seem, 
was  celebrated  as  the  faithful  friend  and  admo- 
nisher  in  adversity,  who  knew  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  them  that  are  weary.  And  this  is  a 
blessed  part  of  a  good  man's  duty.  But  oh,  how 
serious  the  consideration,  that  thereby  you  give  a 
pledge  in  the  sight  of  mankind,  that  when  it  shall 
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Forsitan  moleste  accipies." — Vulg.  ni6,  to  faint,  fail,  or 
be  deficient,  also  to  take  amiss  and  bear  with  impatience. 

^  Or  **  couldst  bind  up."     Compare  Heb.  xii.  12. 

•  **  Thou  be  confused,  or  confounded  with  terror;"  •*  afraid 
with  amazement."     1  Peter  iii.  6. 
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be  your  turn  to  suffer,  you  shall  be  ready  to  prac- 
tise your  own  advice !  Men  will  expect  of  you,  that 
you  faint  not,  nor  be  confounded,  in  those  circum- 
stances where  you  reproved  their  impatience,  and 
exposed  the  futility  of  their  unbeHeving  fears. 
Alas !  who  can  assure  himself  that  he  shall  well 
redeem  this  pledge,  when,  after  having  been  the 
corrector  and  admonisher  of  others,  himself  shall 
be  overtaken  by  some  great  trial  and  calamity? 
How  then  does  this  enforce  the  precept  of  the 
apostle,  '  If  a  brother  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye 
that  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one,  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  looking  to  thyself  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted.'  How  does  this  call  for  the  greatest  self- 
mistrust  and  humiliation  of  heart  before  God,  in  the 
most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  Christ ;  lest  an 
Eliphaz  should  judge  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
affliction ! 

6.  Is  thy  piety  then  nothing",  thy  trust, 
Thy  hope — and  the  integrity  of  thy  ways  ? 

This  was  certainly  an  uncharitable  and  a  cruel 
suspicion  :  some  allowance  should  have  been  made 
for  an  afflicted  brother,  labouring  under  so  many 
griefs  both  of  body  and  mind.  Job's  eminent  vir- 
tue had,  it  seems,  raised  high  expectations.  But 
Eliphaz  thinks  himself  warranted  in  his  inference, 
from  that  remarkable  visitation  of  Providence 
which  had   brought  this  sad  reverse  upon  Job, 
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like  thosd  whose  judgment  upon  remarkable  suflbr* 
era  our  Lord  reproves,  EUi^iaz  thinks  he  must  be 
a  sinner  beyond  all  others,  '  because  he  suffered 
tfiese  things ;'  not  enough  considering,  that '  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  soouigeth  every 
aon  whom  he  receiveth :'  and  not  adverting  to  thia^ 
that  though  every  chastisraoent  implies  some  fimlt 
at  defect,  it  is  not  necessarily  some  notorious  out- 
ward transgression,  or  general  hypocrisy ;  nor  may 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  removed  in  order  to  our 
being  made  partaken  of  the  Divine  holineBs,  be 
always  something  that  has  defaced  the  moral  charac- 
ter in  the  sight  of  man.    We  hear  his  argument: 

7.  Recollect,  I  pray,  what  innocent  *  man*  hath  perkhed  ; 
Or  when  have  the  righteoua  been  cut  off  1 

8.  According  to  what  I  have  aeen,  the  pkughert  of  grief 
And  towers  of  mieery  reap  them. 

9.  By  the  blast  of  Eloah  they  perish, 

By  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are  consumed. 

10.  The  roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the  call  of  the  black-lion* 
And  the  teeth  of  the  covert-lions^  are  disappointed*. 

11.  The  fierce  lion  perishes  for  want  of  prey. 

And  the  whelps  of  the  lioness  are  torn  to  pieces*. 

*  Or  *'the  voice  of  the  growler.'* 
So  Parkhurst. 

*  The  sense  of  this  passage  seems  to  require  for  >pro  a  mean- 
ing applicable  to  the  voice  as  well  as  to  the  teeth,  and  from  the 
Syr.  Cogn.  we  may  render  **  shall  be  foigotten,"  or  **  shaU  de- 
ceive them."  Bate,  who  is  followed  by  Mr.  Oood,  derives  il 
from  npn,  and  renders  it  as  above.  Perhaps  we  should  supply 
from  the  last  line  **  are  consumed,"  and  render  the  present  tens 
in  its  usual  sense  '*  are  broken." 

*  ««  Dashed  in  pieces.'*  Goop.    ^  Pro  prseda  lacerati  sunt" 
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This  grand  maxim,of  a  just  and  sure  retribution  at 
the  hand  of  God,  must  be  admitted  to  be  sound 
and  true,— that  '  his  blessing  is  over  the  righteous, 
and  his  face  against  them  that  do  evil.*  Eliphaz 
says  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  had 
ever  found  it  to  be  true,  that  those  vfho  were  visited 
by  the  judgments  of  Providence,  reaped  only  what 
they  had  sowed,  and  ate  the  fruit  of  their  own 
doings.  He  compares  the  violent  oppressors  of 
their  fellow-creatures  to  roaring  and  ravenous  lions ; 
and  he  had  remarked  how,  notwithstanding  their 
great  strength  and  power,  they  were  at  length  laid 
low  and  destroyed. 

Job,  as  we  shall  see,  excepts  to  tliis  as  a  rule  of 
God's  providential  dealings  with  mankind,  and 
rejects  the  inference  that,  because  he  is  now  over- 
whelmed in  trouble,  he  has  been  a  transgressor. 
As  to  the  extent  of  his  friend's  suspicion,  he  was 
right.  But  still  the  rule  laid  down  by  '  Eliphaz 
must  be  considered  as  holding  universally.  The 
exceptions  will  be  found,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 
sequel,  to  be  more  apparent  than  real ;  an  innocent 
and  righteous  man's  sufferings,  if  it  be  really  and 
aimply  thus,  without  some  special  reason,  were  an 
anomaly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  divine  govern- 

ScsDLTENB.  Like  some  other  passages  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  Scripture,  the  one  before  us  must  neceasarily  lose  much  of 
its  beauty  by  a  translation  into  our  language,  for  wuntof  that 
Tariety  of  lerma  which  the  Hebrew  poasessea,  to  discrimiimte 
the  several  gradations  in  the  age,  or  varieties  in  the  species,  of 
tills  noble  animal. 
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ment ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  for  what- 
ever reason  permitted  for  a  while,  is  ever  to  be 
regarded  as  calling  aloud  for  the  vindication  of 
Gods  righteous  judgment. 

But  the  reasons  of  the  present  proceedings  of 
God  are  not  always  within  the  ken  of  human  obser- 
vation ;  the  short  prosperity  of  the  wicked  may  be 
both  for  a  judgment  to  others,  and  for  their  o¥m  ma* 
nifestation  and  increased  punishment.  We  know, 
too,  that  those  who  through  grace  are  adopted  to  be 
the  sons  of  God,  and  are  not  to  be  '  condemned  with 
the  world,'  are  in  this  life  being  trained  up  under  a 
particular  discipline;  are  sometimes  seen  to  be 
judged  and  chastened,  where  the  children  ci  this 
world  go  unmolested.  And  these  must  further  be 
sanctified  and  purified  from  all  that  is  '  common  and 
unclean.*  But  under  the  execution  of  this  holy  disci- 
pline, it  is  not  for  innocency  and  righteousness  that 
the  children  of  God  suffer ;  but  most  comnuHily  for 
sin, — sin  unacknowledged  and  unconfessed ;  or  with 
some  view  to  their  correction  and  advancement  in 
holiness,  where  they  were  too  remiss  in  perfecting  it 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Eliphaz's  maxim  was  not  altoge- 
ther wrong,  even  as  applied  to  Job.  But  his  inference 
of  secret  hypocrisy,  or  of  some  outward  notorious 
transgression,  from  the  judgment  that  had  over- 
whelmed him,  was  altogether  unwarranted.  He  is 
mistaken,  too,  as  well  as  the  poor  sufferer  himself, 
if  he  concluded  that  this  affliction  was  remediless, 
and  sent  for  his  utter  destruction.    How  different 
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was  the  aspect  of  his  calamity  when  the  end  of  the 
Lord  was  seen ! 

Eliphaz  corroborates  his  statement,  by  a  revela- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  him.  An  angel,  or  a 
spirit  of  some  kind,  had  appeared  to  him  and  had 
spoken  to  him. 

As  the  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Job  is  beyond 
exception,  so  certainly  is  the  truth  of  this  relation. 
That  it  is  not  the  voice  of  inspiration,  when  Job  or 
his  friends  argue  wrong,  and  draw  wrong  inferen- 
ces from  right  principles,  will  be  readily  admitted; 
and  they  should  be  a  little  wary,  who  quote 
detached  passages  from  this  book,  as  the  word  of 
God.  Their  contradiction,  or  the  limitation  of  the 
declaration  which  they  contain,  is,  in  reality,  some- 
times the  truth  meant  to  be  conveyed.  But  that 
a  matter  of  fact  should  be  suffered  to  be  staled, 
and  a  preternatural  event  to  be  so  circumstantially 
recorded,  and  left  uncontradicted,  if  it  were  not 
true,  I  should  conceive  impossible. 

Whether,  on  this  occasion,  the  internal  senses 
of  the  mind  were  unloosed  from  the  bodily  organs 
to  communicate  with  the  spiritual  world,  or  wliether 
an  actual  apparition  was  presented  to  the  watching 
eye,  and  real  vibrations  of  sound  caused  to  fall 
upon  the  hearing  car,  we  may  not  perhaps  be  called 
upon  to  determine.  But  of  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
as  recorded — in  whatever  manner  accomplished— 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  multitude  of  ghost-stories,  both  in  ancient 
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•ad  ntadem  timM,  oontam  the  demooBtnticNi  of 
their  own  absurdity,  or  may)  be  easily  tnoed  to 
tho  weak  or  diseased  isiagiiiatioiia  of  the  siipersti- 
tkm.  The  genend  persuasioQ.  however,  of  mah^ 
hmdt  in  all  ages  and  nations,  thai  such  YiaitarsfixNo 
the  unseen  world  may  ajqpear,  and  sometimes  haye 
iippeaied,  is  not  totally  to  be  disregarded  as  a  tes- 
tunony  of  the  &ot;  especially  since  sound  jdiilosophy 
knows  G^  nothing  that  can  render  the  thing  impossi- 
hfe  or  very  improbabla  At  any  rate,  on  the  credit 
^  revdation,  we  have,  in  the  passage  befiore  us, 
OM  true  relation  concerning  the  a^qpearanoe  of  a 
l^bort,  on  which  we  may  rely. 

12.  And,  tliat  to  me  s  word  might  be  secretly  convqred'. 
Mine  ear  receive  a  whisper  concerning  this^ ; 

13.  Amid  disturbed  thoughts  from  visions  of  the  night  % 
When  deep  sleep  had  ftiUen  upon  men, 

I4*  A  palpitation'  came  on  me,  and  a  tremour. 
And  made  the  whole  of  my  bones  to  shake  t 

15.  And  a  spirit  passed  before  me*. 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  rose  on  end ! 

.  •  More  strictly,  **  might  steal  upon  me."  By  nxu  I  conceive* 
is  meant  emphatically,  **  a  word  of  revelation." 

^  ^  Ab  illoi  velf  deiHo.**    Simon.    That  is  concerning  this 
lluqg,  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  just  retribution  of  the  wicked* 

c  criyntr — **  Ecstatic,  hurrying,  or  maddening  thoughts."— 
Parkhurst. 

*  <  This  word,  which  I  render  *  palpitation'  rather  than  *  fear/ 
occurs  as  a  verb  at  die  end  of  the  verse,  where  the  idea  of 
shaking,  or  agitation,  is  plain.  The  beating  of  the  heart  is 
often  the  first  effect  of  sudden  alarm. 

«'  S  Ifae.  OeOD. 
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16.  It  slood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  its  oountenance, 
A  shape  was  before  mine  eyes ' ; 
There  was  a  stillness,  and  I  heard  a  voice  : 


The  beauty  of  this  passage  has  been  universally 
acknowledged.  "  It  is  in  vain  to  search  through 
ancient  or  modem  poetry,"  observes  Mr.  Good, "  for 
a  description  that  has^any  pretensions  to  rival"  it — ■ 
"  midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all  around, 
the  dreadfiil  chill,  and  horripilation,  or  erection 
of  the  hair  over  the  whole  body — the  shivering,  not 
of  tlie  muscles  only,  but  of  the  bones  themselves — 
the  gliding  approach  of  the  spectre — the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  pause — his  undefined  and  indescribable 
form,  are  all  powerful  and  original  characters,  which 
have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  any 
other  writer." 

We  know  not  what,  at  the  time  he  saw  this  appa- 
rition, was  the  character  of  Eliphaz,  or  for  what 
purpose  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him ;  but 
from  some  observations  which  occur  afterwards,  in 
the  addresses  of  Elihu,  Chap,  xxxiii.  14,  &c.  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  call  of  divine 
grace  unto  his  soul :  that  the  appearing  of  this 
spirit,  and  his  awful  message,  was  intended,  at 
least,  as  an  awful  warning,  by  deeply  impressing 
upon  his  mind  the  evil  of  sin,  thought  so  little  of  in 


*  Or, "  but  I  cannot  retrace  in  mind  its  appeuance,  I  saw 
plunly,  howerer,  a  furmi  shape,  or  reacmblance."  "  Spectra." 
Gooi>. 
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a  careless  world !  and  of  the  righteous  vengeance  of 
God,  which  would  overtake  every  transgressor. 
We  may  infer,  also,  from  the  passage  just  referred 
tOb  that  in  these  remote  ages,  such  miraculous 
vbions  were  known  to  be  sometimes  employed  for 
the  conversion  of  the  objects  of  the  heavenly  mercy. 
Elihu,  we  shall  find,  refers  to  such  visions  as  visible 
interpositions  of  Providence. 

With  what  awe  must  Eliphaz  have  heard  the 
voice  of  his  heavenly  visiter!  and  most  weighty 
was  the  subject  of  his  declaration ! 

17.  Shall  a  morUl  be  just*  before  Eloah  ? 
Fore  his  Maker  shall  man  be  cleared  f 


That  is,  considering  the  known  and  actual  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  race,'-^and  perhaps  striking  at 
the  unalarmed  conscience  of  Eliphaz.  Is  it  possible, 
—though  men  encourage  themselves  in  a  thought 
of  impunity,  because  of  the  long-suffering  of  God — 
yet,  is  it  possible  that  God  should  justify  and  clear 
these  guilty  mortals  ?  Or,  in  reference  to  another 
great  mystery  of  our  religion,  our  justification 
through  the  righteousness  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
our  cleansing,  through  the  purification  sacrifice,  in 
the  covenant  of  our  redemption,  we  may  be  war- 
ranted in  rendering  these  lines :  ''  Can  a  mortal  be 

*  D  has  sometimes  the  meaning  ofcoramf  before,  which  is  a 
far  more  suitable  sense  in  this  place,  than  to  suppose  a  com- 
parison between  the  righteousness  of  God  and  man,  ScHvi«TKNa 
and  Good. 
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justified  without' Eloah?    Without  his  Maker  can 
man  be  cleansed  ? " 

18,  Lo!  he  retaiiicth  not  his  ministers  in  their  stations'' 
But  on  his  angek  doth  visit*  defection". 

19.  And  surely  on  '  these'  inhabiters  of  houses  of  clay. 
The  &brication  of  which  is  from  the  dust ! 

LJke  the  moth-worm  are  they  breaking  them  up', 

'  Without,  apart,  or  separate  from,  is  a  not  unusual  meaning 
of  the  preposition. 

^  Give  them  not,  or  will  not  give  them  confirmation  in  their 
ministry.  \an  signifies  '  to  make  steady,'  and  in  Niph.  '  to  be 
established  or  confirmed.'  Thus  ruiO«  is  used  for  '  a  set,  or 
staled  office/  1  Chron.  ix.  89,  2C,  31.  The  same  sense  of  the 
root — and  which  is  indeed  its  primitive  meaning,  (the  notions 
of  faith  and  trust  being  secondary  applications) — appears  in 
the  particle  jntt,  amen, '  be  it  confirmed,'  *  be  it  ratified,'  '  be  it 
established.'  "  istt,  firmua,  stabilis,  inconcussus  fuit ;  unde 
Arabes  etiamnum  proprie-  dicunt  de  perte  erecto  ac  firmo,  do 
inconcussu  gressu ;  Hebraei  de  firmis  brachiis,  poatibus." 
SiHoN.  Mr.  Good,  though  he  translates  "  he  cannot  confide," 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  alludes  to  the  apostacy  of  the  angels 
under  Satan. 

'  O'P* — "  will  place  upon  as  a  burden."  Hence,  judicially, 
"  will  charge  as  a  crime,  and  esact  its  punishment." 

*  "  Their  default."  Good.  nSin,  the  root  of  this  word  is 
generally  considered  as  lost  in  the  Hebrew  language;  some 
trace  its  signification  in  the  Arabic  root  y^,  Snn,  he  "  erred, 
or  knew  not  all  things,"  and  render  it  a  *  defect,'  or  want  of 
perfection:  others,  in  the  root  HL*,  i^Kn,  the  same  as  (S»| 
to  trifle,  or  divert  the  mind  from  serious  employ  to  amuse- 
ments, and  render  it  an  "  omission  of  duty,  a  relaxation  of  in 
tent  and  vigorous  application."  See  Sim.  Lex.  Heb.  Mr. 
Parkliurst  derives  nSnn  from  the  Hebrew  Sn,  or  V?n,  whence  it 
may  signify  '  mad,  foolisb,  or  proud  boasting.'  "  All  the  ver- 
sions have  terms  which  denote  defect  in  some  sense  or  other." 
•*  Notat  omissionem."  Schultkns. 
■'  f  DiliTT,  I  take  for  the  third  person  plural  active,  with  the 
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UO.  Frimi  moniiiig  to  evemng  an  they  dcttrojri^ 

Without  any  regarding,  they  are  continually  perishing ! 

masculine  suffix.  The  bhaUters  of  houses  of  clay  hreak  them, 
their  houses,  before,  or  sooner  than,  or  in  the  same  manner  as, 
the  moth-worm."  ion,  to  break,  see  chap,  xzxii.  9.  ^  To 
break,  to  break  down.*'  PAaKHvasT.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his 
translation  of  Isaiah  xix.  10,  renders  it  ^  to  br%ak  up.'*  nro  is 
the  parallel  term  to  ion,  '*  to  destroy"  generally,  more  strictly 
^  to  break  to  pieces,  to  pound  or  reduce  to  dust,  to  crush  to 
atoms.    Deut.  ix.  21.  2  King^  zviii.  4.  8  Chron.  azxiT.  9. 

vp  applies  to  the  insect  in  its  caterpillar  or  larra  state,  as  is 
plain  from  chap.xiii.  88.  xxrii.  18. 

Mr.  Good,  referring  all  to  the  insect  on  the  wing  so  easily 
beaten  down,  renders  these  lines : 

Their  fluttering  round  is  over  with  them, 
They  die  a  nothing  in  wisdom. 

But  Kin  as  a  yerb  rarely  occurs.  But  once,  I  believe,  MIcah 
It,  and  then  not  in  the  exact  sense  given  to  it  here  by  Mr. 
Good.  For  the  sense  of  *  fluttering*  which  he  gives  to  JM  I 
can  flnd  no  proof.  We  might  take  it  in  its  very  common  mean- 
ing, *  to  remove,  or  depart  on  a  journey ;'  but  we  sometime^ 
find  it  used  for  the  motion  of  the  wind,  the  constant  emblem 
of  the  immaterial  spirit  of  man,  which  I  conceive  to  be  referred 
to  here.  For  the  sense  of  *  rushing,*  see  Psalm  Iv.  9,  and  Num. 
ki.  81,  compared  with  Psalm  Ixxviii.  26, 

tm*  I  consider  as  a  noun  with  its  suffix.  The  verb  signifies 
to  extend,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond,  to  be  left  behind  as  a  re* 
mainder, — *  When  something  else  is  gone,  or  destroyed.'  This 
last  notion  is  plain  from  Exod.  x.  15,  xvi.  IS,  1  Sanuxiii.  15. 
Hence  in  Psalm  xvii.  14. — ^The  noun  with  the  same  suffix  is 
used  for  *  their  remainder,'  t.  e.  as  appears  from  the  contextf 
what  remains  unspent  of  their  wealth  when  thej  die.  In  the 
passage  "before  us,  the  expression  is  oa  OVi^,  *  their  remainder 
in  them ;'  that  which  remains  in  them ;  the  soul  which  survives 
the  house  of  clay.  Dr.  Stock  has  *'  Does  not  what  is  excellent 
in  them  shift  away?"  Mr.  Good  derives  VP  from  tin,  with  a 
formative  %  and  hence  deduces  the  idea  of  *  round.'    Such  a 
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21 .  Does  not  what  remains  of  them  within  them,  rush  forth  ? 
They  die,  and  '  attain'  not  to  wisdom '. 

We  perceive  the  reasoning  of  the  spirit,  Will  God 
justify  sinful  mortals,  and  clear  them  from  guilt; 
or  will  he  do  so  without  their  having  an  interest  in 
the  righteousness  and  gracious  help  of  Eloah,  their 
promised  Redeemer,  when  angels,  the  ministering 
spirits  before  his  throne,  receive  the  just  recom- 
pense of  their  sins?  Is  it  likely,  that  the  inferior 
creature  man,  formed  from  the  dust  of  earth, 
should  be  spared  ?  No ;  see,  how  like  poor 
ephemeral  insects,  they  are  perishing  continually 
under  the  divine  displeasure,  and  their  souls 
plunged  into  a  world  unknown. 

The  reference  to  the  fallen  angels  is  remarkable. 

noun  is,  however,  but  once  fouDil  in  the  Bible,  and  that  not 
generally  allowed. 

'  Mr.  Good — "  they  die  a  nothing  in  wisdom."  Ihaves6me> 
times  thought  a  diffi:i'ent  meaning,  oecasionally  given  to  nttSP, 
should  be  preferred  in  this  place;  D3n  frenavit,  thence  nojn 
frenaiiot  capiitratio,  like  the  Arabic  jl«X»  capislrum.  Tliis 
sense  !g  approved  by  Schullens,  in  Psalm  cv.  2S,  and  in  Prov. 
k.  S3.     1  would  then  render 

They  die,  and  it  cannot  be  held  in  restraint. 

If  taken  in  this  sense,  we  may  compare  the  passage  with 
Eccles.viii.  8.  "There  is  no  man  halh  power  over  the  Hpirit  to 
retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death ; 
and  there  is  no  diitchai^e  in  that  war,  neither  shall  wickedness 
deliver  those  that  are  given  unto  it." 

Schultens  renders  thei!e  lines 
"  Profecto  nihil  convulsum  est  nervus  eonim  qui  in  ijjsis, 
"  Macerati  disaolvuatur,  non  sunt  in  uUa  firmitudine  solida." 
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They  seem  to  be  st>oken  of  as  no  longer  trusted,  or 
as  deprived  of  the  stations  which  they  had  formerly 
held ;  if  not  actually  receiving  their  destined  pu- 
nishment, under  a  known  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. We  find  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jude  drawing 
the  same  inference — from  the  fail  of  angels  to  the 
certain  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  For  if  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  or  '*  in  chains  of  darkness,  commit- 
ting them  to  Tartarus — has  delivered  them  reserved 
unto  judgment,**-— surely  '*  He  knoweth  how  to 
reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished*/*  So  St  Peter.  St  Jude  says,  ''  and 
the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,**— or, 
**  their  own  principality,*'  but  lefl  their  own  habita** 
tion,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness^  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day\*' 

The  impressions  lefl  upon  the  mind  by  these  two 
scriptures,  and  by  the  one  before  us,  respecting  the 
present  condition  of  fallen  angels,  are  upon  the 
whole  very  similar.  That  for  their  offences  they 
are  deprived  of  their  original  stations ;  that  the  day 
of  their  punishment  is  not  arrived  ;  that  their  situa- 
tion, compared  to  what  we  know  on  earth,  is  that 
of  prisoners,  bound  in  diains  and  committed  unto 
prison,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence. The  notion^  however,  of  confinement  in  a 
prison,  does  not  seem  applicable  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  Satan  in  this  book,  and  to  what  is 

•  2  Pet  ii,  4,  &c.  »  Ver.  6. 
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related  of  him  in  several  other  Scriptures.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  what  is  said  in  these  passages 
is  not  to  be  applied  to  all  the  evil  spirits.  Some,  it 
may  be,  in  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God,  are  not 
yet  convicted,  and  cast  into  their  cliains.  The 
passage  indeed  before  us  may  very  correctly  be 
understood  to  say,  not  that  God  has  done  it  simply, 
but  is  wont  to  do  it,  it  is  his  usual  known  mode  of 
proceeding  with  angels,  or  it  is  before  him  in  the 
declared  decree  of  his  predestination.  There  might 
also  have  been  other  ranks,  or  worlds  of  angels 
and  spirits,  who  had  fallen,  and  been  displaced, 
though  Satan  and  his  angels  arc  still  left  to  bo 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  have 
not  yet  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  nor 
as  yet  been  cast  into  the  everlasting  fire  '  prepared' 
for  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  impunity  of  men 
for  a  short  time,  though  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  the  spirit,  in  the  passage  before  us,  sees 
their  fate  to  be  as  certain  as  that  of  the  fallen 
angels ;  and  marks,  how  continually  it  is  visibly 
overtaking  them,  though  men  themselves  so  little 
regard  it. 

In  his  contemplation  of  mankind,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand his  language,  this  visiter  from  the  unseen 
world  compares  them  to  the  moth-worm,  and  nu- 
merous classes  of  animals,  who,  in  the  first  period 
of  their  existence,  crawl  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
break  up  their  reptile  body,  and  fly  away  a  winged 
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insect  into  the  air.  So  the  soul  of  man  at  first 
tenants  a  house  of  clay,  a  body  formed  firom  the 
dust  of  the  earth;  but  this  soon  perishes,  and 
crumbles  to  dust  again,  and  his  separated  spirit 
rushes  forth  into  a  world  to  him  unknown.  And  these 
changes  are  being  carried  cm,  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  daily,  and  hourly,  and  momentarily ; 
and  yet  careless  sinners  of  mankind  note  it  so  little, 
that  they  expect  not  the  change,  nor  are  wise  to 
ccHisider  their  latter  end ! 

Chap.  V.  Ver.  I.  Call  now,  He  doth  answer  thee*, 
Ay,  to  whomsoever  of  the  saints  thou  mayst  turn  : 

2.  *^  That  it  is  the  foolish  whom  grief  destroyeth. 
And  the  simple  whom  vexation  consumeth." 

Eliphaz,  I  ccmceive,  means  to  claim  the  suffrage 
of  all  the  wise  and  good  to  the  maxim  which  he  here 
states.  The  term  saints  '  holy,'  or  more  strictly 
'  consecrated  ones,'  seems  in  all  ages  to  have  been 
an  epithet  of  the  people  of  God ;  chiefly,  because 
they  are  being  sanctified  to  be  the  temple  and  the 
priesthood  of  God,  through  the  application  of  the 
great  purification-sacrifice,  slain  in  the  covenant  of 
their  reconciliation  to  the  Elohim,  in  order  to  their 
attendance  with  the  great  high  priest  in  the  heavenly 
tabernacle,  '  which  is  to  be  with  men/ 

The  declaration  of  the  spirit  had  described  the 
general  condition  of  mankind  as  sinners  dying 
under  the  displeasure  of  God,  destitute  of  heavenly 

•  Or,  **  is  there  not  that  answers  thee  ?" 
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•  wisdom/  But  whero  this  *  wisdom'  was  vouch- 
safed, Eliphaz  seems  to  think  a  more  protracted  pe- 
riod in  life  might  be  expected ;  at  least  such  would 
not  be  cut  off  by  trouble  and  sorrow.  The  saints,  it 
could  not  be  disputed,  must  die  even  as  others ;  h\iU 
^  it  is  afterwards  held  forth,  '  thou  shalt  come  to 
thy  grave  in  a  good  old  age,  as  a  shock  of  corn  in  its 
season  1'  And  it  may  be,  that  long  life  and  length 
of  days  was,  in  these  ancient  times,  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  divine  approbation.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  a  man  to  be  cut  off  by  severe  affliction  in 
the  midst  of  his  days,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  of 
Job,  was  generally  considered  as  a  mark  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  All,  he  argues,  would  admit 
that  this  (happened, — ^when  it  did  happen,  to  the 
foolish  and  simple ;  '  foolish'  and  '  sunple'  being  to 
be  understood,  in  their  frequent  scriptural  senses^ 
for  wicked  ignorance,  and  a  want  of  divine  teaching* 
Eliphaz  next  confirms,  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  what  he  conceives  would  be  the 
general  judgment  and  experience. 

3.  I  myself  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root. 

But  immediately  I  pronounced  his  habitation  accursed. 

4«  **  His  children  will  be  fer  from  prosperity*,    ? 

They  will  be  crushed  in  the  gate  and  have  no  pro- 
tector^. 

•  From  him,  who,  or  from  that  which  causes  safety,  deli- 
verance,  or  prosperity. 

^  Or,  **  find  no  protection,"  ^?vpn,  *  umhrem  faciens.' 

K  2 
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6.  Their  harvest  the  hangry  will  eat, 

Even  upon  the  baskets*  will  he  take  It,       ' 

And  the  inexorable  ^  will  swallow  up  their  wealth.** 

I  bave  indeed  sometimes  seen  the  irreligious 
flourishing  for  a  time,  and  beginning  to  establish 
his  family  around  him.  But  I  never  hesitated  to 
pronounce,  that  such  a  family  would  not  prosper, 
and  have  ever  found  my  words  to  come  true.  I 
knew  that  his  unblessed  wealth  would  not  profit  his 
children ;  that  I  should  see  them,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  field,  given  up  to  distress :  in  the  gate, 
where  judgments  are  wont  to  be  given,  to  be 
crushed  with  violence,  and  find  no  protector ;  to 
see  the  cruel  and  hungry  freebooters  of  the  desert 
destroying  all  the  productions  of  their  land ;  and 
the  extortioner  consuming  all  that  he  hath  left  them. 
And  we  may  observe,  that,  to  this  present  day,  a 
similar  impression  is  wont  to  be  made  on  the  minds 
of  men,  when  they  witness  the  prosperity  of  some 
notoriously  wicked  man ;  they  do  not  scruple  to 
forebode  that  his  wealth  will  do  his  children  no 
good.  And  notwithstanding  the  sometimes  myste- 
rious ways  of  Providence,  there  must  be  truth  in 
this  general  result  of  the  observation  of  all ;  and 
this  notion  is  indeed  confirmed  from  high  authority 
in  the  sequel  of  this  book. 

*  See  in  Simon.  Tliose  little  hand-baskets,  I  conceive,  are 
meant,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  are  to  this  day  han'ested  in 
some  parts  of  the  East. 

^  D^oy, "  durus  homo."    "  The  sUrveling."    PAaKBoasT. 
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6,  For  not  from  the  dust  cometh  forth  sorrow. 
Nor  doth  trouble  grow  out  of  the  earth, 

7.  That  man  should  be  born  to  trouble", 

As  the  sparks  of  fire  are  borne  upward  in  flight ". 

The  argument  is  clearly  this,  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion come  not  of  themselves,  they  are  not  the  effects 
of  chance  or  contingencies,  nor  are  such  afflictions 
as  these  of  necessity  tied  to  the  life  of  man.  Wc 
must  seek,  then,  for  their  cause,  in  the  appointments 
of  Providence;  and  no -doubt  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  punishment  of  men's  transgressions. 
This  observation,  certainly,  is  generally  true, 
although  the  afflictions  of  the  children  of  God 
are  to  be  regarded  in  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view ;  they  are  the  corrections  of  a  loving  father, 
sometimes  indeed  to  chastise,  sometimes  to  try  and 
purify,  and  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
But  still  these  things  happen  not  fortuitously  nor 
naturally :  it  is  the  hand  of  God  when  the  wicked 
are  overtaken  in  calamity.  It  is  not  without  a  cause 
or  design,  that  any  man  suffers ;  and  when  the 
faithful  are  '  in  heaviness  through  manifold  tempta- 
tions,' there  is  a  '  need'  that  it  should  be  so. 


'  '3,  with  what  is  called  the  future  tense  following,  frequently 
expresses  the  '  final  cause.'     See  twice  in  Esod-  iii.  1 1. 

'  Or,  in  flying,  bear  themselves  upward,  lui  'J3,  "  the 
children  of  the  glowing  flame."  Michablis,  Others  think 
the  young  ones  of  the  eagle  are  intended,  "  as  the  bird-tribes 
are  made  to  By  upwards."    Good, 
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8.  But  I  would  seek  unto  El, 

And  untQ  Elohim  would  I  submit  my  cause*: 

9.  *  Who*  doeth  things  great  and  unsearchable, 
Wonders  surpassing  enumeration ! 

10.  Who  giveth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

And  sendeth  forth  waters  over  its  8urfiu:e9 

i  1  •  To  set  on  high  those  that  are  brought  low ; 

When  the  mourners  are  lifted  up  with  salvation. 

Eliphaz  would  lead  the  thoughts  of  Job,  and  of 
all  sufferers  in  their  calamities,  unto  God — that, 
tkd  imputing  them  to  chance,  or  to  blind  fatality,  or 
to  the  will  of  man,  they  should  see  iiis  hand  in  all 
that  hath  befallen  them,  and  look  to  him  alone  for 
redress.  He  points  out  the  many  plain  and  wonder- 
fiil  interpositions  of  his  providence,  which  all  must 
ov^n  and  acknowledge.  Especially  he  seems  to 
instance,  how  often  in  times  of  drought  have  the 
distressed  and  suppliant  mourners  been  made  sen- 
sible that  they  owed  their  preservation  and  return- 
ing prosperity  to  him,  *  who  heareth  prayer,'  and 
who  sent  them  rain  in  their  extremity,  and  "  filled 
their  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness." 

Eliphaz  next  reflects  on  other  well-known  proofs 
of  a  superintending  Providence  in  the  afiairs  of 
men: — 

12.  '  Who*  dissipateth  the  schemes  of  the  crafty. 

So  that  their  hands  cannot  execute  *  their'  policy  ^  1 

•  Mr.  Good. 

*  Their  wonted  policy,  their  sound  wisdom,  or  right  reason- 
ng,  as  the  word  signifies. 
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13,  Catching  the  wise  in  their  subtlety, 

And  precipitating  the  counsels  of  the  wily*. 

14,  They  meet  with  darkness  in  the  day-time) 
And  grope  about  at  noon,  as  in  the  night ! 

15,  And  He  delivereth  the  persecuted  "from  their  mouthst 
And  the  helpless  from  the  land  of  the  Btrong : 

16,  And  there  is  hope  for  the  exhausted ', 
And  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth. 

It  had  already,  it  should  seem,  been  open  to  the 
observation  of  mankind,  how  often  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  the  best  laid  schemes  of  human  policy 
had  been  defeated;  the  wisest  and  ablest  been 
made  the  victims  of  their  own  wicked  stratagems, 
which  they  had  formed  for  others  ;  and  the  most 
prudent  and  experienced'  appeared,  in  some  great 
crisis,  as  if  infatuated  in  their  counsels !  As  re- 
markable had  also  sometimes  been  the  deliver- 
ance of  a  persecuted  man  from  the  very  jaws  of  liis 
pursuers,  when  all  hope  and  strength  were  gone,  and 
there  seemed  no  possible  deliverance  at  hand. 
These  things  had  happened  so,  that  the  boasting 
of  the  wicked  had  been  silenced,  and  men  had  been 
compelled  to  own,  that '  there  was  a  reward  for  the 
righteous,  verily,  a  God  that  judgcth  the  world.' 
Such  was  the  experience  of  the  observing  in  these 
remote  ages ;    and  notwithstanding  the   mystery 


•  laterally"  twisted." 

*  See  Mr.  Good. 
»  «  For  the  worn-out,  or  reduced."    Idem. 
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and  intricacies  in  which  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence  in  the  eyes  of  mortals  is  sometimes  involved, 
every  age  has  recorded  the  same,  as  the  result  of 
long  observation  and  experience.  The  inference 
which  Eliphaz  would  draw  for  the  use  of  his  afflicted 
and  despairing  friend  is — 

17.  Behold !  happy  is  the  man  whom  Eloah  correcteth. 
Therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  Shaddai : 

18.  For  *  it  is*  He  *  that*  causeth*  pain,  and  <  that*  bbdeth 

up; 
He  woundeth,  and  his  hands  make  whole. 

Perhaps  the  last  lines  may  be  rendered :  "  For 
he  gives  pain  that  he  may  cure,  he  strikes  deep^ 
that  his  hands  may  heal."  If  Job  submitted  him- 
self under  the  hand  of  God,  and  took  patiently  his 
affliction,  truly  repenting  of  his  sins,  and  duly  esti- 
mating the  good  designed  in  this  correction,  and 
fatherly  chastisement,  Eliphaz  ventures  to  assure 
him  of  his  restoration.  In  no  calamity  whatever 
shall  he  be  suffered  to  receive  real  harm  or  injury. 

19.  *  In  six  troubles  would  he  rescue  thee, 

*  Ay,  in  seven,  the  evil  should  not  touch  theeS 

<  In  famine  would  he  deliver  thee  from  death, 

20.  '  And  in  war  from  the  edge  of  the  sword.* 

»  3^ia» — *  To  give  pain,  whether  of  body  or  mind.'  Compare 
Ezek.  xxviii.  24,  xiii.  22. 

**  ytro,  properly  signifies  *  to  strike  deep,'  or  perhaps  *  probe 
deep.' 

c  *  Overpower  thee.'    Good. 
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21.  Thoushonldst  be  sheltered  from  the  spreading  of  the 

flame*. 
Nor  shouldst  thou  fear  the  waster  when  he  cometh. 

22.  At  devastation**  and  want  thou  shouldst  smile. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  be  in  fear  for  the  food  of  the  earth ; 

23.  For  thou  shouldst  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 

field  S 
And  the  beasts  of  the  field  should  be  at  peace  with 
thee. 

24.  Thou  shouldst  know  that  thy  tent  were  in  safety. 
Thou  shouldst  inspect  thy  dwelling,  and  nothing  be 

amiss^. 

25.  Thou  shouldst  know  that  thy  seed  were  numerous. 
And  thine  offspring  as  the  herbage  of  the  earth. 

26.  Thou  shouldst  come,  in  old  age,  to  the  tomb. 
When  it  shall  rise  a  heap  of  com  in  its  season*. 

27.  Lp,  this  we  have  searched  out ;  thus  it  is, 
Hear  it,  and  do  thou  know  it  for  thyself. 

Eliphaz's  assurances  of  temporal  prosperity  to 
the  obedient  child  of  God,  quoted,  most  probably, 

*  "  The  tongue,**  not  **  of  men,"  I  conceive,  but "  of  fire." 
^  **  The  laying  waste  of  an  enemy,'*  in  particular. 

c  "  Tribes  of  the  field.'*  Mr.  Good,  after  Reiske,  ^:a.  But 
the  stones,  or  stony  places,  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
cattle,  from  the  noxious  animals  which  they  sheltered* 

*>  *<  Thou  shalt  overlook  thy  property,  and  nothing  shall  be 
wanting." 

*  vms  is  both  a  heap  of  corn  in  the  straw,  and  a  heap  of 
stones  or  earth  raised  over  a  body  interred.  Parkhurst. 
**  An  old  man's  tumulus  is  as  seasonable  as  the  heap  of  com 
laid  ready  for  threshing." 

Or  apply  it  to  thyself;  or  rather  appreciate  it  for  thyself 
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firom  the  sayings  of  the  ancients,  may  be  too  indis- 
criminate ;  but  it  shall  be  thus,  or  better  than  thus, 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  correct  or  pu- 
rify by  trouble.  We  may  receive  it  as  generally 
true,  *  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is  ;*  and  although  some  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
have  been  called  to  give  up  what  we  naturally  call 
prosperity,  that  they  may  have  treasure  in  Heaven ; 
yet  this  is  a  particular  case,  and  even  here  a  hun- 
dred-fold reward  is  promised,  even  in  this  present 
world. 

With  respect  to  his  case,  Job  found  what  Eliphaz 
said  literally  true,  and  did  afterwards  *  experience 
it  for  himself,'  though  at  present  he  could  not  receive 
it.  He  had  no  hope  in  life,  nor  was  he  as  yet  pro- 
perly convinced  of  his  sin^  nor  humbled  under  the 
diastening  hand  of  God. 


SECTION  II. 

Job*s  First  Reply  to  Eliphaz. 

Chap.  yi.  Ver.  1.  And  Job  answered  and  said, 
2.  Oh  !  that  my  grief*  could  be  exactly  weighed, 
And  my  calamities  be  lifted  together  on  the  balance  ! 

•  Properly,  the  cause  I  have  of  grief  and  vexation,  which  has 

provoked  and  stimulated  me  to  pour  forth  these  bitter  lamen- 
tations. 


II.  a-i 
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3,  But  now  are  they  heavier  than  the  sand  of  the  sea*, 
Therefore  do  my  words  rage  as  the  surf  \ 

4.  For  the  arrows  of  Shaddai  are  within  me ', 
Whose  poiijon  is  dridking  up  my  spirit " ; 

The  terrors  of  Eloah  array  themselves  agaiiist  me ! 

Elifhaz  had  objected  to  Job  his  defect  of  forti- 
tude, which  appeared,  in  the  despairing  language 
he  had  used.  To  this  his  reply  is — Oh  that  he 
could  adequately  express  his  sorrow,  and  find 
words  equivalent,  and  strong  enough,  to  relate  the 
distress  of  his  heart!  But  that  were  impossible. 
As  well  might  the  raging  waves  that  toss  them- 
selves against  the  shore  think  to  equal  it  in  strength, 
or  to  remove  the  everlasting  barrier  which  checks 
their  further  progress. 

'  The  metaplior  here,  I  believe  to  be,  my  sufferings  are  lilte 
theaand,  or  pebbles  of  the  sea,  wliich,  by  thmr  weight  and  mass, 
remain  unmoved  aud  fixed,  and  though  the  waves  of  the  surge 
rage,  they  strugRle,  and  toss  themselves  in  vain  against  the 
shore :  so  ineffectual  and  inadequate  are  my  most  vehement 
exprcsaioDB  to  equal  or  express  my  misery :  "  Sin,  sand  of  the 
sea,  which  by  its  weight  remmiu  in  its  place."  Coogbioi. 
Paakhlrbt. 

''  "  Therefore  my  words  are  tempestuous,"  or  fume  and  fret, 
— "  sestuantia  sunt."  Compare  UJ  aj;'?,  "  videtur  eadem, 
qus  in  tjikvw  et  0\tfui,  unde  rpXvapui',  sc.  infervorc  aqiue  qwe 
eMettucU  el  ejectal  spunuis,  Hinc  loculus  est  temere — vtna 
effutirit. — yi  Inanis  fiitilisq.  scrmo,  pec.  ehrii."    Wu.LH0t. 

c  Or  '  galling  me.'  Compare  j^j^c  Tov,  or  '  causing  to 
bint  with  pain.' 

d  See  Good. 

»  Or*  have  disturbed  aad  agitated  mc'  Hovqioaht,  who 
would  read  *dj7. 
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He  compares  himself  to  a  man  transfixed  by 
poisoned  arrows,  which  cannot  be  extracted,  and  he 
fisels,  without  hq>e  of  relief,  the  venom  beginnhig  to 
affect  the  channels  of  life.  He  seems  to  intimate, 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  reflection  upon  his  losses, 
or  the  sense  of  agonizing  pain  from  his  disease,  that 
makes  up  the  total  of  his  sufierings ;  but  a  ''wound- 
ed spirit**  within  him,  alarmed  and  terrified  by  im* 
pressions  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  which  he  can- 
not withstand : — such  as  the  tempted  Christian  may 
feel  in  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness,  but  can* 
not  describe  { 

Job*s  answer  to  EHiphaz,  uttered  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  spirit,  is  certainly  couched  in  language  ex- 
pressive of  great  scorn  and  disdain :  and  such  afiec- 
tions  of  mind  certainly  bespeak  not  the  meekness 
of  a  truly-humbled  heart. 

5.  Would  the  wild  ass  bray  upon  grass, 
Or  the  ox  low  over  his  fodder? 

6.  Can  what  is  fetid '  for  want  of  salt  be  eaten  ? 
Or  relish  be  found  for  the  refuse  of  milk^? 

7.  My  soul  refuseth  to  touch, 

My  food^  is  itself  as  corruption. 

^  Sfin,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic  ^^Jij  faetmi,  seems  to 

mean  something  more  than  *  insipid/ 

*  trnhn.  *  Serum  lactis* — *  lac  coagulatum/  as  in  Arabic. 
But  according  to  some,  the  refuse  of  decayed  eggs,  not  simply 
the  white  of  the  egg. 

«  "  My  food."  *  The  food  you  have  brought  me.'  *  The 
support  and  refreshment  you  have  offered  for  my  grief:'  more 
literally  **  these,"  like  corruption,  *  are'  my  bread.  Mr.  Good 
renders  these  lines : 

««]>oih 
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The  meaning  of  this  reply  to  Eliphaz,  1  under- 
stand to  be — The  most  senseless  animals  cease  from 
their  complaints  and  calls  of  hunger  when  their 
wants  are  supplied.  Had  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  afford  him 
relief  or  instruction,  he  would  have  ruminated  upon 
them  in  silent  gratitude.  But  what  Eliphaz  had 
said  administered  to  him  no  refreshment  or  conso- 
lation. Much  as  he  needed  that  support  which  the 
advice  of  a  friend  could  give,  what  had  been  now 
offered  he  thought  'mere  commonplace,'  without 
point  or  interest  in  application  to  his  case,  nay  un- 
wholesome, as  well  as  unpalatable ;  and  things  had 
been  suggested  at  which  his  mind  revolted.  In 
particular,  I  think  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that 
Job  refers  to  Eliphaz's  suggestion.that  the  probable 
result  of  his  repentance  and  humble  supplication  to 
God  would  be  his  restoration  to  life  and  its  enjoy- 
ments. But  the  wretched  sufferer  is  disgusted  with 
life;  his  soul  nauseates  the  proposal,  nor  was  it 
reasonable  in  his  case,  he  thought  all  must  see,  for 
him  to  cherish  such  a  hope ;  he  can  expect  in  death 
alone  to  end  bis  miseries,  and  for  this  he  earnestly 
prays. 
8.  Oh  that  I  might  have  my  request. 

And  that  Eloah  would  grant  my  earnest  desire  I 

"  Doth  insipid  fixxl,  without  a  miTtture  of  salt, 
Yea,  doth  the  white  of  the  egg  give  forth  pungency  7 
A  thing  loathful  to  the  taste  of  my  soul, 
This  alas  is  uv  sorrowful  meat. 
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9«  And  that  it  woald  pleaae  Eloah  to  dettroy  me. 
That  he  would  extend  hit  hand  and  cat  nie  off '• 

M).  Then  should  I  etill  have  comfort  ^^ 

And  should  exult  in  the  hope  that  he  would  not  spare*. 
For  I  have  not  dMied  ^  the  words  of  the  Holy  One  *. 

Hiese  words  evidently  refer  to  the  covenant  of 
his  Elohim,  which  pledged  eternal  life  to  his  &ithfUl 
Worshippers.  Job  had  not  *  denied/  *  concealed/  or 
•  removed  from  his  sight/  the  words  of  the  Holy 
One — of  God  his  sanctifier,  or  respecting  the  Hofy 
One  revealed  in  the  covenant.  And  therefore  he 
had  hope  in  his  death.  But  he  thought,  reduced 
as  he  was  by  affliction  and  disease,  that  it  was  but 
mocking  him  to  talk  of  his  recovery. 

IL  What  is  my  strength,  that  I  should  hopet 

Or  what  my  latter  end',  that  I  should  extend  my 
desire  ? 

12.  Is  my  strength  the  strength  of  stones  ? 
Is  my  flesh  brass  i 

13.  Alas !  I  have  no  help  for  me>. 
And  real  hope  is  driven  from  me. 

*  As  a  weaver,  his  work  from  his  loom. 

^  Or,  according  to  another  reading,  *  Then  would  this  be  my 
comfort/ 

c  Or,  *  And  I  would  exult  in  the  pang  ;  let  him  not  spare.' 

d  Or  *  concealed/  oi;  *  obliterated,'  *'  blotted  out,"  or**  can- 
celled." See  Simon,  Lex.  Heb.  There  seems  no  proof  for  tlie 
*  resist'  of  Mr.  Good. 

«  Or  **  the  sanctified, or  consecrated  *  one.*" 

'  Not  his  *  death,'  but  his  *  latter  days,'  the  extremity  of  his 
life. 

I  Tyndal  translates,  **  Is  it  not  so  that  there  is  in  me  no 
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Judgibg  from  the  present  state  of  his  emaciiUed 
body,  he  thought  it  unreasonable  in  his  friend  to 
hold  forth  the  prospect  of  his  still  lengthening  hi* 
days  upon  earth.  It  was  plain*  he  thought,  from 
what  they  saw  before  their  eyes/  that  he  could  not 
continue  long ;  that  he  was  past  all  hope  of  reco- 
very, and  that  such  an  expectation  in  his  case 
were  unreasonable. 

And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  to  a  dying  xoan, 
such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  the 
afflicted  penitent,  as  Eliphaz  had  exclusively  hdd 
out,  would  seem  totally  inapplicable.  And  he  pro^ 
ceeds  to  express  his  sense  of  the  unkindness  of  hia 
friends,  considering  Eliphaz  as  their  spokesman^ 
particiilarly  in  the  harsh  judgment  they  had  passed 
upon  him« 

14.  For  the  afflicted'  *  there  should  be*  pity  from  his 
friend. 
But  ^*  He  must  have  forsaken  the  fear  of  Shaddai  P 

help  ?"  But  see  Mr.  Good,  "  Alas !  there  is  no  help  to  me  in 
mvself." 

*  DO,  dissolutus,  i.e.  viribus  enervatus :  compare  xxx.  22^  and 
see  Sim.  Lbx. 

^  Schultens  thus  renders  this  line,  **  Is  et  timorem  Omnipo- 
tentis  deserit."  ''  This  man  truly  has  deserted  the  fear  of  the 
Almighty."    Mr.  Good  renders 

Shame  to  the  man  who  despiseth  his  friend, 

He  indeed  has  departed  from  the  fear  of  the  Almighty. 

understanding  it  as  a  retort  on  Eliphaz.  But  I  rather  think 
Job  means  to  refer  to  the  cruel  opinion  which  Eliphaz  had  pro* 
nounoed  upon  him. 
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So  I  understand  these  liRes ;  not  as  a  diarge  of 
impiety  upon  Eliphaz,  but  as  a  complaint  of  his 
want  of  compassion  to  his  friend,  reduced  to  sudi 
extreme  distress  as  he  now  beheld  him ;  instead  of 
consoling  him  in  his  grief,  Eliphaz  had  perempto- 
rily, and  without  hesitation,  pronounced  him  to 
have  forsaken  the  fear  of  Gkxi :  that  he  must  have 
been  a  hypocrite  or  an  apostate,  and  that  on  this 
account  these  extraordinary  judgments  had  come 
upon  him.  He  had  said  to  Job,  when  he  saw  him 
fainting  under  his  burden,  and  had  heard  his  de- 
spairing language, '  Is  thy  fear  then  nothing  ?  thy 
trust,  thy  hope,  and  the  integrity  of  thy  ways?* 
&c.,  &c.  This  Job  felt  as  unfriendly,  and  proceeds 
to  bewail,  in  most  beautiful  language,  the  disap* 
pointment  which  he  felt  from  the  failure  of  his 
friends  in  distress. 

15.  My  brethren  have  been  deceitful  like  a  torrent. 
As  a  stream  of  the  torrents  have  they  passed  away  *. 

16.  They  are  turbid**  after  the  frost  % 
The  snow  hath  hid  itself  in  them*'. 

*  ^  is  properly  the  hollowed  place,  or  ravine,  in  which  t/ie 
stream  from  the  mountain  runs  ;  or  the  narrow  level  it  over- 
flows.   See  Simon  and  Parkhcrst. 

^  mp.  Schultens  observes,  that  the  first  idea  of  this  root  is 
*  to  defile  with  mud  and  filth,'  as  the  Arabic  .jj. 

«  "  They  roll  turbid  from  an  ice-hill."  Ice  accumulated  in 
the  mountains.    Mr.  Good. 

*  "The  snow  foams  above  them,'*  or  "has  heaped  itself  above 
them."     Idem, 

The  snow  sports,  is  "  tossed"  about,  upon  them.  PiRKEVisT^ 
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17.  In  the  season  ^vhen  they  contract ',  they  are  lost ; 
When  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  from  their  place. 

18.  They  wind  themselves  on  the  course  of  their  stream. 
They  evaporize  in  t!ie  empty  space,  and  vanish  away ". 

19.  The  caravans  of  Tenia  had  marked "  them, 

The  travelling  companies  of  Seba  looked  out  for  them. 

20.  They  are  ashamed  because  of  their  confidence  ", 
They  arrive  at  the  spot,  and  are  coafouoded. 

The  failure,  in  the  time  of  adversity,  of  friends  in 
whom  confidence  had  been  reposed,  was,  surely, 
never  more  beautifully  portrayed !  They  are  com- 
pared to  streams  which  the  travellers  of  the  desert 
had  observed,  so  full  and  copious,  that,  they  had 
no  doubt,  could  they  but  reach  them,  in  a  time  of 
drought,  they  should  meet  there  a  supply  of  water 
when  the  lesser  streams  had  dried  up.  But  their 
confidence  is  disappointed.  These  waters  of  so 
great  promise,  alas,  were  only  streams  from  the 

'  aiT  coarctavit,  h  Syr.  a*,)— contract,  aa  torrents  and 
streams  in  general  Ho  in  the  summer.  It  is  then,  that  these, 
■which  Joh  refers  to,  are  entirely  dried  up.  atfijo  signifies  in 
Arahic,  a  narrow,  contracted  channel.    Sim.  Lex.  Heh, 

*  "  They  embrace  the  paths  of  their  way."  The  slow  and  al- 
most exhausted  stream  winds  itself  aloog  (circumpiexit  brachia) 
the  bed  of  its  former  channel,  where  it  stagnates,  irtns,  in  the 
void  place,  and  is  evaporated  by  the  heat.  To  rhs  is  sometimes 
given  the  sense  "  ebuUivit,  ex^estuavit  efferbuit."  The  Arabic 
j^I  "latt,  signifies  to  flee  out  of  sight,  to  disappear  from  the 
view, 

«  ityan,  *'  Fixed  their  eyes  upon  them."  Intuiti  sunt  vibran- 
tls  oculi  acie,     Sim.Lrx.  Hbb. 

"  They  colour  up  with  shame,  where  tliey  had  confidence." 
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mountaios!  They  had  seen  ibem  al  a  time  wfaai 
they  were  filled  by  the  meltiiig  snow  and  ice  above 
their  sources;  but  when  they  seek  them  in  theif 
need,  they  no  loi^r  appear.  So  it  seemed  to 
Job, — so  had  be  been  disappointed,  in  not  finding 
the  consdation,  which  he  had  fimdly  imagined  he 
should,  at  sudi  a  season  as  this,  hare  rec^ved  from 
his  friends,  on  whose  great  professions  he  had  mudi 
depended. 

2l.  For  wliat  now  have  ye  been  to  me* f 
Ye  have  seen  a  ruin,  and  taken  alarm  *• 

What  have  you  been  to  me  bat  the  deoeitfid  tor- 
rent? you  have  come  and  looked  upon  ny  dis- 
tress, but  instead  of  helping,  you  have  shrunk  back 
from  it,  and  fled  to  a  distance,  as  though  yon  feared 
to  be  involved  in  the  calamity.  I  asked,  however, 
only  pity  from  my  friends,  I  did  not  claim  their 
assistance,  by  their  charity  or  interposition  on  my 
behalf,  to  restore  my  ruined  fortunes. 


tt 


22.  Have  I  indeed  said,  **  Give  nnto  me. 

And,  **  from  year  snbftance  bring  a  present  for  met'* 

•  Or, "  For  now  ye  have  been  a  nothmg."  But  the  Septva- 
gint  seem  to  have  read  ^  instead  of  169  which  I  rather  prefer. 
The  S3rriac  has  both ;  *•  for  now  ye  are  a  nothing  to  me." 

^  Or,  with  Mr.  Good — Ye  see  tmf  downcasting,  and  shrink 
back.  Or  perhaps  still  stronger,  ^'  ye  behold  a  constematioi^ 
and  yet  you  terrify."  My  affliction,  and  the  terrors  of  my 
mind,  are  already  too  great,  and  instead  of  alleviatii^  thett» 
you  add  to  them  by  your  cruel  suggestions. 
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23.  Or,  "  Deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
And  from  the  baud  of  the  mighty  redeem  me  ?" 

Job,  at  length,  found  kinder  friends  than  he  here 
imagines.  Nor  are  all  disappointed,  in  not  meeting 
with  that  "  friend  which  is  born  for  adversity." 
The  suspicions  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  respecting 
the  motives  of  the  friends  tliey  had  made  in  more 
prosperous  times,  may  sometimes  be  unjust.  But 
the  similar  reflections  of  moralists  in  general, 
bespeak  it  but  too  common  a  case,  that  a  man  finds 
himself  deserted  and  shunned,  in  the  time  of  his 
distress  and  want,  by  the  friends  who  were  fullest 
of  professions  while  the  advantages  of  the  connex- 
ion seemed  to  be  mutual,  or  in  their  favour.  Like 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  when  all  streams 
were  full,  they  were  fuller  still ;  but  in  the  season 
of  distress  they  have  failed  before  the  rest  I 

Job  now  proceeds  to  answer  more  directly  to  the 
reasonings  of  Eliphaz. 

24.  Instruct  me,  and  I  will  be  silent ; 
And  wherein  I  have  erred  inform  me. 

25.  How  have  right  words  been  forcibly  wrested"  1 
And  how  has  conviction  been  wrought  by  you''  ? 

'  "  jnoj, '  corrupted,'  or  disparaged."    See  Sim. 

Mr.  Good  conceives  it  may  be  rendered  "  how  forcible  are 
jnst  argninents ;"  or, '  how  pleasant,"  or  "  beautiful  is  correct 
speech  t" 

''  Or,  "And  what  has  reaily  been  proved  by  you?"  Or, 
"  what  proof  is  there  from  what  you  have  argued  ?'' 

Mr.  Good,  "  But  what  doth  the  reproof  from  you  reprove  V 
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26.  For  a  conviction  will  yon  esteem  '  these^  sayings  P 
And  as  wind  the  words  of  the  desponding  ? 

You  have  drawn  the  condusion,  that  my  calamities 
have  been  brought  upon  me  by  sin.  I  am  open  to 
convicticm ;  but  which  of  you  has  anything  to  lay 
to  my  charge  ?  You  have  produced  many  things  that 
.are  very  right  in  themselves: — ^the  speech  of  the 
Spirit  for  instance : — and  your  own  metaphor,  or  the 
sayings  you  have  repeated  that  shew  the  just  and 
sure  judgments  which  overtake  the  notorious  sinner. 
But  how,  in  my  particular  case,  does  this  authorize 
you  to  convict  me  of  transgression  ?  unless,  indeed, 
you  suppose  these  *  remarkable  sayings/  or  *  gene- 
ral maxims* — ^for  such,  we  shall  find,  is  the  force  of 
the  term  saving  in  this  book — to  be  so  true,  and  so 
universal  in  their  application,  that,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  a  sufierer,  they  are  themselves  sufifeient  to  con- 
vict me,  and  to  prove  that  I  have  been  a  criminal 
and  an  offender ;  and  drawing  this  sure  inference, 
will  esteem  all  that  the  poor  miserable  sufierer  can 
say  in  his  defence  as  a  mere  nothing — As '  a  wind,* 
*  a  breath,'  that  conveys  no  meaning. 

27.  What,  will  ye  fall  upon  the  destitute. 
And  dig  a  pit  for  your  friend  ? 

Such  a  conduct  on  your  part  would  indeed  leave 
me  destitute  of  every  means  of  clearing  myself,  or 
pleading  my  innocency :  your  argument  is  unfair 
and  deceitful ;  but  your  friend  is  embarrassed  in  its 
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toils,  and  must  yield  himself  defenceless  to  your 
unjust  judgment,  if  ye  will  have  it  so! 

28.  Be  pleased  then  *  to*  attend  to  me, 

And  ^  it  will  be'  before  you,  if  I  speak  falsely. 

Be  persuaded ;  attend  to  me,  or  examine  what 
I  say ;  if  I  say  what  is  not  a  truth,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest to  you ;  you  will  easily  discover  it : 

29.  Return,  I  pray  you.    There  will  have  been  no  ini- 

quity. 
Return  *  with  me,'  while  I  justify  myself  in  this*. 

*  Try  again,' — literally, — *turn  again:'  go  back 
and  re-consider  the  principles  you  have  laid  down ; 
review  your  reasonings :  let  us  take  care  there  be 
no  mistake :  let  me  re-argue  the  case  until  I  shew 
that  I  am  right  in  my  notions,  or  that  I  am  just  in 
my  cause ; — a  righteous  man,  though  a  sufierer. 

30.  Is  there  iniquity  on  my  tongue  ? 

Cannot  my  palate  distinguish  wickedness**  7 

That  is  to  say,  I  have  lost  all  discernment,  and  can 
no  longer  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
— truth  and  falsehood,  if  the  principle  which  I  am 
going  to  lay  down  be  not  true ;  I  have  a  conscience 
void  of  oflfence. 


•  '  And  I  will  continue  and  justify  myself  herein.*  Mr.  Good. 
^  Or  calamities  which  befal ;  things  which  fall  out. 
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« 

Cbap.  vii.  Ver.  1.  Is  there  not  an  appointed  serrice*  for 
man  upon  earth  f 
And  '  are  not'  his  days  as  the  days  of  an  hireling  ? 

2.  As  a  servant  will  he  pant  for  the  shadey 

And  as  an  hireling  will  he  look  forward  to  his  pay*. 

Job  insists  upon  this  being  the  true  view  whidi 
should  be  taken  of  human  life ;  and  he  introduces 
it  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Eliphaz,  who 
had  argued  upon  the  supposition  of  this  life*s  being 
the  scene  of  the  just  retribution  of  the  righteous, 
and  that  nothing  but  sin  and  impiety  invdved  men 
in  distress  and  calamities,  and  caused  them  to  be 
eut  off  prematurely,  as  Job  had  visibly  been.  Job, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  he  shall  not  be  convicted 
of  a  mistake  if  he  considers  human  life  as  *  an  ap- 
pointed service,'  a  set  task  which  man  has  to  per- 
form ;  a  *  military  station,*  which  he  is  to  occupy 
for  a  limited  season,  however  hard  and  afflictive  be 
its  duties.  Now  it  is  not  in  the  time  of  his  service 
that  an  hireling  expects  the  stipulated  recompense 
for  his  toil ;  but  when  his  labours  shall  have  been 
finished,  and  the  time  appointed  be  elapsed :  and  if 
his  toil  be  very  severe,  we  shall  expect  to  see  him 
pant  with  anxious  desire  for  the  shade  of  the 


ft   c< 


Militia  est  vita  hominum  super  terram  ?"    Vuloatb. 

'*  Ilorfpov  ovxt    TcipaTffptov   etniv  6  fito9    mifOpmwov  €Vy    Tiff 
Tiyt."     Septuaoint. 

*^  Is  not  the  lyfe  of  man  upon  erth  a  very  bataile  ?"   Ttkdal. 
b  *'  Pinem  operis."     Tov  fj^iaOov,    T^icrrfjpjD,  is  clearly  the 
ay  of  a  daily  labourer,  Lev.  xx.  13. 
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evening,  or  for  the  retirement  of  noon.  It  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  discover  a  longing  wish  for 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  when  his  task  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  his  wages  be  paid  him. 

Job  evidently  means  this  last  reflection  as  an  ex- 
cuse or  apology  for  the  complaints  which  he  had 
uttered,  aod  the  longing  desire  he  had  expressed 
for  his  dismissal  from  this  present  life.  He  had 
but  panted  like  the  slave  for  the  cool  of  the  shade, 
and,  like  the  hireling,  looked  with  longing  expec- 
tation for  the  hour  when  his  toil  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  reward  of  his  labours,  la  this  light 
Job  would  have  his  own  case  regarded. 

3.  So  liave  I  allotted  me  moons "  of  trouble, 
And  nights  of  misery  are  numbered  out  to  me. 

I  look  upon  my  sufferings  as  an  appointed  task 
and  labour,  which,  according  to  the  Divine  decree, 
I  must  endure  for  a  set  and  limited  time.  And  oh ! 
how  severe  is  the  service  assigned  me !  may  I  not 
well  pant  and  long  for  its  determination .'  for  here 
my  toil  has  no  intermission  ! — yes — 

4.  When  I  have  lain  down — 
Then  I  say.  When  shall  I  arise  ? 
When  the  evening  is  extended. 

Then  am  I  full  of  restlessness  till  the  dawn^ 

*  Such  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  TTi'.  'Moons' and'nighta' 
are  the  parallel  terms.  In  very  remote  ages,  it  has  betn  said, 
time  was  thus  counted. 

''  Or,  when  I  lie  down,  I  say, 

Wlien 
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My  panting  and  anxious  longing  never  ceases,  for 
I  can  find  no  rest  day  nor  night ;  neither  when  I 
would  repose  at  noon,  when  the  shade  for  a  little 
time  refreshes  the  labourer  from  his  toil ;  nor  whea 
the  welcome  season  of  evening  comes,  when  the 
hireling  has  finished  his  task.  I  am  still  compelled 
to  prolong  my  desire. 

5.  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  patrefiu:tion*  and  a  scurf  of 

dirt^ 
My  skill  is  become  stiff*  and  ulcerated  '• 

The  painful  and  distressing  state  of  his  diseased 
body  rendered  it  impossible  he  should  not  anxiously 
look  for  his  release:  nay,  while  yet  he  lived,  it 
seemed  more  fit  for  the  grave. 

6.  My  days  move  lightly  *  for  want  of  woof '; 
Ay,  they  are  spent  to  the  extremity  of  the  threads 

When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  darkness  be  fled  [or  be  measured  off} 
And  I  am  full  of  tossings  until  the  dawn. 

•  The  Vulgate  has  *  putredo/ perhaps  **  venninans.*'  *  Worms 
and  imprisoned  dust  already  clothe  my  flesh.'    Mr.  Goon. 

^  A  livid  scurf,  n£^,  in  Arabic '  subolbus  fuit.'    Sim.  Lex. 

e  Vulg.  *  aruit' '  is  dry,'  or  ••  is  become  fixed."  Parkhurst. 
**  Inhorruit." 

d  '  Ulceratus  est.' 

«  Lightness,  nimbleness,  or  swiftness  of  motion,  is  certainly 
the  best  established  meaning  of  Sp.  I  can  find  no  authority  for 
the  idea  of '  slightness.' 

'  Schultens  observes,  that  r>K  means  the  woof,  or  yam, 
rather  than  the  shuttle.  It  is  the  yam,  I  conceive,  with  which 
the  shuttle  is  charged. 

^  D5K  occurs  as  a  noun,  signifying  *  an  end'  or  *  extremity.^ 
a, '  u8(][ue  ad'  (sic  Graec.  ci9,  cui  2  prsefizum  ssepius  respondit). 
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Job  expresses  his  conviction  that  his  time  is  short. 
The  metaphor  is  certainly  taken  from  the  weaver 
at  his  loom :  his  shuttle  begins  to  move  more  lightly 
and  nimbly,  because  the  yarn  with  which  it  was 
loaded  to  form  the  woof,  is  nearly  exhausted,  So 
Job  conceives  it  must  be  visible  to  bis  friends  that 
his  bodily  strength,  is  fast  consuming.  If  his  age 
might  seem  to  present  a  prospect  of  a  longer  con- 
tinuance on  earth, — more  warp  or  weft,  that  might 
be  woven ;  yet  they  could  see,  from  the  virulence  of 
his  disorder,  that  his  vital  powers  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. In  vain  then  had  EHphaz  held  out  to  a 
man  in  his  situation,  that  if  he  were  indeed  truly 
religious,  and  would  repent  and  pray  to  God,  his 
approbation  of  him  would  be  manifested  in  his 
delivery  from  all  his  trouble,  and  by  a  life  prolonged 
in  prosperity. 

7.  Remeraber  that  my  life  is  a  wind', 
It  cannot  return  to  see  good '. 

8.  The  eye  that  saw"  me  cannot  behold  me; 
Thine  eyes  are  on  me,  and  I  am  not. 


Sim.  Lex.  The  primary  meaning  of  mp,  U  '  to  twine,'  or '  twiat' 
as  a  rope,  or  yam  ;  and  ip  and  mpa,  are  still  found  for  '  a  rope' 
or  '  lini!,'  nipn  DSSa  might  be  translated  with  Mr.  Parkhurat, 
*'  for  want  of  thread,"  and  may  signify  'failvrc'  in  that  sense, 
but,  I  should  conceive,  not  in  Mr.  Good's  sense  of '  giving  way' 
or '  breaking.' 

'  "  A  breath  of  air,"  or  '  a  breeze.' 

^  W,  in  this  line  seems  to  be  redundant. 

=  "tn,  literally,  '  (he  seeing  eye,'  'viaua  hominis.'  Vulg, 
*  Mortal  eye.' 
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Speaking  oonoeniiiig,  as  he  oooceived,  Ms  near- 
iqyproadiiiig  end,  when  his  soul  should  dqpait  Vke 
*  a  breath  of  air/  or  '  passing  breeze,*  and  could  not 
be  brought  bade  to  see  the  good  that  Eliphaz  had 
proposed,  soon  diotdd  he  be  cut  of  the  sight  of  his 
behcdders.  In  a  moment,— -while  his  friends  who 
attend  him  at  his  deadi  are  looking  on, — he  is  gone. 
And  what  is  he  then  with  respect  to  any  eaitUy 
concern? 

9.  The  cloud  is  spent,  and  gone  off* ; 

So,  descending  to  Hades,  he  rises  not  agun ; 

10.  He  returaetb  not  again  to  his  house. 
His  place  shall  know  him  no  nore. 

The  dispersing  and  vanishing  of  a  doud,  which 
is  not  expected  ever  more  to  appear,  but  has  dis- 
sdved  into  empty  air,  is  here  the  metaphor  used 
for  the  departed  spirit  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
man.  There  was  no  ignorance,  in  these  andent 
times,  respecting  the  soul's  existence  in  the  sepa- 
rate state.  It  descended,  as  was  universally  be- 
lieved, into  '  Hell/  into  *  Hades/  or  *  the  abode  of 
the  dead\'  But  as  the  doud  that  has  dissolved  in 
the  air,  the  man  will  never  more  appear  in  his  sta- 
tion among  men  upon  earth.  How  futile,  then,  the 
suggestion  of  returning  prosperity  on  earth  to  a 
dying  man ! 

Such  is  Job's  reply  to  Eliphaz ;  for,  after  this, 

*  Perhaps,  *'  consmned  is  the  ckmd  that  hath  passed.** 
^  That  Vtwr  never  signifies  the  (praye,  the  receptacle  of  the 
dead  body,  is  one  of  the  clearest  points  of  biblical 
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he  returns  to  his  bitter  complaining,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart.  EHphaz  had  slated  the  great  truth, 
that  God  was  a  '  rewarder  of  those  who  diUgently 
sought  him,"  and  never  failed  to  bring  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  upon  his  head;  he  had  seemed 
to  suppose  that,  in  the  compass  of  this  present  life, 
this  was  always  made  manifest.  Job,  on  the  other 
hand,  laid  down  this  principle,  that  the  present  life 
ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  appointed  ser- 
vice, a  season  of  labour,  perhaps  of  grievous  toil ; 
that  the  rest  and  the  recompense  which  God  would 
give  to  his  faithful  servants  was  to  take  place  in 
a  future  slate.  Therefore  to  the  good  man  there 
might  not  be  scenes  of  earthly  blessings;  and 
therefore  Eliphaz  had  too  hastily  drawn  his  conclu- 
sion from  this  awful  visitation  of  Providence,  that 
he  was  suffering  for  his  sins. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  each  of  these  dispu- 
lers,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  both  of  them  just 
and  right,  when  properly  applied.  That  of  Eliphaz 
must  ever  be  maintained  as  the  grand  and  para- 
mount rule  of  Divine  Providence :  even  the  viola- 
tions of  it,  which  we  seem  to  witness,  even  while 
we  confine  our  views  to  this  present  life,  must  be 
referred  to  some  special  cause  requiring  an  excep- 
tion, or  involving  some  secret,  which  the  observa- 
tion of  man  cannot  explore. 

The  principle  advanced  by  Job,  that  Hfe  is  a  time 
of  appointed  service,  and  the  time  of  reward  is 
afterwards,  has  sometimes  been  applicable  to  the 
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* 

situation  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God  in 
their  earthly  pilgrimage*  and  may  show  one  cause 
of  exemption  from  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
general  rule  of  Providence. 

The  sacred  biography  contained  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  illustrate 
this.  The  call  of  Christ  to  his  servants  may  be,  *'  For- 
sake all,  and  follow  me,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven  ;*'  and  some  of  them,  in  a  way  of  provi- 
dence, are  led  into  a  life  of  toil  and  hard  service^  for 
which  they  can  hope  for  no  return,  but  *  at  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just  \*  and  although  there  is  an  in- 
timation of  a  hundredfold  reward,  even  in  this  pre- 
sent life,  this  is  not  always  seen,  and  consists  much 
in  the  glorying  hope  with  which  the  spiritual  man 
anticipates  better  things  to  come.  So  that  it  seems 
not  to  contradict  the  position  of  Job,  that  life  in 
itself  may  be  to  some  a  painful  service  for  an  ap- 
pointed time,  and  the  time  of  rest  and  enjoyment 
beyond  the  grave.  So  Paul  encourages  the  suffer- 
ing Christians :  '*  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but 
for  a  moment,  is  working  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  He  says  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fellow-labourers,  **  If  in  this  life  only 
we  had  hope  of  Christ,  we  were  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  And  we  hear  his  declaration,  when 
'  the  time  of  his  departure  is  at  hand' — "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the 
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righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in  that  day ;  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing." 
Job's  principle  may  be  admitted  to  have  place, 
and  to  be,  sometimes,  apparently  of  very  extensive 
application  in  the  concerns  of  the  aiflicted  people  of 
God,  "  suffering  while  the  world  rejoices."  But  a// 
their  afflictions  are  not  of  the  nature  of  'an  ap- 
pointed service,'  to  be  repaid  hereafter — at  least, 
not  unmixedly  so — They  are  to  be  regarded,  as  we 
have  seen,  sometimes  as  the  chastisement  of  a 
heavenly  Father,  to  correct  in  us  something  that 
doth  offend  his  Holy  eyes.  In  this  case  they  fall 
more  under  the  rule  of  Eliphaz,  when  properly  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  afflicted,  on  his  repentance  and  hu- 
miliation before  God,  may  hope  for  a  happy  resto- 
ration. And,  to  examine  ourselves,  to  confess  our 
sins,  and  to  meditate  earnestly  where  we  come 
short,  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  afflicted. 
This  would  have  become  Job — his  case  required 
it ;  but  this  he  rather  declines.  He  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently humbled  with  the  sense  of  sin,  nor  cured 
of  the  conceit  of  his  own  righteousness.  We  re- 
mark, therefore,  that,  however  true  his  own  position 
was,  and  justly  consolatory  to  the  humble  and 
faithful  follower  of  Christ,  who  suffers  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  it  did  not  apply  directly  to  his  own 
case;  and  that  however  harsh  and  unkind  was  the 
manner  in  which  Eliphaz  had  admonished  him, 
and  his  suspicions  in  some  respects  unjust,  yet  the 
advice  was  suitable,  and  the  mind  of  Job  ought  not 
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to  have  revoited  from  it  with  sudi  expressioDB  of 
cKsgust,;— perhaps  we  may  say,  with  sudi  findings 
of  pride  and  reseatmeot,— that  he  should  be  dassed 
with  transgressors  I  But  we  return  to  his  complainL 

IL  Again,  I  cannot  restrain  my  mootk : 
I  mutt  tpeak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit, 
I  must  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

12.  Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  monster*. 

That  thou  settest  a  guard  over  me  ? 

Ami  aconflux  of  waters — a  mighty  inundation  or 
a  sea-monster? — ^How  can  I,  a  poor  insignificant 
cfeature,  be  of  such  consequence,  that  thou,  O  Ood, 
shouMst  seem  to  surround  me  and  dieck  me  erery 
moment,  as  though  I  were  a  raging  flood,  or  some 
powerful  destructive  animal  hetA  on  misdiief,  ready 
to  burst  forth,  and  endanger  the  wdfare  and  safety 
of  thy  creatures  ?— Am  I  such  a  monster  of  wkdc- 
edness  ?  an  enemy  so  dangerous  to  my  feUow-erea- 
twos? 

13.  When  I  have  said.  My  couch  wiU  ease  me. 
My  bed  will  relieve  my  comf^int, 

14.  Then  dost^  thou  alarm  me  with  dreams. 
And  terrifiest  me  with  vkions. 

'  Mr.  Good,  after  Reiske,  is  of  opinion,  that  cr  in  this  place, 
signifies  an  animal.     He  renders-^- 

Am  I  a  savage  beast,  or  a  dragon. 

That  thoa  shouldat  appoint  a  keeper  over  ne? 

^  Art  wont  to  alarm. 
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15.  Ay,  thou  dost  try*  to  snfifocation  my  breath* 
My  bones  to  dissolution^. 

16*  I  am  wasted^ — ^for  ever  I  cannot  live ! 
Desist  from  me,  for  my  days  are  a  vapour. 

17.  What  is  a  poor  mortal,  that  thou  diocddst]  make  him 

of  consideration, 
And  that  thou  shouldst  fix  thy  attention  on  him  ? 

18.  That  thou  shouldst  inspect  him  every  morning. 
And  every  moment  examine  him  I 

19.  Wilt  thou  never  have  done  with  me^  7 

Nor  let  me  alone,  till  I  could  swallow  my  spittle  ^  7 

Job  is  here  describing  the  afflictive  sympf odqs  of 
bis  disorder :  they  w^e  such  as  totally  deprived 
Inm  of  Test  day  and  night,  though  his  strength  was 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings.  The  disturbed  s!eep» 
broken  with  alarm  and  sudden  fright,  the  sense  of 
immediate  suffixation,  the  bones  as  it  were  ready 
to  dissolve  with  acute  pain  or  extreme  debility — all 

*  TO  Signifies  not  only  *  to  choose,'  but  also  '  to  try,'  and 
■  examine,'  •  to  prove,'  or  *  explore,'  like  tlie  Syriac  /UAy  ma. 
Schultens  conceives  this  to  be  tlie  primary  meaning,  *^  to  cut 
in  pieces,  in  order  to  take  out  the  best,"  hence  <  to  choose.' 
In  Arabic,  as  applied  to  the  bones,  it  sometimes  means,  *'  to 
scoop  oat  the  marrow." 

^  Schultens,  from  a  oomparisos  of  the  Arabic,  thinks  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  swiCf  was  '  to  dissolve,'  '  to  macerate' 
in  water. 

«  "  Wasted  away,  by  running  sores."  See  Simon  in  OKtt 
and  oono. 

^  '<  How  long  wilt  thou  not  avert  thy  countenance  front 
me?" 

•  An  Arabian  proverb,  for  an  instant  of  time.  **  Give  me 
time  to  breathe."    Sohvltins. 
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these  symptoms  those  will  remember  who  have 
drunk  of  the  same  cup.  And  we  may  be  sure  Job 
would  not  be  spared,  when  we  consider  the  extent 
of  the  commission  given  to  the  evil  spirit—"  Only 
preserve  his  life." 

We  remark  again  that  Job  sees  nothing  but  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  in  the  imposition  of  every 
pang  he  endures ;  and  his  thought  was  practically 
just ;  for  the  mediate  instrumentality  of  Satan  made 
no  difference.  He  was  but  a  knife  in  the  operator's 
hand ;  ay,  though  his  own  malice  and  cruel  inge- 
jiuity  was  put  forth  and  manifested  in  his  treatment 
of  Job,  yet,  acting  in  the  hand  of  Him  ''  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,**  the  most 
minute  effect  produced  was  only  God's  will  being 
accomplished.  The  afflicted  in  his  affliction  has 
to  do  with  God  alone.  Not  retaining  this  in  his 
knowledge,  the  darkened  heart  of  man  has  been 
betrayed  into  the  worshipping  of  angels,  even  of  the 
evil  spirit,  that  he  might  not  do  them  any  injury ; 
forgetting  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  God 
— that  WILL,  which  nothing  resisteth:  imagining 
that  his  instruments,  like  the  delegates  of  human 
power,  act  out  of  and  apart  from  him,  when  in  fact, 
though  voluntary  and  responsible  agents  in  all  their 
actions,  they  are  but  as  his  finger !  Job  is  fully  sen- 
sible of  this,  and  therefore  his  complaint  and  prayer 
is  to  God  alone ;  and  his  constancy  being  at  this 
time  hardly  tried,  he  thinks  it  strange  that  the 
Great  God  should  think  it  worth  his  while,  for  so 
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15.  Ay,  tKou  dost  try*  to  saffocatioa  my  breath, 
My  bones  to  dissolution*. 

16.  I  am  wasted'— for  ever  I  cannot  live  ! 
Desist  from  me,  for  my  days  are  a  vapour. 

17.  What  is  a  poor  mortal,  that  thou  ehouldat]  make  him 

of  consideration, 
And  that  thou  ehouldst  fix  thy  attention  on  him? 

18.  That  thou  shouldst  inspect  him  every  morning. 
And  every  moment  examine  him  1 

19.  Wilt  thou  never  have  done  with  me'*  ? 

Nor  let  me  alone,  till  I  could  swallow  my  spittle'  ? 

Job  is  here  describing  the  afflictive  symptoms  of 
his  disorder:  they  were  such  as  totally  deprived 
him  of  rest  day  and  night,  though  his  strength  was 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings.  The  disturbed  sleep, 
broken  with  alarm  and  sudden  friglit,  the  sense  of 
immediate  suffocation,  the  bones  as  it  were  ready 
to  dissolve  with  acute  pain  or  extreme  debility — all 

*  "ina  signifies  not  only  '  to  choose,'  but  also  '  to  try,'  and 
'  examine,' '  to  prove,'  or  '  explore,'  like  the  Syriac  ^LvA,  Via. 
Schultens  conceivea  this  to  be  the  primary  meaning,  "  to  cut 
in  pieces,  in  order  to  take  out  the  best,"  heoce  '  to  choose.' 
In  Arabic,  as  applied  to  the  bones,  it  sometimes  means,"  to 
icoop  out  the  marrow," 

*•  ScbulCeos,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic,  thinks  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  r>iO,  was  '  to  dissolve,'  ■  to  macerate' 
in  water. 

e  "  Wasted  away,  by  running  sores. "  See  Simon  in  DtTO 
snd  OQQ. 

•i  "  How  long  wilt  thou  not  avert  thy  couoteoUMe  from 
me?" 

e  An  Arabian  proverb,  for  an  instant  of  time.  "  Give  me 
time  to  breathe."     Souvltxns. 
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denaome  to  him,  that  he  is  at  pains  to  get  rid  of? 
For  so  it  should  seem  from  the  mamier  in  which 
be  is  afflicting  me ! 

Job  does  not  mean  ingenuously  to  confess  him- 
self a  sinner,  at  least,  not  the  transgressor  his 
friends  suggested  in  assigning  the  cause  of  his 
affliction.  Though,  as  we  shall  have  cause  to 
remark,  he  would  be  far  from  denying  himself  to  be 
a  sinner,  before  God,  in  a  comprehensive  view ;  yet 
he  here  rather  takes  up  the  suggestion  of  his  accu- 
ser :  be  it  I  have  sinned,  so  as  to  bring  this  afflic- 
tion upon  me ;  yet,  O  Great  God,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  thou  dealest  with  me  in  this  extraordi- 
nary way ! 

21.  And  why  wilt  thou  not  take  ofTmy  transgressions. 
And  cause  my  iniquity  to  pass  away  ; 

Since  now  I  am  about  to  lie  down  in  the  dust. 
And  thou  wilt  seek  me,  but  I  am  no  more? 

What  transgression  can  there  have  been  so  great, 
and  in  its  consequences  so  dangerous,  that  thy 
mercy  would  not  spare  the  affliction  of  one  so  soon 
to  die,  and  be  here  no  more  ? 

From  the  speech  that  follows,  it  is  very  evident, 
that  Job  was  not  understood  to  have  made  an  hum- 
ble confession  of  his  sin,  as  the  acknowledged  cause 
of  his  calamity — throughout,  "  he  is  righteous  in 
his  own  eyes,"  and  his  friends  cannot  move  him 
from  that.  But  he  seems  to  argue,  if  this  were  a 
punishment  for  sin,  my  heavenly  Father  would  not 
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deal  thus  cruelly  with  me,  now  he  has  brought  me 
to  my  death.  But  I  am  treated  like  a  dangerous 
enemy !  no,  this  is  not  chastisement  for  my  offences. 
I  suffer  according  to  the  inscrutable  decree  of  God, 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given  or  suggested.  I 
can  only  look  to  another  world  for  the  manifestation 
of  His  righteous  judgment ;  and  for  the  compensa- 
tion for  those  sufferings  which  I  now  undeservedly 
endure. 


SECTION  III. 

Bildad^s  Address  to  Job. 

Chap.  viii.  Ver.  1,  Then  answered  Bildad  the  Shuite, 
and  said  : 

2.  How  long  wilt  thou  repeat  these  *  things  ?* 

And  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  a  violent  wind  P' 

3.  Would  El  then  pervert  judgment  ? 
And  what,  Shaddai  pervert  justice  ? 

Bildad  addresses  Job,  under  the  same  impres- 
sions as  Eliphaz,  respecting  both  the  cause  of  his 
calamity,  and  the  rules  of  divine  Providence,  which 
he  insists  have  not,  nor  could  have  been,  violated  in 
the  case  of  Job,  as  he  would  insinuate. 

'  "  A  full,  strong,  and,  as  it  were,  a  multitudinous  wind." 
Mr.  Good  prefers  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions ;  *  thy  mouth 
utters  the  spirit  of  pride.' 

M  2 
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4.  Though  thy  children  have  sinned  against  him» 

And  he  hath  cast  them  away  for  their  transgreiocMis ; 

5.  If  thou  wouldst  diligently  seek  unto  El,  -i 

And  make  thy  supplications  to  Shaddiu ; 

6.  If  thou  *  wert'  pure  and  upright ; 

Surely  now  would  he  stand  up  for  thee, 
And  prosper  the  abode  of  thy  righteousness. 

7.  And  though  thy  beginning  were  small, 
Thy  latter  end  should  be  ezceedbgly  great. 

He  doubts  not  the  judgment  upon  Job's  diildren 
has  been  a  just  judgment ;  and  if  Job  himself,  with 
a  pure  and  upright  mind,  will  seek  and  pray  to  God, 
he  insists  upon  it,  by  every  known  rule  of  divine 
Providence,  he  will  not  perish  with  them,  as  he  has 
concluded  will  be  the  case,  but  God  will  certainly 
restore  him  to  prosperity.  Like  the  former  speaker, 
Bildad  lays  down  his  rule  too  broadly,  there  may 
be  exceptions ;  but  Job*s  case,  in  a  true  point  of 
view,  certainly  was  not  one  of  these  exceptions. 
What  Bildad  says,  applies  very  nearly  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, though  he  cannot  receive  it ;  Bildad, 
too,  like  the  former  adviser,  is  in  darkness  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Job's  offence  in  the  sight  of  Holy 
God. 

Bildad  proceeds  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, by  an  appeal  to  the  traditionary  knowledge 
received  from  their  forefathers — surely  Job  would 
reverence  their  maxims ! 
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8.  For  ask  now  of  the  first  generation". 
And  prepare  to  inquire  of  their  fathers. 

9.  For  of  yesterday  '  are'  we,  and  know  nothing ; 
For  a  shadow  are  our  days  upon  the  earth. 

Bildad  makes  this  depreciation  of  himself  and  his 
cotemporaries,  not  under  the  common  notion  of  re- 
spect for  antiquity,  but  because  the  days  of  the  pre- 
sent men  upon  earth  wore  now  so  short  and  cur- 
tailed, in  coraparison  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs, 
perhaps  of  the  third  generation  before  them. 

10.  Will  they  not  instruct  thee,  and  tell  thee  ? 
And  proceed  not  parables  from  their  wisdom? 

He  is  about  to  quote  a  traditionary  '  saying'  of 
these  ancients,  and  we  shall  find,  that  the  subse- 
quent speeches  of  the  friends,  with  which  they  urge 
Job,  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  the  '  sayings' 
of  antiquity, '  maxims,'  or  '  parables.'  The  word'', 
Mr.  Good  observes,  signifies,  "  short,  interrupted, 
apophthegmatic  sayings,  maxims,  or  proverbs : 
which  constitute  the  common  form  in  which  the 
ethics  of  the  Kast  are  communicated  even  in  the 
present  day." 

The  book  of  Job,  even  in  a  literary  point  of 

•Or,'  the  first  generation  of  air — '  the  very  head  generation,' 
— not  of  the  human  race  :  for  he  speaks  of  Ihetr  '  fathers  :' — 
but  of  their  own  family  or  tribe,  Jorktan  and  his  family,  (he 
first  settlers  in  Araliia,  who,  previously  to  the  division  of  the 
earth,  had  been  members  of  the  one  great  patriarchal  family, 
and  had  conversed  with  Shem,  and  perhaps  with  Nooti. 

••  trSo. 
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view,  is  a  great  curiosity,  from  the  circumstaiioe  of 
its  preserving  so  many  of  these '  wise  sayings'  and 
'proverbial  maxims*  of  the  first  ages  after  the 
flood;  and  in  the  beauties  of  their  composition, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  equal,  if  not  to  ex- 
ceed, any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  been  preserved 
of  subsequent  generations ;  and  though  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge  we  place  the  experience  of 
the  world  s  old  age,  in  these  latter  ages,  yet  cer- 
tainly not  in  respect  of  the  discovery  of  moral 
truths,  or  of  the  improvement  of  the  eloquence  and 
poetry  which  conveys  them. 

One  of  these  ancient  sayings  or  parables  follow, 
shewing,  first,  the  sure  and  speedy  perishing  of  the 
happiness  of  a  wicked  man,  and  then  contrasting 
with  it  the  stable  prosperity  of  the  good. 

11.  "  Will  the  reed',  where  there  is  no  mire,  grow  high? 
**  Will  the  flag,  without  water,  become  great  ? 

12.  **  Will  it  not,  while  yet  in  its  greenness,  be  cut  off, 
*'  And  wither  before  all  the  herbage  ? 

13.  **  Such  is  the  course  of  all  who  forget  El, 

"  And  *  so'  the  hope  of  the  profane  shall  perish. 

14.  **  His  support**  shall  be  cut  asunder, 
**  And  his  trust  be  a  spider's  web. 

15.  **  He  may  lean  on  his  web%  but  it  will  not  stand  ; 
**  He  may  cling*  to  it,  but  it  will  not  hold*.** 

Thus  was  portrayed  the  short-lived  prosperity  of 

•  Or,  "  the  papyrus." 

h  **  Fulcrum,  cui  innititur  dissecatur.''     Sghultihs. 

^  Keeping  in  view  the  allusion  to  the  spider,  we  restore  the 
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the  irreligious.    Next  follows,  under  a  correspond- 
ing figure,  the  blessing  that  ever  attended  the  just. 

16.  **  Full  of  sap  IS  this  before  the  sun, 

**  Over  its  enclosure  its  suckers  shoot  forth. 

17.  "  By  a  fountain  its  roots  are  entwined, 
**  It  has  seized '  *  on'  a  building  of  stone. 

18.  **  Shall  this  be  suddenly  destroyed**  from  its  place? 
"  So  that  it  deny  it,  I  have  not  seen  thee. 

19.  ^^  Lo,  this  shall  flourish  in  its  course, 

*^  And  from  the  soil  afterwards  ^  its  suckers'  shall 
spring." 

As  the  former  part  of  the  parable  compared  a 
sinner,  in  his  prosperity,  to  a  reed  or  rush,  hastily 
fading  on  a  dry  soil ;  so  in  this  part  of  the  parable 
our  attention  is  fixed  on  some  rich  succulent  plant, 
probably  the  vine,  enjoying  every  advantage  of  soil 
and  situation,  planted  by  the  water  side,  and  lean- 
ing its  umbrageous  branches  on  a  wall  of  stone— 
this  is  the  emblem  of  a  righteous  man.  This  para-* 
ble  Bildad  applies  to  Job. 

beauty  of  this  mutilated  passage.     House  is  evidently  weh  in 
the  last  line,  and  why  not  in  this  ? 

*  p^tnn,  *  firmiter  apprehendit  ct  tenuit,"  chap.  xi.  4.  **  re- 
tinuit  manu  firma." 

^  0^p« '  firmum  esse.'     Sim.  Lex. 

*  Or,  *  a  building  of  stone  is  its  site.'      "  Ex  Arab,  forsitan 

Luc     pertinet   Ji^^.  inn,  sedit  ex  adverse  rei,  in  iii.  *  fuit  e 

regione  hinc  vidit  aliquid.'  "  Sim.  Lex.     ntn,  *  to  fix,  or  fasten 
upon.'     Parkhorst.     '  To  grapple.'  Good. 

*  Literally, "  will  they  swallow  it  up  ?"  perhaps,  delve  it  up, 
80  as  completely  to  destroy  it. 
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20.  See,  God  will  not  cast  away  the  upright ; 
Nor  will  he  strengthen  the  hand  of  evil-doers  ! 

The  *  parables'  or  *  sayings'  of  the  ancients  seem 
to  be  quoted  as  authority  which  Job  will  of  course 
respect;  and  the  inference  drawn,  is,  tliat  if  he  be 
indeed  pure  and  upright  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  will 
not  fail,  but  that,  according  to  the  dictates  of  this 
wisdom,  prosperity  shall  be  his  lot. 

21.  Even  yet  would  he  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughter, 
And  thy  lips  with  the  shout  of  joy. 

22.  Thine  enemies  should  be  clothed  with  shame, 
And  the  tent  of  the  wicked  be  no  more. 


SECTION  IV. 

Job^s  Reply. 

Job,  in  his  answer  to  Bildad,  without  calling 
directly  in  question  the  truth  or  authority  of  '  the 
sayings'  of  the  ancients,  remarks,  that  tlie  distance 
between  him  and  God  is  so  great,  that  he  cannot 
insist  before  him  on  right  and  justice.  Though 
fully  conscious  of  his  integrity,  yet  it  would  be  of 
little  avail ;  how  could  he  contend  with  one  so  great 
and  wise !  and  as  God  has,  by  this  visitation  of  his 
judgment,  passed — as  his  friends  were  convinced — 
his  sentence  upon  him,  he  cannot  dispute  it  with 
effect.  Job,  we  are  to  remember,  is  still  •*  righte- 
ous in  bis  own  eyes ;"  and  the  answer  which  fol* 
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lows,  though  it  beautifully  sets  forth  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  is  most  censurable ;  as  it  implies, 
that  the  question  between  the  afflicted  and  the 
Lord  of  Providence  is  a  question  of  might,  and  not 
of  right:  and  we  begin  to  discover  the  evil  fruits 
of  pride  and  of  a  self-righteous  spirit.  Job  begins 
to  manifest  a  disposition— for  which  he  is  after- 
wards reproved — '  to  condemn  God,  that  he  might 
justify  himself.' 

Chap.  ix.  Ver.  1 .  Then  Job  answered  and  mild, 

2.  Moat  certainly  I  know  thai  k  is  so; 

Bui  how  shall  a  mortal  be  justified  with  El ". 

3.  If  he  should  wish  to  contend  with  Him, 

He  would  not  answer  in  one  '  case'  of  a  thousand  ! 

This  refers,  I  conceive,  not  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
visible  retributive  Providence,  as  stated  in  Bildad's 
speech ;  that  Job  did  not  allow ;  but  to  what  his 
friend  had  said,  "  if  tliou  thyself  art  pure  and  up- 
right," though  your  children  have  perished  for  their 
transgressions,  call  upon  God,  he  can  yet  restore 
you,  and  make  thy  latter  days  most  prosperous.' 

That  it  is  so,  replies  Job, — that  I  am  innocent 
and  righteous, — I  am  most  truly  conscious.  But  can 
a  poor,  infirm,  perishing  mortal  be  vindicated  in  his 
claim  of  right  with  the  great  God.  If  lie,  man, — 
desired  to  contend  with   him, — the  great  God,  to 

■  How  can  pi:s,  a  poor,  perishing  mortal,  be  justified  with 
Gofl,  •Icbatc  the  question  of  right,  and  be  vindicated  in  what 
he  thinks  hia  right,  when  God  has  treated  him  as  an  offender. 
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complain  and  argue  in  his  own  defence  before  Him, 
when  suffering  under  an  afflicting  provideDce. 
how  extremely  rare  would  be  the  case,  that  Qod 
would  listen  to  his  cry,  and  answer  him  ! 

4.  Wife  in  nnderttandiDg,  and  mighty  in  strengtli. 
Who  hath  strengthened  hinuelf  against  Him  and  suc- 
ceeded? 

5.  Who  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  are  known  no 

more* ; 
Because  he  hath  overthrown  them  in  his  anger. 

6.  Who  maketh  the  earth  to  move  from  its  place. 
And  ita  pillars  do  tremble  : 

7.  Who  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  shineth  not ; 
And  on  the  stars  afBxeth  a  seal : 

8.  Bowing  the  heavens  alone. 

And  treading  on  the  heights  of  the  sea*  ! 

9.  Who  made  the  circling-pole,  and  Orion, 

And  the  Pleiades,  and  the  concealed  chambers  of  the 
south*  : 

•  •*  And  they  have  no  trace."     Good. 

^  *  God  descends  in  the  tempest,  amid  the  hurricane,  and 
walketh  on  the  heights  of  the  sea.'     Scott. 

c  Much  pains  has  been  bestowed  in  exploring  the  meaning 
of  «rp  nS*03,  mso,  and  ran-nm.  Mr.  Parkhnrst  gives  to  the  first 
the  meaning  of*  blight;'  to  the  second, '  cold;'  to  the  third, 
*  warmth  ;'  and  to  the  last,  *■  thick  clouds  of  the  south.'  Most 
expositors,  however,  have  followed  the  Septiiagint,  in  suppos- 
ing  them  to  be  names  of  stars,  constellations,  or  parts  of 
the  heavens.  This  version,  however,  affords  us  but  little  light 
to  discover  the  phenomena  intended,  since  it  renders  the  terms 
differently  in  different  places.  But  on  the  assumption  that  the 
starry  heavens  are  meant,  we  expect  of  course  to  find  some* 
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10.  Performing  great  things  exceeding  all  research, 
Ay,  wonders  surpassing  alt  description  ! 


thing  like  a  general  delineation  of  their  principal,  or  tnoGt 
conspicuous  parts.  In  this  view,  the  meaning  of  the  last 
mentioned  term,  cannot  be  doubtful,  lon"mn,  the  '  concealed 
chambers,'  or,  '  veilud  parts  of  iha  south,"  clearly  designating 
those  pai'ts  of  the  henvem,  which,  from  their  high  southern 
latitude,  are  never  visible  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  who  are  placed  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  equinoctial  line,  but  the  existence  of  whose  stars  might 
be  known  from  the  report  of  travellers. 

There  is  also  considerable  proof,  that  we  are  to  look  to  the 
parts  of  the  heavens  directly  opposite  to  the  former,  for  the 
situation  ofpj;,  the  first  term.  The  Arabic  jy^lx,  and  imS) 
iTitj?,  and  vs,  signify  to  '  describe  a  circle,'  or  '  make  a  circuit.' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  a  meaning  preferred  by  some  for  the  Hebrew 
B'JJ,  usually  explained  '  to  flock  together.'  Thus  understood, 
the  term  exactly  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  near 
the  north  pole ;  the  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  to 
the  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  lutiriides,  where  the 
chambers  of  the  south  are  concealed,  never  set.  hut  appear  to 
move  in  a  perpetual  circle  round  that  part  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  opposite  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  We  cannot,  therefore,  I 
conceive,  render  the  term  nearer  than  '  the  circling  pole.'— 
Circuilio  nacturna  poll."     Schultens. 

With  respect  to  the  remaioing  terms,  h'OS  and  na'3,  though 
ihe  evidence  for  their  precipe  meaning  is  not  so  clear,  yet  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  conclude,  that  by  the  former  the  con- 
stellation of '  Orion'  is  meant,  and  by  the  latter,  the  '  Pleiades,' 
or  '  seven  stars.'  The  Pleiades,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from 
"  many"  stars  appearing  "  together,"  is  certainly  a  very  con- 
spicuous oiiject  in  the  starry  heavens.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Arab  „,«=.,  ma,  and  ^  ..^a.,  nni3,  signify  'a  heap.' or  'anac- 
cumulation." — So  also  *,L^,  Dt»3. '  magnus  fuit,  accumularit'— 
affording  a  derivation  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Greek  name 
for  the  same  phenomenon. 

Respecting  ^03,  we  hare  little  to  fix  conjecture.    The  Pre- 
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1 1.  Lo !  Hi  goeth  over  me,  but  I  see  him  not, 
Hk  passeth  by  me,  but  I  camiot  perceive  him. 

12.  Lo  !  He  taketh  away,  who  can  make  him  restore  ? 
Who  will  say  to  him,  **  What  art  thou  doing  ?" 

13.  Eloah  averts  not  his  anger. 

The  proud  helpers  fieill  beneath  him. 

By  •  proud  helpers,*  or  *  helpers  of  pride,'  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  high-spirited  redressers  of  the 
wrongs  of  others.  Job  has  spread  the  greatness  of 
the  Almighty  before  him,  as  seen  in  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  and  reflects  upon  his 
decrees,  as  irresistible  and  uncontrollable:  what- 
ever be  the  opinions  of  his  creatures,  God  gives  no 
explanation,  nor  desists  at  their  complaints.— Since, 
then  God  is  so  great,  so  terrible  in  all  his  attributes, 
his  dispensations  so  mysterious,  and  incomprehen- 
sible ;  how  can  a  poor  mortal  challenge  his  jus- 
tice ?  Though  before  man  he  pleads  his  innocency, 
yet,  when  stricken  by  the  judgment  of  God,  how 
shall  he  be  able  to  question  the  justice  of  his  act,  or 
dispute  with  him,  though  conscious  of  integrity. 

sident  de  Gogruet  *,  with  others,  supposes  to  designate  the  Scoi> 
pion,  a  constellation  situated  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  oppo- 
site to  the  Pleiades.  The  most  received  opinion,  however,  is 
that  Orion  is  intended  ;  the  roost  brilliant  constellation  of  the 
heavens,  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  this  delineation,  and  placed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Pleiades :  so  that  thty 
two  may  be  justly  said,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  **  to  ride 
foremost." 

*  Origin  of  laws,  fcc.    Dissert,  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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14.  What  then!  can  I  question  him ' ? 
Can  I  try  my  cause  with  him*'? 

15.  '  I,'  who  if  just,  cannot  reply  % 
That  I  might  sue  for  my  right. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  meant  to  reply  to  what  Bildad 
advanced  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  that 
though  his  children  Iiave  perished  for  their  sins, 
and  the  visitation  of  God  had  reached  Job  himself, 
yet  if  he  were  '  pure  and  upright,'  as  he  maintained 
he  was,  God,  as  a  just  God,  would  certainly  inter- 
fere, redress  and  indemnify  his  wrongs.  And  if 
God  did  not  do  this,  it  was  manifest  that  Job  was 
suffering  for  his  sins.  This  reasoning  Job  will  not 
admit ;  though  suffering  under  the  hand  of  God,  he 
means  to  maintain  Iiis  own  righteousness.  But 
then,  he  argues,  God  is  too  great  to  enter  into 
judgment  with  man !  and  man  is  far  too  mean  a 
being  to  dare  to  plead  his  righteousness  in  bar  of 
the  judgments  of  God !  nay,  says  Job,  God  has  not 
proceeded  with  me  as  a  judge  or  corrector,  inflict- 
ing chastisements  for  offences,  but  in  his  myste- 
rious providence  has  violently  attacked  me  as  an 
enemy,  who  is  determined  to  destroy  me. 

*  '  Question  him,'  or  iltbate  with  him,'  or  put  him  to  hin 
reply. 

''  '  Arrange  my  pleadings  against  him,'     Good. 

*  Perhaps  these  tivo  lines  mig^ht  he  rendercil, 

I,  who  were  I  just,  could  not  question. 
Nor  tender  to  a  judge  •  my  petition! 

•My  judge,  ajudge  fur  me,  to  decide  between  me  and  my  Maker. 
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16.  Had  I  called  upon  hiniy  and  he  had  answered  me, 

I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  hearkened  to  my 
voice. 

17.  Who  could  overwhelm  me  with  a  tempest. 
And  hath  multiplied  stripes  without  cause. 

18.  He  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath, 
That  he  might  fill  me  with  bitterness ! 

When  he  reflected  upon  the  manner  in  which 
his  troubles  had  come  upon  him,  and  the  extreme 
to  which  they  were  pushed,  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
the  inflicter  was  open  to  entreaties,  or  intended  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  for  prayer.  They  had  come 
upon  him  like  a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  and 
they  were  continued  without  intermission ;  there 
was  no  relenting,  no  opportunity  afibrded  for  his 
supplication ;  the  intention  of  the  Inflicter  was,  evi- 
dently, not  to  spare,  or  to  be  moved  by  entreaties, 
but  utterly  to  destroy !  and  he  must  yield  to  the 
superiority  of  his  Maker. 

19.  In  respect  of  might,  the  power  is  with  Him  ; 

And  with  respect  to  judgment,  who  can  appoint  to 
me  the  process*? 

20.  If  I  am  right,  my  own  mouth  must  condemn  me ; 
If  I  am  upright,  it  must  pronounce  me  perverted. 

*  Or,  who  shall  act  as  judge — '*  Who  can  or  will  appoint 
me  a  time"  for  trial  ?  Who  can  sit  as  judge  between  me  and 
God  ?     Parkhurst. 

Mr.  Good  renders,  *  Who  would  be  a  >\'itness  for  me  ?*  In 
other  respects,  I  have  followed  his  translation  of  this  line. 
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21.  If  I  am  upright,  I  must  not  own  it, 
I  must  myself  abominate  my  life. 

That  is,  by  *  reason  of  God's  greatness* — or,  per- 
haps, according  to  the  doctrine  of  providence  which 
you  my  friends  maintain,  I  am  already  judged  and 
condemned,  my  extraordinary  calamities  are  con- 
clusive of  my  guilt  in  the  estimation  of  God.  If  I 
say  1  am  righteous,  my  own  mouth  condemns  me, 
— as  a  Uar  and  contradicter  of  God.  If  I  say  I  am 
sound  and  upright ;  in  your  eyes,  in  my  situation, 
it  is  enough  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  I  am  per- 
verted and  dishonest.  Because,  upon  your  prin- 
ciples, there  is  the  authority  of  the  great  and  only 
wise  God  against  me,  who  by  his  providential  inflic- 
tion has  marked  me  out  for  a  transgressor.  I  must 
not  therefore  acknowledge  it,  if  I  am  conscious  of 
my  integrity  ;  but  must  myself  detest  and  abomi- 
nate ray  life,  whatever  I  think  it  has  been. 

But  your  argument  is  void  of  foundation.  In 
contemplating  a  man  suffering  some  remarkable 
calamity,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  witnessing 
the  infliction  of  the  divine  judgment  upon  a  trans- 
gressor. For  this  point,  at  least,  I  will  boldly 
maintain,  that  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  observed 
in  the  lot  of  the  righteous  and  wicked,  when  any 
public  or  general  calamity  is  abroad. 

22.  One  '  fact  there'  is,  therefore  have  I  spoken  : 

He  conaumetli  the  upright  as  well  as  the  wicked. 

23.  When  the  scourge  slayelh  suddenly, 

!t  laugheth  at  the  fainting  of  the  innocent. 
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24.  The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  wickedness. 
It  covereth  the  face  of  its  judges. 

If  not :  where,  whose,  *  is'  it*  ? 

All  this,  we  are  to  recollect,  is  intended  to  rqply 
to  the  insinuation  of  Bildad,  that  a  righteous  man 
has  a  claim  upon  the  justice  of  God,  when  he  suf- 
fers wrongfully.  Job  disputes  the  principle  laid 
down  by  his  friends,  and  afterwards  denies  the 
fact,— that  his  own  transgressions  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  He  maintains,  that  the 
good  and  the  bad,  as  we  use  these  terms  compa- 
ratively, in  reference  to  ourselves,  are  alike  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  adversity.  Does  not,  he  asks, 
every  dispensation  of  Providence  shew  this  ?  when 
any  sudden  calamity  befals,  who  thinks  of  any  ex- 
ception to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  innocent  ?  in 
the  storm,  the  pestilence,  or  the  earthquake,  would 
not  all  fare  alike?  nay,  before  that  triumphant 
wickedness  which  we  often  see  reigning  upon  earth, 
corrupting  the  sources  of  justice,  or  arresting  its 
decisions  by  violence,  what  avails  innocency  and 
integrity  ?  and  what  are  all  these  scourges,  whether 

*  This  line  is  capable  of  very  different  renderings—'*  If  not, 
where  or  what  is  he,*'  or  •'  it."  Schultens  renders,  "  If  what 
I  assert  be  not  true ;  where  or  who  is  he  that  is  an  instance  to 
the  contrary  V*  Mr.  Good  translates,  "  Where  every  one 
liveth,  is  it  not  so  V*  I  think,  however,  that  this  line  should 
be  connected  with  what  follows.  *'  If  not*'— if  this  be  not 
true — but  a  good  man  may  expect  a  retribution  in  this  life — 
"  where  or  what  is  it — where  or  what  can  it  be  for  me,  for  my 
days  are  hastening  fast  to  their  close,"  &c. 
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natural,  or  intelligent,  but  the  instruments  of  divine 
wrath .' 

25.  For  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  courier ' ; 

They  flee  away,  they  see  no  good. 
20.  They  are  passing  off  with  the  Bwelling  ships '', 

Like  an  eagle  that  is  spread  out  for  the  prey'. 

'  If  it  be  not  so,  as  I  assert,  that  there  is  no  just 
retribution  manifest  in  this  present  life,  but,  as  you 
say,  the  gooJ  man  shall  not  fail  to  see  good  days 
— where, — whose  is  it  ?  or,  with  respect  to  me, 
where  is  it,  or  where  can  be  this  retribution  in  the 
present  life  ? — whose  is  it,'  or  '  what  can  it  be  V  or, 
'  whose-ever  it  is,'  it  cannot  be  mine  !  it  is  all  over 
with  me  in  this  wortd !  from  the  intensity  of  my 
disorder,  my  days  are  necessarily  hastening  fast 
to  their  close.  A  total  despair  of  life  often  ap- 
pears in  the  lamentations  of  Job,  which  makes  the 
prospect  of  earthly  prosperity,  which  the  friends 
hold  out  as  the  result  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
righteous,  appear  so  unsuitable  in  his  case,  as  it 
were  a  mockery  of  his  troubles. 

By  the  term, '  my  days'  is  meant,  not  days  in  suc- 
cession ;  which,  indeed,  to  the  miserable,  are  wont  to 

'  "  Perhaps  mounted  on  the  dusert-cameL"  See  Mr.  Jack- 
son's account  of  El-Heirie,  and  of  the  Sh'rubah  Errceh, 
Huton/o/Maroeco,  p.  39  and  45. 

'  n3K  m'JK,  "  literally,  sliips  swelling,  puffed  out,  or  deep- 
bellied."     Mr.  Good. 

'  See     Purkhurst,   under  (PEJ    and    nm.     "  Swooping  upon 
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appear  tardy,  rather  than  swift ;  but  the  period  of 
life  as  a  whole,  drawing  near  its  close.  In  this 
world  he  could  have  no  hope ;  his  life  was  fleeting 
away  like  a  courier  charged  with  despatches ;  what- 
ever scenes  of  good  might  be  displayed,  he  could 
not  stop  to  behold  them.  Like  the  ships  whose 
sails  were  filled  with  the  wind, — like  the  eagle, 
who  had  expanded  her  wings  at  the  distant  glance 
of  her  prey, — he  was  soon  to  pass  away,  and  to  be 
seen  no  more ! 

But  granting,  continues  Job,  I  might,  by  the  in- 
terposition <rf  Almighty  Providence,  recover ;  yet 
still,  I  should  despair  of  redress,  for  I  perceive  God 
is  against  me. 

27.  If  I  say,  I  will  forego*  my  complaint, 

I  will  change  my  countenance,  and  take  courage  ^; 

28.  I  am  terrified  at  all  my  griefs, 

I  perceive  that  Tuou  wilt  not  hold  me  guiltless  ! 

Should  I  take  your  advice,  and,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  innocency,  resume  my  courage,  and 
address  myself  to  God ;  yet,  when  I  consider  the 
greatness,  and  peculiarities  of  my  affliction,  and 
suflferings,  I  can  but  see  in  them  evident  marks  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  I  know  not,  indeed,  in  what 
I  have  so  greatly  offended  him ;  but  it  were  in  vain 
to  think  of  contending  for  my  integrity  with  my 
Makef. 

*  8o  Mr.  Good,  or  will  stop,  or  '  withdraw.' 

^  Idem.    Perhaps,  literally,  **  cheer  up,"  or  *  look  cheerfiiL' 
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29.  I  ahall  be  condemned — ■ 

Why  then  should  I  labour  in  vain  ? 

30.  When  I  have  washed  me  in  water  of  enow  ^ 
And  purified  my  hauda  in  the  well ; 

31.  Then  wilt  thoo  plunge  me  in  the  ditch) 

And  my  recompenses  make  me  an  abomination'. 

I  am  fully  sensible,  that  no  means  of  purification, 
or  attestations  of  innocence,  or  exercise  of  the  means 
of  grace,  will  avail  me,  in  this  contest  with  the  great 
God,  who,  by  his  treatment  of  me,  I  perceive,  is  re- 
solved to  condemn  me.  If  he  holds  me  as  an  object 
of  disgust,  I  cannot  remove  the  cause.  It  is  in  vain 
to  try,  He  will  still,  as  in  fact  he  has  done,  dis- 
cover his  detestation  of  me.  So  great  is  He!  so 
terrible  in  holiness !  How  can  a  child  of  Adam 
enter  into  such  a  contest  ? 

Is  not  this  the  language  of  true  humility  ?  Far 
from  it ;  Job  still  retains  a  secret  boasting  in  his 
own  virtues.  But  no  man,  who  has  a  worthy  im- 
pression of  the  greatness  and  purity  of  the  Deity, 
will  contend  for  absolute  merit  or  perfection,  in  the 
view  of  his  terrible  holiness,  and  according  to  the 
high  standard  of  his  consummate  justice  and  purity. 
But  it  is  usually  more  a  merit  of  congruity,  rela- 


"  "  1  should,  or,  I  muat,  be  pronounced  guilty." 
•  la  pertinet  ad  T«a,  vid.  Six,  Lex.     "  Cleanse  my  hands  in 
purity."     Good,      Who  refers  to  Psalm  xxvi.  6,  Uxiii.  13,  and 
Matt,  xjtyii.  21,  for  the  ancient  ceremony  of  washing  the  handa 
in  pure  water,  as  a  public  testimony  of  innocency. 
'  Ori  'my  perfectlooa  make  am  an  object  of  disgust.' 
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tively,  or,  by  gracious  estimation,  according  to  some 
stipulation  or  law,  suitable  to  a  creature's  perfec- 
tion and  scale  of  action,  of  which  the  self-righteous 
dierish  a  persuasion,  when  they  would  justify 
themselves  before  God.  And  certainly,  this  is  all 
the  righteousness  God  by  his  holy  law  requires  of 
his  creatures.  And  when  the  heavenly  Father 
judges  and  chastises  his  children,  it  is  not  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  perfections  that  he  measures 
them,  but  according  to  the  rule  of  right,  applicable 
to  their  state  of  being.  But  Job's  language  insinu- 
ates, that  if  this  were  all — under  such  a  scrutiny, 
be  would  not  fear  to  maintain  his  integrity  before 
God,  as  to  his  not  having  deserved  the  calami- 
ties which  had  fallen  upon  him.  And  assuredly 
this  is  all ;  and  therefore  is  Job  guilty  of  the  charge 
of  condemning  God  that  he  might  justify  himself? 

32.  For  not  '  as'  a  man  like  myself  could  I  put  Him  on 

hif  answer*, 
That  we  might  go  together  for  judgment. 

33.  There  is  no  arbiter  between  us, 
That  may  lay  his  hand**  on  us  both. 

34.  Would  he  remove  from  me  his  sceptre, 
And  not  suffer  his  dread  to  terrify  me  *• 

•  Mr.  Good — **  Behold  I  in  vain,  man  as  I  am,  could  I  con- 
tend with  him." 

*  "  Lay  his  control."  According  to  another  reading  the 
lines  may  be  rendered — "  Oh,  that  there  were  an  arbiter  be- 
tween us,  &c." 

«  For  noK,  truth,  Mr.  Good  seems  to  have  read  nont,  terror, 
or  fear  ;  and  the  parallel  passages  confirm  it. 
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35.  I  would  Bpeak,  and  not  fear  : 
Truly,  not  thus  is  it  with  me". 

All  this,  plainly  discovers  the  sentiments  of  Job, 
impressed  with  awe  and  dread,  at  the  thought  of 
the  majesty  of  the  most  High,  he  could  not  presume 
to  establish  his  innocence  before  him  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  decision.  But  had  he  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  ways  against  a  fellow-mortal,  before 
an  equal  and  Impartial  judge,  he  should  then  have 
no  fears.  But  the  sceptre,  the  firm  unalterable  stan- 
dard of  truth,  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  God,  he 
could  not  challenge.  The  sceptre,  we  should  re- 
member, carried  by  the  most  ancient  rulers  of  man- 
kind, was  a  straight  rod  or  wand,  an  emblem  of 
their  strict  justice  ;  the  exact  rule,  as  it  were,  which 
by  its  ai)plication  would  ascertain  every  departure 
and  deviation  from  the  line  of  rectitude.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  ■  right  sceptre'  of  the  Divine  justice, 
no  mortal  could  stand  !  all  must  tremble  to  endure 
the  judgment,  of  that  strictness  of  truth,  which  is 
with  the  eternal  Creator.  Job  shrinks  from  the 
idea  of  such  a  contest,  not  thus,  in  his  situation, 
would  he  maintain  his  righteousness.  But  if  his 
cause  with  God  could  be  judged,  as  between  man 


•  Or,  "  surely  it  is  not 

But  not  thus  could  I  ir 
Ills  BID  I  in  my  stsrirjiiig." 

I'ertiaps  the  division  of  the  chapter  in  n 
"  Truly  not  thus  is  it  with  lue, 
"  My  aoul  is  disgusted  at  life." 


HP  thus   to  stand   before 
present  state."     Gooo. 
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and  man,  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  justice  and 
truth  which  are  appealed  to  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures»  he  had  no  fears  of  the  issue.  This  was,  in- 
deed, to  insinuate,  that  the  Almighty  had  proceeded 
against  him,  in  the  infliction  of  his  judgments,  if 
they  were  for  his  sins,  with  too  great  strictness, 
and  by  a  standard  of  perfection  inapplicable  to  a 
creature.  Job  next  returns  to  his  bitter  complain- 
ing. 

Chap.  X.  Ver.  1.  My  soul  hath  become  disgusted  with  my 
life; 
I  will  let  loose*  within  me  my  thoughts ; 
I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  ^ 

Hoping  that  his  wretchedness,  and  extreme 
distress,  would  be  his  excuse,  the  a£9icted  patriarch 
would  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  speak  without 
restraint ;  without  that  restraint,  indeed,  which,  in 
his  more  collected  moments,  he  owns,  it  becomes 
him  to  maintain  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 

2.  Saying  unto  Eloah,  Do  not  pronounce  me  guilty* ; 
Shew  me  for  what  thou  contendest  with  me. 

Can  it  seem  good  to  thee  to  deal  with  violence? 

3.  That  thou  shouldst  spurn  the  labour  of  thine  hands, 
And  shine  on  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  ? 

Such  appeared  the  character  of  the  Divine  deal- 

•  3TJ?  *  reliquit,'  prorsus  tradidit.  The  Arabic  w  Aft  3tPi  sig- 
nifies '  to  wander/  '  rove  about,'  or  *•  ramble,'  as  cattle  in  feed- 
ing. 

^  Or,  *  bitterness  of  my  soul.' 

^  **  Thou  canst  not  deal  unjustly  with  me."    Oood. 
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ings  with  him.  He  could  not  tell  why ;  but  God 
seemed  in  his  case  to  treat  with  violence  and  to  re- 
ject, what  his  own  hands  had  made, — perhaps  the 
character  which  his  grace  had  formed, — while  he 
had  seemed  to  prosper  tlie  designs  of  the  wicked, 
who  were  not  in  the  same  view  '  his  workmanship,' 
that  is,  the  enemies  who  had  triumphed  in  the  ruin 
of  Job. 

Ho  next  proceeds  with  another  expostulation, 
the  leading  sense  of  which  is,  the  all-wise  God  my 
Maker  cannot  be  treating  me  thus,  in  order  by 
trial  and  proof  to  discover  something  in  me  that  he 
does  not  know,  tike  a  short-sighted,  inexperienced 


4.  Hast  Thou  eyes  of  flesh? 

Or  seest  thou  as  mortals  see  ? 

5.  Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  a  mortal, 
Or  ihy  years  like  the  time  of  man  ; 

6.  That  thou  seckest  after  my  iniquity, 
And  makest  search  for  my  sin  I 

7.  Beyond  thy  knowledge  surely  I  could  not  have  trans- 

gressed" 1 
And  there  !s  nothing  that  would  have  screened  tne 
from  thine  hand ! 

8.  Thy  hands  have  bound''  me  up  and  formed'  me  alto- 

gether : 
On  every  side,  then,  must  thou  perforate  me''  t 

■  Sff  '  super,'  '  anpra,'  '  non  obstante,'  or  "  above"  or  "  be- 
yond Ihy  knofvtedge  can  I  have  transgresaed?" 
^  This  meauing  there  is  little   doubt,  the  Heb.  3itp,  had 
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The  meaning  of  these  lines  I  conceive  to  be: 
I  cannot  have  sinned  without  thy  knowing  it,  that 
diou  shouldst  have  to  find  it  out,  by  examining  me 
With  such  scrutiny  or  torture.  Thou  hast  formed 
me,  and  knowest  every  part  of  my  composition ; 
canst  thou,  then,  be  under  the  necessity  of  trying  and 
exploring  me,  like  a  man  boring  holes  in  some  piece 
of  matter,  the  nature  and  quality  of  which  he  is  un- 
acquainted with,  and  wishes  to  explore  ? 

9.  Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  as  clay  didst  thou  form 
me ; 
And  thou  wilt  return  me  to  dust^ ! 

10.  Was  it  not  as  milk  thou  pouredst  mc  out, 
And  didst  set  me  as  a  cheese '  ? 

11.  With  skin  and  flesh  thou  didst  clothe  me. 
And  platted  me  with  bones  and  sinews^. 

originally  ;    compare  the  Syriac  a^  2yr»  *  fascia  ligavit,'  to  tie 
with  a  swath,  or  band,  and  the  Arabic  cjic,  to  bind  tight. 

«  Or,  **  and  pressed  me  together."  The  primitive  significa- 
lion  of  nvp,  is  thought  by  Simonis  to  be  *•  pressing  together 
with  the  hands,'  and  hence  *  to  form,  or  fashion,  or  put  in  shape 
as  when  a  man  ties  up  a  bundle  or  a  faggot. 

<  pSa,  to  make,  or  bore  a  hole  ;  see  Isa  iii.  12,  ix.  15.  Com- 
pare the  Arabic  «JLi  rSa, '  a  hole,'  whence  ^\^  *  to  perforate.' 

Or  taking  the  sense  of  4Xj  '  to  finish,'  and  dividing  the  lines 

differently,  the  last  line   may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  **  joining 
*  mc'  together  on  every  side,  thou  didst  also  finish  me." 
e  In  order  to  know  what  is  in  me. 

*  And  as  a  cheese  concreted  me  together. 

*  Or,  •  intervi*oven  me  ;*  literally,  as  a  man  plaits  stakes  and 
thorns  together  to  make  a  strong  fence. 
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12,  Life  and  sensation '  thou  produccdst  in  me. 

And   thy  superintendent   care   hath  preserved   my 
breath ". 

13.  And  tfiese  hast  thou  concealed  in  thy  knowledge; 
And  I  know  that  this  is  with  thee  *■. 

The  leading  sentiment  in  these  lines  is  plain ; 
Thou  hast  formed  me,  and  knowest  every  part  of 
my  composition,  even  every  secret  of  nature  in  thy 
creature.      Thou  canst  not  want  to  try  me,   and 


'  "an,  niay  admit  a  variety  of  ioterpretationa.  "  The  sponta- 
neous exulierant  flow  of  any  affection  of  the  mind  ;"  or,  '  the 
healtliful  vigour  or  beauty,'  or,  rather,  'gracefulness  of  the 
hoily.'  It  denotes  almost  every  emotion  or  feeling,  whether  of 
love  or  detestation,  pity  or  shame.  1  am  strongly  persuaded 
that  sensation,  the  sensitive  or  sentient  faculty,  is  intended  in 
this  place.  How  the  principles  of  vitality  and  sensation  are 
pruduced  in  the  material  budy  of  man,  formed  as  it  is  from  the 
elay,  after  every  part  is  arranged  and  moulded,  bones  and 
veins,  and  sinews  and  nerves,  laid  in  order,  is  still  a  mystery 
unexplored  by  man. 

The  continual  sustaiulng  of  the  life  once  produced,  is 
here  ascribed  to  the  DivJne  poner,  that  flist  '  breathed  into 
the  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'  Compare  the  observation  of 
Daniel,  "  The  God  in  ivhose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose 
are  all  tby  ways."  Chap.  v.  13. — Or  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  In  him 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

life  and  sensibility"  of  the  former  verse, 
s  and  the  means  of  their  production  and 
usivcly  shut  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  are  altogether  impenetrable  to  human  research.  And  it 
is  n^markable,  that  what  the  limits  of  seienee  in  physiology 
were  in  the  days  of  Job,  the  same  they  arc  at  this  present 
day  ;  and  '  thtt,'  i.  e. '  the  breath  of  life,'  the  link  which  fastens 
the  immaterial  spirit  to  its  animated  abode — this  is  entirely  in 
the  band  of  God.  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone."  "  No 
man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit." 


which,  in  their 
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put  me  to  the  proof,  to  discover  what  thou  dost  not 
know  ahready. 

14.  If  I  have  sinned,  thou  hast  also  observed  roe  ; 

And  from  my  iniquity  thou  canst  not  have  supposed 
me  guiltless. 

15.  If  I  am  guilty,  alas  for  me  ! 

And  if  I  am  just,  I  cannot  lift  up  my  head. 
Be  satisfied  with  my  debasement,  and  look  on  my 
affiction. 

This  is  not  an  ingenuous  confession  of  guilt,  from 
a  true  conviction  of  sin.  Job  claims,  indeed,  the 
pity  of  the  great  Qod :  guilty  or  innc^ent,  he  can- 
not contend  with  him!  and  therefore,  brought  low 
as  he  is,  he  wonders,  and  thinks  it  hard,  that  the 
Almighty  should  still  continue  so  heavily  to  afflict 
him.   He  exclaims,  respecting  his  affliction, 

16.  Yet  it  is  increased*!  like  a  lion  thou  lurkest  beside 


me* 


Then  thou  retumest,  to  catch  me  by  surprise. 

*  Or,  *  but  it  increases,  g^ws  higher  and  higher,'  i.  e.  the 
affliction,  or,  perhaps,  better,  yet  he  rises  higher  and  higher, 
i.e.  my  powerful  afflicter,  like  a  lion  in  the  act  of  springing  on 
his  prey.  Mr.  Good  makes  a  participle  of  r\KS%  '*  for  uprousing, 
as  a  ravenous  lion,  thou  springest  upon  me." 

**  Or,  *  thou  doest  what  is  unexpected  to  me,'  or,  *  thou  ap« 
pearest  extraordinary  to  me.'  Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  ren* 
dered — *'  like  a  lion  thou  seizest  upon  me.  Then  thou  de« 
partest  and  separatest  thyself  from  me."  The  allasion  being 
to  that  tormenting  triumph  and  contempt,  which  animals  of 
this  species  exhibit  towards  their  feeble  enemies ;  first  catching 
their  prey,  then  leaving  it,  and  retiring  to  a  distance,  as  if  to 
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17.  Thou  renewest  thy  jaWB  before  me°, 
And  multipiieBt  thy  rage  upon  me  : 
Fresh  harasses  and  conflicts  are  about  me  ". 

If  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  *  roaring  lion,'  who 
was  now,  as  the  instrument  of  God,  harassing  Job, 
was  permitted  indeed  to  do  his  worst,  but  prohibi- 
ted in  his  attacks  to  touch  his  life.  The  metaphor 
which  is  here  used,  may  very  naturally  represent 
these  attacks  as  they  would  appear  to  the  sufferer ; 
— Each  attack  sufficient  to  destroy  him,  and  appa- 
rently aimed  at  that  end; — but  that  end  strangely 
suspended!  as  he  thinks  merely,  to  increase  and 
prolong  his  misery.  Giving  way,  therefore,  to  his 
despairing  thoughts.  Job  again  bewails  that  ever 
he  had  been  permitted  to  live. 

19.  Why  then  didst  thou  bring  me  forth  from  the  womb  ? 
I  might  have  expired,  and  no  eye  have  seen  me. 

19.  I  might  have  been  as  though  I  had  not  existed  ; 
Have  been  carried  from  the  womb  to  the  grave. 

20.  Are  not  my  few  days  now  failing '  ? 
Spare  me,  that  I  may  refresh  me  a  little  ; 

'21.  Before  I  depart  to  return  no  more: 

tempt  it  to  escape,  but  only  with  the  intention  of  again  seizing 
it  in  their  horrid  and  welNmeasured  graap. 

•  'Tj),  in  several  passages,  is  rendered  '  moutli.'  Parkhurst 
rather  questions  it;  we  may  then  adopt  the  '  hostile  attacks' 
of  Sckultens  ;  Mr.  Good  has  '  trlaia.' 

^  So  Mr.  Good.  But  it  is  paaaible  this  line  should  be  con- 
structed with  the  following : 

"  Changes  and  the  appointed  time  is  come,"  Sec. 

•  Many  MSS.  have  Vim. 


I  "  i^nange 

I  *  HanyMSi 
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The  mournful  sentiment  is,  how  much  better  had 
it  been  if  I  had  never  lived,  or  had  been  cut  off  in 
earliest  infancy.  And  now,  also,  that  my  short  pe- 
riod is  ahnost  exiiausted,  and  I  am  visibly  going  to 
the  dark  mansions  of  the  dead.  Oh,  for  a  little  in- 
terval of  rest ! 

His  gloomy  prospect  of  the  state  of  departed  souls 
next  follows. 

To  the  land  of  obscurity  •,  and  of  the  deadly  shade^ ; 
22.  The  land  of  concealment  %  as  of  total  darkness  '  ; 

*  It  is  difficult  to  express,  in  our  language,  the  exact  mean- 
ing and  peculiar  force  of  the  different  words  in  this  passage, 
denoting  darkness  generally. 

*yim  signifies  darkness,  in  allusion  to  its  *  obscurity ;'  by 
reason  of  the  obstruction  of  light,  and  hence,  like  our  word 

•  obscure,*  it  is  used  for  *  ignoble/     Perhaps  it  strictly  means 

*  stagnation,'  as  opposed  to  all  motion  or  vibrations  of  light. 
See  Gen.  i.  2. 

*  nicSy,  as  has  been  intimated  before,  is  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, alluding  to  that  shade  wliich  closes  the  eyes  of  a 
dying  man  in  '  perpetual  darkness.'  But  from  this  passage, 
as  well  as  from  several  others,  the  state  of  the  departed  spirit 
seems  principally  intended. 

«  nnar  is  darkness  ;  perhaps,  in  allusion  to  its  occasional 
cause,  something  that  *  involves'  or  •  covers,'  and  so  shuts  out 
the  light.  Thus  the  Syriac  s^ol.  «)ir  and  o^  «(p,  is  *  to  double,' 
to  *  involve,'  to  fold  up  as  a  garment :  nr\fijrpit»  *  ^^^^  o^  con- 
cealment, or  of  darkness,'  that  covers  or  hhuts  out  of  sight, 
agrees  well  with  the  common  term  which  is  used  for  the  de- 
parted state,  bwffi  or  V»IW,  '*  the  place  of  those  that  are  out  of 
the  way,  and  are  asked  for."  Batb.  Or,  *  the  place  which 
baffles  all  inqtiiry.'  The  Syriac  ^Ja,  Siwr,  in  one  of  its  conju- 
gations, signifies  to '  shun,  to  avoid,  to  refuse,  to  excuse  oneself.' 
This  answers  to  the  'O  aicffi  towo?,  *  the  unseen  place'  of  the 
Greeks  ;  to  orcus,  *  shades'  of  the  Latins ;  and  to  the  *  hell'  of 
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The  deadly  shade,  where  are  no  vicissitudes"; 
But  the  noon- tide"  is  as  total  darkness ! 

Gloomy  as  was  the  prospect  of  the  state  of  de- 
I  parted  spirits,  to  living  men;  yet  there  alone  could 
1  ilie  afflicted  sufferer  hope   to  find  an  extinction  of 
I  bis   sorrows  and  pains.      The  language  of  all  the 
I  ancient  saints  in  scripture,  we  may  again  remark, 
I  is  always  express  respecting  the  abode  of  the  de- 
parted spirit,  as  distinct  from  the  tomb  or  grave 
that  received  tiie  remains  of  the  body.  Their  views 
of  this  state,  however,  are  full  of  obscurity  and  dark- 
ness,— '  life  and  immortality'  was  not  tlien '  brought 
to  light.'  The  believers  in  a  covenant  Elohim,  knew 
that  they  should  '  live  to  God,'  and  obey  his  call  in 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection.     They  conceived 
of  the  separate  state,  as  a  safe  and  quiet  resting- 
place,  from  all  the  ills  of  life ;  clearly,  not  as  a  total 
extinction  of  consciousness;  but,  in  many  respects, 

our  own  language,  as  derived  from  the  Saxon  '  hitlan'  or 
'helan,'  '  lo  hide.'  "The  concealed,  or  hidden  place."  ITie 
term  being  anciently  used  not  for  the  place  of  punishment  or 
misery  exclusively,  but  for  the  place  of  departed  souls  gene- 
rally. 

*  'jflK  seems  to  express  darkness  negatively,  as  Hie  estinc- 
tion  of  light.  Vjlf  '7SVi,  signifies  to  '  consume  by  decrease,  or 
continual  wasting,'  and  is  applied  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars. 

'  '  No  vicissitudes'  of  diiy  and  night :  tid  i"  the  Chaldee 
signilies  '  to  arrange,  set  in  order.'  As  does  the  Syriac  ;.»m 
■no,  whence  (niD  '  an  order'  or  '  disposition  of  things.'  The 
Arabic  ,3«  TTO,  however  signifies  '  light,'  '  hrightness.' 
Hence  some  translate, '  whero  there  is  no  light.' 

^  Mr.  Good,  jJiTii '  jubar,'  '  effulgence.'  "v 
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as  the  intervention  of  darkness  between  the  retiring 
and  the  returning  day,  a  time  of  inactivity,  the 
'night  when  no  man  can  work.'  They  could  not 
know,  at  least  not  so  clearly,  what  we  now  know, 
'  that  to  depart  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord,'  and  far  better  '  than  to  continue  here  in 
the  flesh.*  The  present  hope  of  them  that  *  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus,'  whose  '  spirits  are'  caught  away 
into  paradise  ;  where,  delivered  from  the  burden  of 
the  flesh,  they  are  in  joy  and  felicity,  waiting  to 
come  with  Christ  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed. 


SECTION  V. 

The  Address  of  Zophar. 

The  last  of  the  three  friendsnext  addresses  Job, 
fully  agreeing  with  the  two  former,  in  their  esti- 
mate of  his  case,  and  joining  in  their  severe  cen- 
sure of  the  manner  in  which  he  argued  in  order  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  his  suflerings  had  come 
upon  him  on  account  of  his  transgressions. 

Chap.  xi.  Ver.  1.  Then  answered  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,  and  said : 

2.  Are  a  multitude  of  words  not  to  be  answered  ? 
And  must  a  man  of  lips  be  right  ? 

3.  At  thy  hand '  must  men  keep  silence  ? 

And  shalt  thou  scorn,  and  no  one  put  ^  thee'  to  shame  ? 

*  At  the  waving  of  thy  hand ;  or,  '*  Shall  thy  vain  talk 
make  men  silent  ?" 
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The  reproof  is  doubtless  severe,  but  we  shall 
I  find  hereafter  that  Job  is  rebuked  in  a  higher  quar- 
rter,  for  'a  multitude  of  words  without  knowledge." 

I'  4  And  wilt  thou  say,  "  Pure  is  my  doctrine', 
"  And  clean  have  I  been  in  Thine  eyes." 


Pure  is  my  '  doctrine,'  or  '  my  principles,'  '  what 
I  have  received  to  hold :'  although  chastised  as  an 

I  offender,  in  your  estimation,  I  have  been  guilty  of 

'nothing  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  bringdown  these 
judgments  upon  me,  as  a  punishment  for  my  sins  : 
this  is  clearly  what  Job  thought,  and  had  express- 
ed, and  so  his  friends  understand  him.  Such  lan- 
guage, from  one  visibly  chastised  of  God,  Zophar 
rebukes  as  the  language  of  a  scorner.  And  it  is 
afterwards  demanded,  by  God  himself,  "  Hath  the 
chastised  contended  with  Shaddai?"&c.  In  vain 
it  appears  to  Zophar,  had  Job  attempted  to  avert 
the  plain  inference  of  his  being  chastised  for  his 
offences,  by  his  high  speculations  concerning  the 
mysterious  greatness  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 

I  incomprehensible  nature  of  his   present  dealings 

i  with  mankind. 

|,5.  But  O  that  Eloah  would  speak! 

And  that  he  would  converse  with  thee '' ; 


'  Or,  "my  speech;"  properly,  "wliatl  lave  received  to 
bold."     Mr.  Good  renders,  "  My  conduct." 
"  Open  his  lips  with  thee." 
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6.  That  he  would  unfold  the  secrets  of  wisdoniy 

For  assuredly  they  are  corresponding  to  sound  reason  I 
And  know,  that  Eloah  has  made  thee  debtor  for  thy 
iniquity'. 

The  meaning  of  these  difficult  lines  I  conceive  to 
be,  You,  Job,  have  reasoned  most  abstractedly  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  of  *  secret  tilings*  in  his  wisdom, 
which  are  unrevealed,  but,  O  that  God  would  con- 
descend to  explain  them  to  you ;  for  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  these  secrets  of  wisdom  would  be  found 
duplicates  to  those  things  which  exist,  and  are  the 
proper  grounds  of  our  reasoning,  and  of  the  deduc- 
tion of  our  knowledge, — I  am  persuaded  you  would 
find  nothing  in  that  unknown  wisdom,  or  in  the  un- 
revealed counsels  of  the  most  High,  to  overturn  this 
position,  that  when  you  or  any  other  man  suflfers 
the  judgment  of  God,  it  is  the  just  debt  contracted 
by  your  sins,  which  you  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge :  or,  with  the  authorized  translation,  "  it  is 
less  than  your  iniquity  deserves."  Perhaps  a  mo- 
dern reasoner  would  express  the  same  sentiment. 
True,  God  is  not  a  man  as  we  are,  nor  are  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  among  us  creatures  altogether 
applicable  to  him ;  but  these  relations  afford  us 
analogies,  and  are  not  destitute  of  all  resemblance ; 
and  by  their  use,  we  can  form  some  right  conceptions 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity.  Right  and 
wrong,  and  justice  and  oppression,  virtue  and  re- 

*  Place  before  thine  eyes.' 
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wards,  crime  and  punishmeot,  have  a  definite  mean- 
ing la  the  concerns  of  men  one  with  another,  and 
they  alter  not  their  significations  when  applied  to 
the  proceedings  of  Divine  Providence.  These 
things  would  not  be  found  altogether  to  have  al- 
tered their  nature  by  reason  of  the  immensity  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  and  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God. 

And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  important  truth  of 
revelation,  that  all  things  are  created  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  are  upheld  by  him, — that  is  to  say, 
that  creation  and  providence  are  the  work  and  the 
operation  of  the  Son  of  God,  already  circumscribed 
in  his  plan  of  proceeding,  within  the  limits  suitable 
to  a  created  nature, — a  created  nature,  however, 
great  and  glorious  !  And  when  we  remember  that 
man  was  made  in  his  image  and  likeness — in  the 
likeness  of  this  image  of  the  invisible  Deity, — 
there  is  great  force  in  this  reasoning.  God  in 
Christ,  as  tlie  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  is 
not  altogether  that  incomprehensible  Infinite,  as  is 
the  philosopher's  God,  concerning  whom  he  can 
know  nothing — and  find,  in  no  analogies,  the  mani- 
festation of  any  relations  on  whicii  we  can  depend, 
or  venture  to  reason.  The  scriptures  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  operations  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
illustrate  what  God  is.  Not,  indeed,  in  his  own  in- 
finite essence,  but  as  revealed  in  Christ — '  both 
God  and  man.'  And  great  as  is  the  distance  between 
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a  mere  creature,  and  much  more  fallen  man,  and 
'  the  Lord  of  glory/  yet  the  resemblance  is  not  alto- 
gether lost,  when  we  ascribe  love  or  hatred,  or  jus- 
tice or  mercy,  to  him';  or,  from  our  own  endow- 
ments, raise  our  thoughts  to  some  distant  concep- 
tion of  his  attributes. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  Zophar's  meaning,  in  this 
certainly  obscure  passage.  Job  had  attempted  to 
obviate  the  inferences,  drawn  from '  the  aphorisms,* 
and '  sayings*  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  equity 
of  the  divine  government  under  whidi  he  was  suf- 
fering, by  abstracted  notions  of  the  Deity ;  arguing, 
from  the  greatness  of  his  power  and  wisdom  to  the 
immensity  of  his  justice,  to  shew  how  inappIicaUb 
all  these  adages  and  maxims  were  to  explain  the 
rules  of  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  all,  we 
shall  remember,  with  a  view  to  avoid  this  inferencet 
that  he  was  justly  suffering  for  his  sins.  But  Zo- 
phar  insists,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  depart 
from  these  maxims  of  traditionary  revelation,  and 
to  indulge  in  such  speculations  respecting  the 
Divine  Being.  This  were,  indeed,  to  plunge  our- 
selves into  an  unfathomable  abyss,  and,  like  the 
ancient  mariner,  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  devious 
ocean  without  a  landmark,  where  all  our  knowledge 
and  experience  would  avail  nothing. 

7.  "  Canst  thou  in  searching  discover  Eloah  P 

**  What,  even  the  perfectioim  of  Shaddai,  canst  ikoa 
"  discover  I 
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8.  "  '  Lo  I '  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  what  canst  thou 

"  achieve? 
"  '  It  is'  deeper  than  hell  f  ivhat  canst  thou  discern"? 

9,  "  Longer  than  the  earth  is  its  measure, 
'*  And  wider  than  the  sea  t 

10.  "  If  he  changeth,  or  shutteth  up, 

"  Or  coDvoketh  together,  then  who  shall  turn  him 
back*?" 

I  think  Zophar  repeats,  in  this  passage,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  opening  of  Job's  last  speech. — Chap, 
ix.  1 — 13.  Where,  when  desired,  if,  as  he  asserted, 
he  suffered  innocently,  to  appeal  to  the  equity  of 
God,  Job  had  urged,  in  reply,  the  impossibility 
of  a  mortal's  contending  in  judgment  with  the  Al- 
mighty, even  if,  by  the  rules  of  human  equity,  he 
were  righteous:  and  where,  having  spread  before 
him  the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  as  seen  in  his  works 
of  creation  and  providence,  he  reflects  upon  his  pro- 
ceeding, as  mysterious  and  irresistible, — whatever 
be  the  opinion  of  his  creatures,  God  will  give  no 


'  The  construction  of  these  lines  is  obscure,  but  the  general 
meaning  is  sufficiently  plain. 

"  Perhaps  the  terms  in  these  two  lines  describe  the  acts  of 
the  uncontrollable  government  of  a  sovereign,  who  gives  no 
account  to  his  subjects  of  his  proeeedings.  "  If  he  introduce 
changes  in  persons  or  things,  or  if  he  cause  to  be  shut  up  or 
put  under  restraint,  or  if  be  convoke  an  assembly  for  passing 
judgment,  or  for  eitecuting  liis  orders, — who  can  cause  him  to 
reverse  his  acta  ?"  "  If  ho  reverse  things — and  straiten,  or 
multiply, — who  can  change  him  ?"    Mr.  Good. 

O  9 
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account,  nor  desist  at  their  complaint — "  Lo !  He 
taketh  away,  who  can  make  him  restore? — Who  will 
say  to  him,  What  art  thou  doing  ?  Eloah  averts  not 
his  anger — ^the  proud  helpers  fall  beneath  him*' 
— "  What  then,  can  I  put  him  on  his  reply,"  &c. 
Zophar  treats  these  conceptions  of  God  as  totally 
irrelevant ;  as  if  the  Almighty  would  deal  with  him 
according  to  the  rule  of  his  own  greatness,  and  not 
by  those  rules  of  equity  with  which  he  dealt  with 
all  other  mortals,  and  which  were  easy  to  be  under- 
stood^  if  he  could  apply  them,  in  simplicity,  to  him- 
self, and  humbly  supplicate  to  God.  As  for  plead- 
ing the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  dealings  of 
God  with  you,  because  of  his  '  eternal  power  and 
godhead,'  God  does  not  require  of  you,  or  of  any 
man,  to  understand  this.  The  rule  by  which  you 
are  judged,  and  by  which  you  will  obtain  delive- 
rance, you  will  find  plain  and  easy,  and  level  with 
the  human  capacity. 

11.  Surely  He  will  note  the  vaiD-endeavourIng  mortal*. 
When  he  shall  see  travail,  and  cannot  himself  distin- 
tinguish  ^ : 

12*  And  an  empty  man  might  have  possessed  understanding*. 
Although  man  be  born  a  wild  ass's  colt ; 

*  The  mortals  of  vanity,  or  vainly  endeavouring. 

*  Or,  "  though  he — man — seeth  sin,  and  doth  not  himself 
understand  it."  Or,  possibly,  the  meaning  may  be,  •  Surely  he' 
—Job,  *  will  approve  of  vain  persons ;  and  will  look  at 
iniquity,  and  cannot  himself  distinguish.  Yet  an  empty  man 
may  acquire  intelligence,  or  exercise  intellect,  &c.' 

*  33>.  "  Cor." — t.  e.  sanam  rationem  **  accipiet."  Sim. 
Lex.     See  also  Parkuurst. 
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13.  If  thou  hadflt  made  the  preparations  of  thine  under- 
standing, 
And  hadst  spread  unto  Him  thine  hands ! 
Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
proper  rendering  of  this  very  difRcult  passage''. 
God  certainly  knoweth,  or  will  take  notice  of  the 
situation  of  poor  vain  mortals,  how  Httle  all  their 
pains  and  labours  can  avail  without  him,  to  come 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  things.  But  empty  as  man 
is,  and,  as  born  into  the  world,  as  devoid  of  all  ru- 
diment of  knowledge,  as  the  young  of  the  most 
senseless  animal ;  yet  he  may  attain  to  knowledge, 
— or,  "  yet  he  will  have  a  heart, — will  be  found 
endowed  with  a  capacity,  and  may  exercise  it;  and 
if  you  had  properly  prepared  your  heart, — had 
rightly  directed  the  inquiries  of  your  mind,  accom- 
panying them  witli  diligent  prayer  to  God ;  you 
would  not  have  failed  to  know  all  that  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  God's  dealings 
with  you ;  you  would  have  discovered  the  iniquity, 
for  which  he  is  afflicting  you ;  without  vainly  per- 
plexing yourself,  about  the  immensity  of  God,  and 
the  inscrutability  of  his  ways  of  providence." 

■  The  ilifficulty  will  appear  from  the  very  difTerent  construc- 
tion Mr.  Good  can  put  upon  this  passage. 

"  Behold  !  God  knoweth  the  man  of  falsehood, 
And  can  he  see  iniiiuily,  and  not  notice  it? 
Will  he  then  accept  the  hollow-hearted  person  ? 
Or  shall  the  wild  asa-co!t  assume  the  man  ?" 
But  I  believe  Job's  answer,  in  the  third  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  shows  the   true    meaning  of  the  moat  obscure 
term  33^'. 
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Again,  we  observe,  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
these  observations!  and,  though  severely  urged, 
yet  how  applicable  they  are  to  the  case  of  Job ! 
But  he  is  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  cannot  be 
convinced  that  there  is  such  iniquity  in  him,  and 
accordingly,  to  justify  himself,  he  would  involve  all 
Providence  in  inscrutable  mystery, 

14.  If  there  is  wickedness  in  thine  hands,  put  it  far  away. 
And  let  not  iniquity  dwell  in  thy  tent. 

15.  For  then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thy  face  without  a  spot*. 
Thou  shalt  be  established  ^  and  not  fear. 

16.  For  thou  shalt  forget  thy  trouble. 

As  waters  which  have  flowed  past  shalt  thou  remem* 
ber  •  it.' 

17.  From  noon-tide  the  passing  day  shall  rise. 
The  revolving  evening  ^  shall  be  as  the  dawn. 

18.  And  thou  shalt  be  confident  that  there  is  hope. 
Ay,  thou  shalt  search,  and  lie  down  in  confidence  ' : 

Zophar  concludes  his  speech,  by  exhorting  him 

*  -^  quidquid  *  corpus  deturpat'  in  specie  *  variolw.* 

*•  *  Be  consolidated,'  or  *  bound  up,  or  braced  and  made 
firm.'  Perhaps  the  reference  is  .to  the  restoration  of  bodily 
health. 

^  nsrn,  '  obscuratus  fueris'  subintellecto  OK.  Sim.  Lkx. 
"  Obscurus  eris,  ut  aurora  eris."  Schultens.  "  Thou  shalt 
shine  forth,  thou  shalt  grow  vigorous  •  like  the  day  spring  '  ". 
Durell  considers  nsrn  as  a  noun.  **  The  darkness  shall  be  as 
the  naorning.*'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  root  is  •  gyrari  in 
a€re.' 

*  "  Secure  thou  shalt  be,  for  substantial  the  support." 
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to  repentance,  and  by  maintaining  against  him  the 
equity  of  the  Divine  government. 

19.  And  thou  shalt  repose,  and  no  one  dUturb', 
Ay,  multitudes  shall  wait  thy  presence. 

20.  But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail, 
And  refuge  shall  perish  from  them. 

Ay,  their  hope  shall  be  an  expiring  breath^ 

If  Job  repented  of  his  sins,  his  health  should  be 
restored,  his  day,  which  he  thought  bo  fast  declin- 
ing, should  dawn  again  in  its  evening,  and  un- 
bounded be  his  prosperity.  And  as  surely  should 
the  wicked  meet  with  a  just  retribution  from  a  righ- 
teous and  avenging  Providence. 


SECTION  VI. 

Job's  Reply  to  Zopkar. 

Job  replies,  with  great  indignation,  to  the  suggestion 
of  Zophar,  that  he  had  not  taken  the  proper  pains  to 
cultivate  his  understanding;  and,  with  great  confi- 
dence, denies  the  doctrine  of  a  just  and  equal  provi- 
dence in  tlie  affairs  of  Xi^e, — a  doctrine  which  his 
friends  are  urging  so  strongly  against  him,  as  afford- 
ing proof  of  his  criminality.  He  maintains  his 
former  position, — that  this  life  is  often  the  reign  of 
wickedness  and  oppression,  that  Providence  does 

•  Or, '  dig,'  or  '  intrench  thyself.'      Tvi  fiigiiifits  the  '  hurry' 
and  bustle  of  buamess,  as  well  as  of  fear  and  terror. 

"  A  puff  of  breath.  PARKBunsT.    A  scattered  breath.   Good. 
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not  proceed  in  the  way  his  friends  suppose,  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishment,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  future  state  that  the  servant  of  God  can 
look  for  the  manifestation  of  his  approbation. 

Chap.  xii.  ver.  I.  Aiid  Job  answered  and  said, 

2.  Doubtlen,  ye  are  the  people, 
And  wisdom  will  die  with  jou. 

3.  I,  too,  have  an  understanding*  like  you, 
I  do  not  fiiU  *  short*  of  you  : 

And  with  whom  are  not  such  'sayings '  as  these  ? 

In  this  last  verse,  he  refers  to  the  twelfth  of  the 
last  chapter,  the  expression  is  the  same.  And 
Zophar  had  reflected  upon  Job  as  not  having  exer- 
cised his  natural  capacity  and  understanding,  espc* 
cially  in  his  not  perceiving  the  truth,  and  applica- 
tion of  these  *  solemn  aphorisms,'  *  sayings,'  or 
*  parables'  of  the  ancient  sages,  which,  it  seems,  was 
their  book  of  knowledge.  Job  says,  he  knows 
them  as  well  as  they ;  who,  indeed,  does  not?  He 
proceeds  to  complain  of  their  unkind  treatment  of 
him  in  his  distress : 

4.  *  A  man*  derided  by  his  friends  I  may  be  ! 

**  Let  him  call  upon  Eloah,  and  he  will  answer  him !" 
"  Just :"  **  upright  :*"  is  taunted  at  misfortune^  ! 

^  Tfl,  cum  S  praef.  '  calamitoso'  (propr.  calamitati.)  Sim.  Lex. 
To  the  same  effect,  Scuultens  and  Cocceivs. 
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5.  Contempt',  amid  the  gay  thoughts  of  prosperity^, 
Is  ready  for  those  who  Btumble  with  tlieir  feet  I 

In  his  unhappy  situation.  Job  thought  his  friends 
were  but  mocking  and  deriding  him,  to  bid  him,  if 
he  were  a  just  and  upright  man,  to  pray,  and  God 
would  certainly  answer  him ;  they  had  already  con- 
cluded from  his  calamities,  that  he  must  have  been 
a  wicked  man,  '  whom  vengeance  suffered  not  to 
live."  And  he  introduces  a  general  reflection,  but 
too  true,  and  too  frequently  applicable  :  that  those 
who  are  at  ease,  enjoying  prosperity,  and  un- 
acquainted with  trials  and  misfortunes,  are  too 
ready,  in  their  thoughtless  want  of  sympathy  for 
his  affliction,  through  their  own  proud  feeling  of 
security,  to  upbraid  and  despise  a  faUing  brother. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sayings  of  the  ancients, 
which  his  friends  had  quoted,  and  which  he  knew 
as  well  as  they.  Job  slates  again  his  former  posi- 
tion. 
6,  The  tents  of  robbers  are*  in  peace. 

And  great  security  have  the  provokers  of  El, 
Into  whose  iiand,  Eloah  bringeth  '  the  prey"* !' 
This,  Job  states  as  a  known  fact,  very  opposite 

•  '  Reproach,'  or  '  upbraiding.' 

^  "  Amidet  the  sunshine  of  prosperity."  Mr.  Good.  He 
justly  observes,  thnt  "  the  Hebrew  jjsw  not  only  applies  to  a 
person  or  persons  at  ease,  but  to  the  prosperous,  the  success- 
ful, those  who  hare  the  means  of  enjoying  ease." 

*  AVill  be  so — or,  are  wont  to  be  so, 

'  I  retain  here  the  received  reading,  and  conceive  pur  autho- 
rized translation  has  given  the  true  meaning. 
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to  the  general  maxims  of  bis  friends.  Not  only  do 
the  wicked  wasters,  and  destroyers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity,  in  this  pre- 
sent life,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  God  is 
angry  with  them ;  but  Providence  seems  even  to 
prosper,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  expeditions 
for  rapine  and  violence.  To  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. Job  insists  all  nature  bears  testimony : 

7.  Nay,  truly !  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  will  teach 

thee. 
Or  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  they  will  instruct  thee : 

8.  Or  consult  the  earth,  and  it  will  inform  thee, 
And  the  fishes  of  the  sea  will  tell  thee  I 

9.  Which  of  all  these  knoweth  not 

That  the  hand  of  Jehovah  hath  done  this  ? 

10.  For  in  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  creature. 
And  the  spirit  of  all  human  kind'. 

The  sentiment  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  where  he  personifies  creation,  and 
describes  it,  as  feeling  with  impatience  its  subjec- 
tion to  vanity,  and  to  the  abuse  of  the  wicked,  and 
as  declaring,  by  its  groans,  the  expectation  of  deli- 
verance from  that  state,  in  which  by  the  mysterious 
working  of  Providence  it  is  now  placed,  in  subordi- 
nation to  some  future  developement  of  its  plans. 

Job  argues,  that  all  nature  will  bear  witness  to 
the  successful  violence,  and  secure  prosperity  of 

*  literally,  *  the  spirit  of  all  flesh  of  man.' 
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the  injurious  wicked  ;  and  as  created  and  sustained 
by  the  great  Eternal,  it  clearly  attests  that  this 
could  not  be  without  the  permission  and  actual 
operation  of  God,  in  whom  all  "  livo  and  move  and 
have  their  being,"  and  "  without  whom  not  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  tlie  ground."  However  mysterious, 
every  thing  proclaims,  that  this  is  God's  doing  ■ 

Where,  then,  is  your  argument,  for  the  invariable 
manifestation  of  a  just  and  equal  providence  in  this 
present  life — so  invariable,  indeed,  that  my  suffer- 
ings are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  my  criminality? 

11.  Should  not  the  ear  prove  speech', 
Aud  the  palate  taste  for  itself  food  7 

12.  — The  wisdom  '  which  is'  in  the  aged, 

The  anderatanding  '  in'  the  length  of  days  V 

As  though  he  should  say,  whatever  right  and 
authority  there  may  be,  in  these  '  maxims'  and 
'  aphorisms,'  which  convey  to  us  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  sages, — the  observations  of  those  ages, 
when  the  life  of  man  extended  to  a  long  duration, 
in  comparison  of  the  period  to  which  the  ages  of 
the  present  generations  of  mankind  attain, — what- 
ever superior  discernment  we  allow  tliem,  yet,  in 

*  Mr.  Good  translates  *'  doth  not  the  ear  prove  words,"  &c. 

and,  Bupplyiitg  again  the  word  '  prove,'  "  Prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  aged,  and  the  umlerstanding  of  (he  long-lired  age." 
And  refers  it  to  "  the  period  of  the  world  in  which  the  life  of 
man  extended  to  its  primitive  duration,  and  bad  not  yet  been 
shortened  j  the  age  immediately  after  the  flood,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, which  preceded  it." 
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quoting  their  '  sayings/  we  should  use  some  discri- 
mination, and  judge  of  their  suitableness,  and  of  the 
strictness  of  their  application  to  us,  in  our  respec- 
tive circumstances  ;  as  he  had  said  before :  ''  can 
that  which  is  fetid  for  want  of  salt  be  eaten,  or  relish 
found  for  the  refuse  of  milk,  &c."  And  the  patri- 
arch proceeds  to  quote  one  of  these  traditionary 
sayings,  selected,  as  he  conceives,  with  more  dis- 
crimination, and  illustrating,  in  part,  that  unsearch- 
able wisdom,  and  resistless  might,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  in  God,  and  whidi  render  his  dealings 
with  men  inexplicable,  and  the  ways  of  his  provi- 
dence past  finding  out,  and  Him  too  great  to  be 
questioned ! 

13.  *'  With  Him  18  wisdom  and  might, 

**  To  Him  belong  counsel  and  understanding  : 

14.  ^*  Lo !  he  demolisheth,  and  it  cannot  be  rebuilt ; 

**  He  putteth  a  stop  to  man,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved*." 

This  last  verse  refers,  it  is  possible,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  lower  of  Babel,  and  to  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues.  This  was  a  demonstration,  indeed, 
of  the  counsel  and  might  of  God !  but,  rather,  we  may 
understand  it  as  a  general  observation  of  more 
ancient  times,  illustrated  by  what  follows :  for  the 
*  ancient  saying'  next  refers  to  the  formation  of  the 
dry  land,  amidst  the  waters  at  the  creation,  and  to 
the  bringing  back  of  those  waters  at  the  deluge. 

*  So  Mr.  Good. 
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15.  "  Lo !  he  restraineth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up" ; 
"  He  sendeth  them  forth,  and  they  change  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

And  not  only  in  these  wonders  of  old  time,  but 
even  in  the  present  operations  of  his  providence,  in 
the  present  confused  and  mysterious  state  of  things 
upon  earth  : — 

I().  "  With  him  is  power  and  knowledge  , 
"  The  wanderer  and  the  maze  are  his*." 

Man  with  all  his  wisdom  and  might  is  but  a  be- 
wildered wanderer :  the  course  of  events  is  to  him 
an  intricate  maze,  to  foresee  or  control  which  baf- 
Bes  all  his  skill,  and  all  his  endeavours;  but  all  his 
goings  are  determined  and  directed  by  the  hand  of 
God.  And  how  plain  is  it,  that  no  wisdom  or 
power  of  man  can  stand  in  his  way,  or  affect  him 
in  the  accomplishing  of  his  purposes.  Mark,  in 
this  bewildering  maze  of  human  affairs — Behold 
him,  as  you  often  may,  in  his  providence — 

17.  "  Leading  away  counsellors  a  spoil, 
"  And  making  judges  fools." 


'  "  And  they  cease."     Idem, 

'  H'lffin, '  the  reality  of  suffidency,  either  of  knowledge  or 
ttrength.' 

*  "  The  errer  and  error  are  his.  Ipsiuaesterrans,  eterrorem 
faciens."  Schultens.  "  The  beguiled  and  the  beguiler  are 
hi*.  The  dtceived  man,  and  the  man  or  tiling  that  deceives 
him, — wonderful  as  it  may  be  to  our  comprehension,  bolh  move 
and  act  in  God  to  the  point  his  counsel  has  delennincd."  So 
the  apostle  speaks  of  his  sending  men  a  strong  delusion,  that 
they  may  believe  a  lie. 
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By  judges  and  couDsellors,  in  ancient  language, 
are  not  to  be  understood,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, the  conductors  and  determiners  of  a  legal 
process ;  but  the  advisers  in  public  councils,  and 
the  arbitrators  of  the  affiurs  of  nations,  the  great 
politicians,  and  rulers  of  the  day. 

18.  <<  So  dissolve  the  authority*  of  kings, 
**  And  bind  a  cord^  upon  their  loins.** 

The  construction  of  this  verse  has  led  me  to  sup- 
pose it  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
former.  The  '  sage*  means  to  say,  that  you  see 
this  frustration  of  all  human  wisdom  and  counsel, 
most  frequently  in  those  revolutions  in  states  and 
kingdoms,  which,  overturning  all  authority,  reduce 
their  princes,  in  spite  of  the  wise  and  brave  that 
are  assembled  round  them,  to  the  state  of  slaves  or 
captives. 

19.  **  Leading  away  ministers^  a  spoil, 
'*  And  overthrowing  the  sturdy  ^  : 

20.  '*  Turning  aside  the  speech  of  the  trusty  *, 

**  And  taking  away  the  discernment  of  the  elders. 

•  See  Mr.  Good.  Perhaps,  however,  the  verses  might  he 
rendered,  chastising  kings  openly,  and  hinding  a  cord  on  their 
loins.   Compare  also  Parkhurst,  in  nni). 

^  By  mK,  some  suppose  is  meant  the  towel  with  which  slaves, 
or  servants,  were  accustomed  to  he  girded. 

c  crms,  ministers  of  religion,  or  of  state  ;  the  former  almost 
exclusively  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 

<i  Or,  the  valiant  warrior,  the^rm  support  of  the  throne. 
^'  Prostrating  the  chieftains."     Mr.  Good. 

t  The  trusted  counsellor,  whose  opinions  might  he  relied  ipon, 
and  whose  eloquence  was  wont  to  prevail. 
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SI.  "  Pouring  contempt  upon  the  noble,  t 

"  And  slackening  the  belt  of  the  well-girded '. 

22.  "  Uncovering  the  deeps  from  darkness, 

"  And  exposing  to  light  the  shadow  of  death." 

A  metaphorical  description  of  the  laying  open 
the  dark  and  deep  designs  of  the  artful  politician, 
wliich  he  has  planned  with  the  greatest  subtlety, 
and  in  the  most  profound  secresy. 

23.  "  Exalting  nations,  and  destroying  them  ; 
"  Extending  nations,  and  staying  them. 

24.  "  Deceiving  the  heads  of  the  people  of  the  earth, 

"  And  causing  them  to  vrander  in  a  pathless  desert. 

25.  "  They  grope  about  in  darkness,  and  have  no  light ; 
"  He  leadeth  them  astray  like  a  drunkard''." 

The  purport  of  this  '  ancient  saying'  is  to  this 
effect,  that  you  still  often  discover,  in  the  concerns 
of  tribes  and  nations,  the  same  ruling  Providence 
that  created  the  earth,  and  destroyed  it  at  the  de- 
luge ;  that  dispersed,  perhaps,  the  families  of  man- 
kind at  the  building  of  Babel :  and  how  weak  and 
foolish  and  insignificant  appear,  on  these  occasions, 
whatever  is  strong  or  wise,  or  great  or  esteemed, 
among  men  ?    This,  Job  had  quoted,  to  shew  that 

'  Either,  of  "  the  well -prepared  for  any  expedition,"  or,  the 
well-ormed  disting-uistied  soldier. 

^  Literally,  takes  away  the  heart ;  which,  like  stealing  away 
the  heart,  means,  I  am  persuaded  to  do  a  thing  so  as  to  deceive 
another;  to  escape  his  attention,  and  take  him  by  surprise, 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on. 
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he  was  not  less  skilled  in  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
than  his  revilers ;  and  as  setting  forth  the  uncon- 
trollable and  inexplicable  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

Chap.  xiii.  Ver.  1.  Lo!  mine  eye  hath  seen  all  *  this/ 
Mine  ear  hath  heard,  and  understood  it. 

2.  What  you  knowy  I  know  also  I 
I  do  not  fall  short  of  you. 

He  means  with  respect  to  all  the  traditionary 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  and  their  *  wise  say- 
ings/ which  seem  to  have  formed  the  learning  of 
the  times*  and  upon  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  which,  his  three  friends  appear  to  value  them- 
selves so  much. 

Zophar,  we  shall  remember,  had  said,  **  Oh, 
that  it  might  be  that  God  would  speak — and  that 
he  would  converse  with  thee ! "  To  this,  Job  replies : 

3.  Would  that  I  could  speak  unto  Shaddai, 
Ay,  to  argue  before  El,  should  I  desire. 

4.  But  ye  are  fallacious  collectors* : 
Retailers  of  no  value  are  you  all. 

More  literally,  *  tiers  together  of  falsehood,  or 
*  unfair  compilers',  *  sewers  together,'  or  *  patchers 
of  no  use* — referring  to  their  manner  of  bringing 

•  TittrSstD,  concinnarit  mendaci, — lasn  sarsit,  resarsit,  Mr. 
Good  renders : 

For  what  forgers  of  fallacies  are  ye: 
Fabricators  of  emptiness  are  ye  all. 
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forward,  and  applying  to  his  case  these  '  sayings 
of  the  ancients :'  not  meaning  to  call  them  false  and 
useless  in  themselves ;  but,  as  quoted  and  applied 
by  his  unskilful  friends,  fallacious  and  nothing 
worth. 

5.  O,  that  you  would  be  altogether  silent  I 
That,  indeed,  would  be  your  wisdom. 

Job  evidently  speaks  with  a  spirit  much  exaspe- 
rated against  his  friends.  Their  treatment  of  him 
had  not,  indeed,  been  very  lenient,  nor  well  calcu- 
lated to  lead  him  to  a  proper  consideration  of  his 
case ;  but  yet  they  had  advanced  some  truths,  more 
nearly  concerning  Job  than  he  imagined ;  and  the 
heart,  unhumbled  before  God,  will  never  meekly 
receive  the  reproofs  of  men.  The  censure  which 
follows  is  very  keen  and  severe. 

6.  Hear,  I  pray  you,  my  reproofs. 

And  attend  to  the  contendings  of  my  lips. 

7.  What  for  El  would  you  speak  wrongfully  ? 
And  for  him  would  you  utter  deceit  ? 

8.  Would  you  accept  his  person   ? 
Or  become  contentious  for  El  ? 

9.  Will  it  be  pleasing,  when  he  shall  search  you  out, 
If  as  one  trifles^  with  a  mortal,  ye  trifle  with  him? 

10.  Severely  will  he  reprove  you. 
If  secretly  ye  accept  persons. 

'  *  Use  flattery,'  or  '  deal  partially,  out  of  respect  to  him/ 
*  '  To  illude,'  or  *  play  upon.' 

P 
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11.  Should  not  his  majeBty  terrify  you. 
And  the  dread  of  him  fidl  npou  you  f 

Job  here  insinuates  a  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  in  his  reprovers  ;  that  while  they  had  accu- 
sed him  of  flagrant  crime,  they  did  not  really  feel 
a  certain  conviction  in  their  minds  that  it  was  so. 
But  in  vindicating  the  great  God  in  his  judgments 
upon  him,  according  to  their  system ;  they  had  acted 
the  base  part  of  the  flatterers  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful among  men,  and,  with  the  motives  c^  design- 
ing parasites,  had  taken  for  granted,  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  victim  has  merited  his  punishment,  and 
with  hollow  and  unmeaning  flattery  compliment, 
as  a  thing  of  course,  the  equity  of  the  judge. 

But  would  the  great  God  be  pleased  with  such 
defenders?  no ;  he  would  severely  reprove  them, 
for  so  trifling  with  him,  or  attempting  to  practise 
such  delusions  on  him.— And  surely,  he  insinuates, 
it  discovers  thoughts  most  mean  and  unworthy  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

12.  Similitudes  of  dost  are  your  remembered  *  parables,' 
Constructions  of  mire  your  constructed  *  uyings  \* 

Job  expresses  his  contempt  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  friends  had  attempted  to  overwhelm  him, 

*  Dast  are  your  stored  up  sayings, 
Your  collections,  collections  of  mire. — Mr.  Oood. 
Your  memorandums  are  maxims  of  dust, 
Heaps  of  mire  your  heaps  of  remarks.-^Dr.  Stock. 
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by  the  authority  of  these  '  ancient  sayings'  and 
'parables'  which  they  had  stored  up  in  their  memo- 
ries ;  as  they  applied  them  and  put  them  together, 
they  were  (regarded  in  the  light  of  arguments  and 
proofs  against  hira,)  as  easily  dispersed  as  figures 
imprinted  on  the  dust,  or  overturned  as  mounds 
constructed  of  mire. 


13,  Grant  me  but  silence',  nnd  I  will  speak, 
And  let  what  may  come  upon  me. 

14.  Whatever  'it'  be,  I  will  take  up  my  flesh  on  my  teeth, 
And  will  place  my  life  in  my  hand  **. 

This  seems  to  be  the  language  of  one  gathering 
courage  from  despair,  of  a  man  exasperated  by  con- 
tradiction. Job,  by  the  injurious  inferences  of  his 
friends,  is  stirred  up  to  assert  more  fully  his  inno- 
cence. To  plead  not  guilty,  before  the  eternal 
judge,  he  feels  to  be  a  desperate  attempt; — he 
must  fail  in  a  contest  with  the  Almighty,  if  he  is 
determined  to  pronounce  him  guilty  ;  yet  still  he 
will  venture  to  defend  himself,  whatever  be  the 

'  Literally,  '  moke  silence  for  me,'  '  be  silent  from  me,* '  not 
interrupting  me.'  The  emphasis  on '  I  will  opealc,'  la  very 
strong'.     Mr,  Good  expresses  by  a  repetition,  "  1  wiU  speak  ;  1 

WILL." 

'  '  To  place  the  life  in  the  hand,'  is  a  frequent  phrase  for 
"  running  alJ  hazards,"  "  Staking  the  life  on  the  venture." 
'  To  take  up,  or  carry  the  flesh  on  the  teeth,*  is  plainly  a  pro- 
verbial expression  of  the  same,  or  similar  amount,  Mr,  Good 
thinks  it  is  in  reference  to  the  dog,  &c.  seizing  upon  a  piece  of 
food,  which  is  snre  to  provoke  the  contention  of  all  his  fellows, 
to  his  great  disadvantage. 
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issue.  He  is  satisfied  he  has  done  nothing  to  call 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  in  so  ex- 
emplary a  manner,  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friends. 

15.  Behold,  Hi  will  cat  me  off,  I  can  have  no  hope : 
NotwithstaodiDg,  I  will  vindicate  my  ways  before  him. 

16.  Let  my  sacceM,  too,  depend  on  this  % 

That  it  is  not  a  pro£Euie  man  ^  that  onneth  before  him. 

That  he  shall  come  off  victorious  in  this  un- 
equal contest  with  the  Almighty  and  Om- 
msdent  God,  he  cannot  expect  Yet  in  his  de- 
qiair  he  will  venture  to  plead  not  guilty.  And  let 
this,  the  justice  of  my  cause,  be  my  only  depend- 
ence for  safety ;  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  not 
stand  before  my  Judge  as  a  wicked,  profane,  pol- 
luted man,  as  you  suppose  me. 

17.  Hear  attentively  my  speech, 

And  my  declaration*  with  your  ears. 

Do  you,  my  friends,  as  silent  spectators  of  my 
trial,  attentively  consider  my  defence  and  vindica- 
tion of  my  character,  and  reflect,  if  you  have  not 
wrongly  prejudged  my  case. 

*  Literally,  *'  and  let  this  thing  be  to  me  for  salvation,  or  for 
my  coming  off  victorious  in  the  contest."  "  Let  the  issue  be 
joined  here." 

.  ^  vpn.  *  Profane,'  *  unhallowed/  *  irreligious,'  defiled  or 
poUuted  ;  the  sense  of  hypocritical  is  doubt fuU  Itisthetenn 
for  a  heathen  in  the  Syriac  language. 

€  « Indication  «  Demonstration  Sohultxics.  *  Expose.' 
GaUice.    My  defencci  or  vindication  of  myself. 
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18.  Behold,  now,  I  have  disposed  my  cause  in  order*; 
I  know  that  I  shall   be  justified. 

19.  Who  is  he  that  contendeth  with  toe. 
For  now  will  1  be  still,  and  not  breathe  ^  ? 

As  though  the  afflicted  patriarch  would  say.  Let 
us  imagine  every  thing  prepared,  and  that  I  am 
going  to  stand  upon  my  trial :  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  justice  is  on  my  side — I  boldly  challenge  my 
accuser ;  I  would  listen  to  him  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  confident  that  I  can  answer  every 
charge. 

But  here.  Job,  recollecting,  as  it  were,  that  in  his 
case  the  great  God  himself  must  be  the  accuser ;  be- 
cause, as  is  asserted,  it  is  he  who  is  chastising  him 
for  his  offences  and  wickedness — it  is  against  God 
afflicting  him,  that  he  must  argue  the  question  of 
his  innocency.  This  Job  admits,  notwithstanding 
his  own  consciousness  of  integrity,  to  be  a  fearful 
task.  This,  however,  he  is  aware  is  what  he  has 
undertaken  to  do ;  and  impressed  as  he  is  with  the 
sense  of  the  sanctity  and  awful  majesty  of  God, 
to  whom  he  now  turns  his  address,  he  will  venture 
to  proceed. 

20.  Only,  do  not  two  things  unto  me% 

Then  I  will  not  hide  me  from  thy  presence. 

21.  Remove  not ''  from  me  tliy  hand, 

And  let  not  the  dread  of  thee  dismay  me. 

•  "  I  am  ready  for  my  trial." 
••  Mr.  Good. 
t  '  In  my  standing'  before  thee. 

*  The  Syriac  has  "  withdraw  not  from  over  me  thy  spreading 
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Job  still  reminds  us  that,  in  venturing  to  plead 
his  integrity  before  God,  he  does  not  presume  to 
think  that  he  should  dare  to  stand  before  the  splai- 
dour  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  or  venture  to  contest 
any  point  whatever  against  him,  if  his  dreadful 
holiness  and  truth  were  disjdiayed  against  him. 
But  his  supposition  all  along  is,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  great  distance  between  me  and  my  Maker — if  I 
could  approach  him  upon  equal  terms,  and  plead  my 
innocence,  as  a  man  might  argue  with  a  fellow- 
creature,  then  I  should  not  doubt  of  being  aUe  to 
justify  myself  from  the  imputation  of  that  wicked- 
ness which  you  have  argued  from  the  Almighty's 
treatment  of  me.  If  God  would  condescend  to  this, 
I  would  say  to  him, 

22.  Then  demand  Tnou,  and  I  will  answer. 
Or  I  will  speak,  and  do  Tiiou  reply  to  me. 

As  he  had  said  before,  he  should  delight  to  dis* 
course  with  God,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible;  if  it 
were  possible  there  could  be  sudi  an  abatement  of 
his  Majesty,  as  would  permit  a  creature  to  converse 
with  him ; — if  permitted  to  speak,  he  would  say ; 

23.  What  are  mine  iniquities  and  my  sins  ! 

O  let  me  know  my  transgression  and  my  sin. 

Job  evidently  speaks  as  one  whose  "  heart  con- 
palm."  In  the  sense  of  Exod.  xxxiii.  22.  najnp  'yhv  ^M  ^^Dn. 
But  perhaps  it  were  better  to  translate  Sit  not  as  a  negative,  in 
the  20th  verse,  but "  O  God  ;"  then  the  removing  of  the  hand 
may  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  the  *  removing  of  the  sceptre, 
in  a  former  chapter. 
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demns  him  not,"  as  to  any  particular  sins  or  trans- 
gressions that  can  have  called  down  the  Divine 
anger  upon  him.  How  inexplicable,  then,  were 
God's  dealings  with  him  ! 

24,  Why  wilt  thon  hide  thy  face, 
And  esteem  roe  for  thine  enemy  ? 

Not  only  did  tlie  Almighty,  to  his  apprehensions, 
treat  him  as  one  with  whom  he  was  displeased,  but 
as  an  enemy,  to  crush  whom  he  was,  as  it  were, 
arming  himself.  But  why  should  the  great  God 
stoop  to  a  contest  with  so  feeble,  so  resistless,  so 
contemptible  an  adversary  ? 

25.  WouUest  Tirou  agitate  the  driven  leaf. 
And  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ? 

Job  is  well  aware,  although  he  maintains  his  own 
righteousness,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  against  the 
accusations  of  his  friends ;  yet  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which,  if  God  should  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
is  done  amiss,  no  poor,  frail  mortal  could  abide  it. 
His  apprehensions,  perhaps,  tell  him,  that  God  is 
proceeding  thus  with  him. 

2fj.  That  thou  wouldest  write  bitter  things  against  me. 
And  make  me  to  possess  the  sins  of  my  youth '  ? 

Liter^llly,  thou  writest  '  bitterness  against  me, — 
as  a  judge  thou  writest  down  my  sentence,  or  as  a 
sovereign  decrcest  great  bitterness  as  my  portion,* 

'  Perhaps, '  of  my  hirlh,'  njf]  applies  to  all  the  state  of  child- 
hood and  boyhood,  unto  the  yearn  of  discretion  or  experience. 
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and  **  makest  me  chargeable  with*' '  makest  me  heir 
to' — the  iniquities  of  my  youth,  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  them.  Whatever  confidence  Job  has 
in  his  integrity  since  he  has  walked  with  God,  he  is 
very  far  from  denying  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
the  sin  of  his  origin,  and  the  fruits  that  it  produced 
in  his  very  infancy,  and  careless  days  of  childhood 
and  of  youth.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that, 
in  his  affliction,  the  recollection  of  former  iniquities 
should  arise  very  powerfully  in  his  mind,  and  come 
across  him,  perhaps,  as  an  unexpected  conviction, 
when  he  was  intending  to  plead  the  exemplariness 
of  his  subsequent  obedience. 

27.  And  that  thou  wouldest  put  my  feet  in  a  clog, 
And  watch  all  nny  goings. 
And  imprint  thy  mark  on  the  soles  of  my  feet^ 

Literally,  "  hast  engraven  thyself."  The  heavy, 
.galling  fetters  with  which  the  prisoner  is  loaded, 
and  the  active  vigilance  used  in  watching  him,  be- 
speaks the  intention  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  judgment  prepared  for  the  criminal ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  determination  of  his  keeper  to  prevent 
his  running  into  any  further  mischief,  as  though  he 
judged  him  no  longer  to  be  trusted  to  go  at  large. 

But  Job  cannot  think  how  it  is  that  the  Almighty 
would  maintain  such  a  contest  with  so  poor  and 

•  Or  *  imprint  thyself,'  *  thy  meaning*  on  *my  insteps.* 
Simon  observes  Sjntncr,  est  locus  inter  talos  et  pedes.  Those 
who  uilderstand  it  as  given  above,  suppose  the  allusion  to  be  to 
the  treatment  of  some  unruly  animal,  or  runaway  slave. 
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wretched  an  object  as  he  was  become  ;  who,  how- 
ever wicked  in  his  eyes  on  account  of  original  sin, 
or  the  corruption  of  nature,  could  be  no  longer  dan- 
gerous. 

28.  And  he',  like  a  thing  that  is  rotten,  must  waste  away, 
Like  a  garment,  the  moth-worm  devour  him. 

And  he,  that  is,  himself — I,  the  wretched  object 
of  thy  mighty  enmity,  decayed  already  by  disease, 
and  rotting  to  pieces  like  a  garment  that  the  moths 
have  eaten  through  and  through — I  who,  in  my 
best  estate,  am  no  more  than — 


Chap.  xiv.  Ver.  1.  Man,  born  of  a  v 

Curtailed  '  in  his '  days,  and  filled  with  disquietude : 

2.  Like  a  flower  he  bloometh''  and  withereth. 
And  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  slayeth  not. 

3.  What !  upon  this"  hast  thou  6xed  thine  eyes? 
And  me  wilt  thou  bring  into  judgment  with  Thee  P 

Job  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  greatness  of  God, 
that  so  poor  a  creature  as  man, — man  in  his  fallen 
state,  as  born  of  woman,  who  has  so  short  a  time 
to  live,  or  the  period  of  wiiose  life  has  been  already 
cut  so  much  shorter  than  it  originally  was, — who  is 
so  '  full  of  trouble,'  or  so  *  full  of  motion,"  passing 
so  quickly  from  one  change  to  another,  that  he  may 
be  compared  to  a  flower,  that  no  sooner  '  is  come 


*  "  Is  wont  to  do  81 
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out  than  it  begins  to  fade  and  to  dry  away/  or  to  a 
shadow  of  a  doud  skimming  along  a  plain*  that 
never  stands  still,  '  never  ccmtinueth  in  one  stay.' 
'*  And  what  upon  /Aif**-^the  expression  used  is 
one  oi  the  greatest  emotion  and  astonishment — 
upon  such  as  this — upon  such  as  I  am,  a  poor, 
perishing  wretch,  can  the  Almighty  Jehovah  look 
with  concern,  to  deem  me  a  worthy  object  of  his 
avenging  justice,  or  of  his  watchful  enmity,  that  he 
should  call  me  to  strict  account  for  the  corruption  of 
my  nature,  and  for  die  transgressions  of  my  former 
life^  before  I  knew  the  restraints  of  his  hdy  religion. 

4.  O  that  he  were  pure  from  fin  ! 
—There  is  not  one  *  that  is  ■.* 

A  clear  confession,  certainly,  of  the  corruption  of 
nature,  and  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man.  Job 
claims  no  exception  from  this  guilt,  if  God  is 
pleased,  in  the  strictness  of  his  justice,  to  enter 
into  judgment  with  him:  here,  he  admits,  *  no  flesh 

*  I  believe  this  to  be  the  strictest  rendering  of  the  phrase 
jn*  nD.  Perhaps,  the  only  rendering  for  which  we  have  any 
authority.     Possibly  we  may  render 

Who  can  be  produced  pure,— 
Sinless,  there  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Good  has:  "  Who  can  become  pure  ? — free  from  pollu- 
tion ?— no  one."  But  the  phrase  p^  nD,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
is  never  found  to  signify  any  thing  else  but  the  earnest  ex- 
pression of  desire,  as  a  mere  exclamation.  The  Alexandrian 
copy  of  the  Septuagint  has,  "  who  is  pure  from  corruption, — 
^avo  pvTTov^*  not  one.  Even  if  his  life  has  been  but  one  day 
upon  the  earth." 
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living  would  be  justified  in  his  sight."  But  he  can- 
not reconcile  himself  to  the  thought,  that  God  would 
visit  any  man  with  such  judgments  as  he  had  visited 
him  with,  on  account  of  that  general  corruption. 
Especially  since  he  has  already  passed  his  common 
sentence  of  death  upon  tlie  whole  race,  for  Adam's 
transgression  and  its  fruits  in  our  nature ;  and  we 
are  all,  as  men,  perishing  in  his  wrath,  and  hasten- 
ing to  return  to  our  dust,  according  to  his  fiat.  To 
the  justice  of  the  infliction  of  this  common  sen- 
tence Job  yields  ;  but  complains  of  the  hardship  of 
his  case,  that  he  should  be  so  severely  handled,  as 
if  he  were  a  sinner  above  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth,  and  earnestly  entreats  a  little  respite  from 
these  extraordinary  afflictions,  till  he  shall  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

5.  But  since  his  days  are  determined, 
The  number  of  his  months  is  with  thee, 

His  period  thou  hast  fixed,  which  he  cannot  exceed. 

6.  Let  him  alone,  and  he  ■will  fail, 

Still  will  he  be  filling  up '  as  a  hireling  his  day. 
The  Almighty  need  not  interpose  to  concern  him- 
self with  such  an  enemy ;  left  to  himself,  he  will 
soon  reach  the  period  of  his  frail  existence,  and  will 
soon  have  spent  the  hours  of  his  appointed  day  ; 
and  then  his  career  is  finished  for  ever. 
7.  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 
When  it  hath  been  cut  down, 
•  Will '  compensate,' '  pay/  or,  give  satisfaction  concerniug, 
by  filling  up,  and  completing. 
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That  it  may  revive  again*. 
And  its  lackers  not  fail ; 

8.  Though  its  root  be  grown  old  in  the  soil. 
And  its  trunk  be  dead  in  the  dust. 

9.  By  the  inhaling  ^  of  water  it  may  germinate. 
And  form  its  bough  like  a  plants 

10.  But  man'  dieth,  and  lieth  prostrate  *; 
But  man  ezpireth-^and  where  is  he  f 

1 1.  The  waters  are  gone  off  from  the  lake. 

And  the  stream  hath  dried  up  and  wasted  away'; 
And  roan  haUi  Iain  down,  and  will  rise  up  no  more  : 

A  tree  may  possibly  flourish  again  in  its  place,  after 
it  has  been  felled,  or  hath  died  down  to  the  ground ; 
from  what  the  moisture  in  the  earth  may  supply  it 
with,  it  may  again  revive  and  be  renewed,  and  put 
forth  its  branches  afresh  like  a  new-planted  tree. 

Man  also, — '  the  strong  man'  dies,  suffers  a  dis- 
solution, and  falls  like  a  decayed  tree  to  the  ground. 
Man  '  the  mortal* — the  child  of  Adam,  breathes  out 
his  soul,  and  where  is  he  ?  He  has  no  sucker  in  the 
soil  which  may  not  fail — The  ground  to  which  he 

■  Or  •  be  renewed,'  or,  •  bud  forth  afresh.* 

^  Literally,  *  breath,  or  fragrance.'  It  doubtless  means,  the 
inhaling  of  the  restorative  principle  of  vegetable  lifei  from  the 
water,  or  moisture  of  the  earth. 

•  »  A  fresh-set  plant/ 

s  n^ji.     The  strong  man  dies,  Sec. 

•  *  Lies  prostrate  on  the  earth  like  a  tree,*  or,  *  is  levelled  to 
the  ground,  exhausted  of  all  his  strength.' 

'  Mr.  Good,— 

The  billows  pass  away  with  the  tides, 
And  the  flood  is  exhausted  and  dried  up. 
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is  brought  down — the  earth  in  which  he  is  en- 
tombed, contains  no  revivifying  principle  for  him, 
that  he  should  germinate  again  through  the  exhal- 
ing of  new  life  from  its  moisture. — No :  with  re- 
spect to  him,  the  waters  are  gone  off  from  the  '  re- 
servoir,' the  '  stream'  is  dried  up  and  wasted  away 
— There  is  no  supply  of  new  life  for  him,  that  he 
should  again  spring  up  like  a  tree  from  its  decayed 
stock, — The  race  of  mortals,  entombed  in  the  earth, 
are  not  like  a  plantation,  cut  down,  but  supplied 
with  water  that  it  may  spring  afresh  ;  but  IJlie  one 
whose  supply  of  water  is  withdrawn,  and  of  whose 
springing  up  afresh  no  expectation  can  possibly 
be  entertained.  Or  the  allusion  may  be  to  the 
evaporizing  of  water,  that  disappears  and  is  seen 
no  more. — And  therefore  his  argument  is,  if  the 
Almighty  will  but  leave  him  alone  a  little,  he  shall 
soon  fail  of  himself,  and  so  fail,  that  he  can  never 
more  stand  up  again  in  this  life,  to  be  a  trouble  or 
offence  to  his  Holy  God. 

It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  Job  means  only  a 
restoration  to  this  sinful  hfe,  as  that  which  cannot 
be  in  the  order  of  nature — for  he  immediately 
touches  upon  a  state  of  existence  for  the  departed 
spirit,  and  on  the  hope  of  a  resurrection. 

12.  Till  the  heaveiia  be  dissolved  ihey  will  not  awake, 
Nor  yet  be  roused  from  their  sleep ! 

The  allusion  to  death  as  a  sleep,  not  as  an  anni- 
hilation, or  extinction  of  being,  but  as  a  sleep  from 
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vAndi  Goe  may  and  will  be  awakened,  is 
to  the  sacred  writers.  As  has  been  already  ob- 
served, before  the  appearing  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  believers  respecting  the  soul, 
in  its  separate  state,  awaiting  the  resurrection,  were 
certainly  obscure ;  they  conceived  of  it  as  a  place  of 
quiet  and  undisturbed  repose :  not  admitting  per- 
haps, they  might  suppose,  of  any  enjoyment  besides: 
— a  state  to  be  desired  by  the  miserable,  or  by 
those  who  were  worn  out  by  age ;  but  not  to  be 
wished  for  by  those  who  were  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  this  present  life.  They  regarded  it,  as  we  have 
observed,  as  a  state  of  total  inactivity — ^a  dark 
night,  interposed  between  the  day  of  life,  and  that 
eternal  day,  which  would  dawn  at  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection.  But  this  they  conceived  would 
bring  no  return  to  the  present  life,  or  mode  of  exist- 
ence. They  looked  for  this  event  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dissolution  of  the  present  fabric  of 
nature,  at  least  with  the  ending  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  providence.  They  expected,  to  use 
St.  Peter's  language,  that  in  *  the  day  of  the  Lord* 
**  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up."  But  though  **  the  heavens,  being  on 
fire,"  should  be  "  dissolved,"  yet,  according  to 
the  promise  of  Elohim,  they  "  looked  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righte- 


ousness." 
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13.  Oh  I  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  abode  of  the 

dead! 
That  thou  wouldest  conceal  me  till   thy  wrath  be 

turned  away. 
Job,  contemplating  '  Hell'  or  '  Hades,'  that  is, 
'  the  abode  of  departed  spirits'  in  their  separated 
state,  as  a  safe  retreat  and  resting-place,  most  ear- 
nestly desires  to  be  delivered '  from  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  life,'  that  he  may  be  concealed  and  hid- 
den there.  Whatever  overweening  conceit  he  had 
of  his  own  comparative  righteousness,  he  had  con- 
fessed that  himself  and  all  mankind,  without  ex- 
ception, were  contaminated  with  sin,  which  de- 
served God's  wrath  and  condemnation.  And  he 
is  compelled  to  contemplate  the  present  world, 
while  the  dying  generations  of  men  are  passing 
away  one  after  another,  even  till  the  heavens  shall 
be  dissolved,  as  '  the  season  of  that  wrath' — mani- 
fested against  original  sin,  or  the  universal  innate 
corruption  of  human  nature.  This  is  very  like  the 
view  of  the  Psalmist :  "  He,"  man,  "  is  renewed 
Uke  grass.  In  the  morning  it  puts  forth  and  spring- 
eth  afresh, — at  even  it  is  burnt  up  and  withered  ; 
— For  so  we  are  consumed  in  thine  anger,  and 
are  hastened  away  in  thy  wrath.  Thou  hast  set 
our  iniquities  before  thee, — our  secret  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance :  for  all  our  days  are  passing 
away  in  thine  anger.  We  are  spending  our 
years  hke  a  tale.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score and  ten,  or,  if  there  be  great  strength,  four- 
score years.     And  toil  and  sorrow  hasten  them : 
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for  they  are  soon  cut  off,  and  we  are  flown.  Who 
regardeth  the  power  of  thy  wrath — and  thine  anger, 
dreadful  as  thou  art  !'* 

The  Psalmist  also  discovers,  in  the  remainder  of 
the  psalm,  what  is  the  true  source  of  comfort  and  hap- 
piness for  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  while  passing 
through  this  sinful  life ;  but  Job,  deprived  at  pre- 
sent of  this  consdation,  can  only  look  forward  to 
the  Redeemer's  appearing  in  the  latter  day,  and  to 
*  the  restitution  of  all  things,*  and  till  that  time  shall 
arrive,  prays  that  he  may  find  a  quiet  retreat  in  the 
unseen  world,  fully  persuaded,  that  **  being  deli- 
vered from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,"  he  shall  be  free 
from  sin,  and  no  longer  an  object  of  wrath.  And 
with  what  his  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  was 
connected,we  discover  in  the  next  line : 

14.  That  thou  wouldst  appoint  a  fixed  time,  and  remem- 

ber me. 
When  there  shall  die  a  Man  that  shall  live*; 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  patiently 

wait, 
Till  my  reviving    comes. 

15.  Thou  wilt  call,  and  I  shall  answer, 

Thou  wilt  seek  with  desire  the  work  of  thine  hands. 

The  translation  here  given  of  the  former  part  of 

*  DM,  in  this  line,  takes  the  same  sense  as  in  the  5th  verse, 
*  since,'  or '  since  indeed.'  n^l  may  either  be  rendered  *  a  man,' 
or,  a  *  mighty  man  ;'  the  prefix  n  is  very  frequently  used  for  the 
relative  pronoun. 

*  ^nirSn,  *  revival,'  *  renovation.'  Good.  •*  My  budding  forth 
afresh,"  as  of  the  tree,  in  the  seventh  verse. 
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the  fourteenth  verse  is,  I  believe,  natural  and  un- 
forced; and  it  discovers  the  hope  of  Job  in  his 
Redeemer,  and  of  his  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
through  him.  And  the  discovery  is  made  in  a  con- 
nexion where  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it. 
For  Job,  however  he  despairs  of  this  life,  and  of 
every  earthly  blessing,  never  loses  sight  of  the  hope 
of  immortality ;  and  this  hope,  as  we  shall  see  more 
fully  hereafter,  was  grounded  upon  the  knowledge 
that  his  '  Redeemer  liveth,  and  in  the  latter  day 
will  stand  upon  the  earth,  &c.' 

In  the  passage  before  us  he  states  this  as  the  rea- 
son that  he  shall  be  enabled  patiently  to  wait  and  ex- 
pect, all  the  time  appointed  to  him  in  the  separate 
state  of  departed  spirits.  Because  he  knew,  that 
there  should  one  day  die  a  man,  who  would  live,  or 
live  again  and  be  the  source  of  renewed  life  to  them 
that  waited  for  him;  and  the  expression  here  ren- 
dered '  my  reviving,'  or,  more  strictly,  '  ray  being 
revived,'  is  remarkable  for  being  the  same  which  is 
used  in  the  seventh  verse,  for  the  '  reviving  again' 
of  a  tree,  when  it  is  cut  down,  *  through  the  inhaling 
of  water,'  when  the  root  thereof  should  be  decayed 
through  age  in  the  soil,  and  its  trunk  be  dead  in 
the  dust.  Though  there  was,  therefore,  no  natural 
hope  of  such  a  revival  for  dying  mortals,  yet, 
through  that  bkised  Man  that  should  '  once  die  to 
sin,'  and  '  live'  to  '  die  no  more,'  Job  was  still  per- 
suaded, that  there  would  be  a  reviving  for  him  into 
a  better  life. 

Q 
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We  dumot  be  surprised  at  this  hope  of  an 
ancient  believer.  The  covenant  of  his  Elohini)  as 
we  have  seen,  pledged  to  him  eternal  life;  and 
although,  if  he  had  only  seen  the  prophecy  of 
Enochi  he  must  have  known  that  his  deliverer  was 
**the  Lord  from  heaven;**  yet  he  could  not  but 
know  also,  from  the  prophecy  respecting  the  *  wo^ 
man's  seed/  that  his  Redeemer  would  be  a  num. 
And  when  he  saw,  in  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
covenant  of  his  God,  that  a  victim  slain  was  a 
type  of  the  propitiatioUi  and  means  of  purification 
to  newness  of  life,  it  is  most  improbable  to  sup- 
pose, that  an  ancient  believer  of  the  patriarchal 
church  could  be  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
tnystery  of  redemption  in  the  death  and  quickening 
life  of  the  R^diemen  And  this,  surely,  Adam 
8aw»  when)  immediately  after  the  promise  cS  her 
'  conquering  seed,*  he  called  his  wife's  name  *  Eve/ 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  livifig.  In  him* 
■elf,  all  would  die ;  but  so,  in  the  '  woman's  seed,* 
would  '  all  be  made  alive.* 

Job  moreover  contemplates  his  renewal  to  life 
through  him  that  should  '  die  and  yet  live,*  as  the 
time  when  all  verath  and  chastisement— even  all 
auch  as  the  natural  corruption  of  his  redeemed 
people  might  call  forth  in  the  days  of  their  flesh, 
from  the  inspection  of  a  Holy  God— vrould  be  en- 
tirely done  away :  there  would  then  be  no  impedi- 
ment, or  cause  for  restraining  the  full  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  God  towards  his  favoured  creatures. 
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15.  Thou  wilt  call,  and  f  shall  niiewer, 

Thou  wilt  seek  with  deain.>  the  work  of  thine  hands. 

The  word,  which  here  expresses  the  '  desire'  of 
the  heavenly  Father,  13  the  strongest  imaginable ; 
it  means  such  a  desire  and  intense  longing,  that,  in 
a  human  subject,  covers  the  face  with  paleness. 
Such  conceptions  had  Job  of '  the  great  love  of  God 
wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,'  and  which,  when  the 
covenant  of  redemption  should  be  fully  executed  in 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  the  perfecting  of  them 
that  are  sanctified,  by  the  redemption  of  the  body, 
would  rest  in  delight  upon  the  glorified  objects  of 
his  mercy. 

But  he  seems  to  say,  such  is  not  now  the  case. 
He  was  compelled  to  regard  God,  in  this  present 
life,  as  the  severe  cxacter  of  the  punishment  of  his 
sins,  all  the  fruits  of  his  natural  corruption,  setting 
out  his  iniquities  before  his  holy  eyes,  his  secret  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance ;  tlicreforc  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  that  the  days  of  this  miserable  life  were 
ended — for  what  flesh  could  endure  such  a  scru- 
tiny? 

16.  Now,  indeed,  thou  wouldst  number  my  steps. 
Art  thou  not  watching  for  my  sin '  ? 

17.  Sealing  up  in  a  bundle  my  tranflgrcssions. 
And  tying  up  together  mine  iniquities  ? 

This  clearly  presents  the  picture  of  the  severe 

■  Mr.  Good  would  render  this  line, '  Tliou  overlookest  nothing; 
of  iny  sins.' 
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and  industrious  adversary,  scrutinizing  the  whde 
conduct  of  the  man  whom  he  would  prosecute,  nar- 
rowly observing  and  carefully  remembering  every 
deviation,  and  preserving,  with  great  nicety  and 
diligence,  every  document  and  evidence  which  may 
serve  to  convict  and  procure  condemnation.  But, 
if  *  God  will*  so  '  mark  iniquity,  who  shall  abide 
it?'— If  the  great  God  will  thus  *  contend,'  'the 
spirit*  must  fail  before  him,  and  the  souls  that  he 
hath  made. 

Such  seems  the  purport  of  the  following  lines. 
His  friends  had  recommended  that,  if  conscious  of 
his  int^rity,  he  should  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
God :  Job  maintains  his  integrity  as  against  a  fel- 
low-man ;  but  insists  that  none  can  stand  before 
a  Holy  God,  to  demand  right  of  him ;  that  our  com- 
mon oorruptioQt  and  the  fruits  it  is  continually 
bearing,  while  we  are  in  the  flesh,  is  sufficient  for 
the  condemnation  of  every  man  living.  And,  on 
the  whole,  he  contemplates  human  life  in  general, 
as  spent  and  brought  to  an  end  under  the  mani- 
fested displeasure  of  God  for  sin ;  and  in  such  a 
contest  nothing  can  stand.  Before  the  silent  opera- 
tion of  God*s  displeasure,  marking  iniquity,  though 
it  were  by  little  and  little,  yet  the  greatest  and 
the  most  upright  among  men  would  fall  at  last 
with  others  into  one  common  destruction. 

18.  But  truly  the  crumbling*  mountain  maybe  dissolved. 
And  the  rock  be  wasted  by  time  ^  from  its  place  ! 

*  So  Mr.  Oood.    It  is  literally  *  falling,'  evidently  falling  by 
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19.  The  waters  wear  away  the  atoncB, 

The  duBt  of  the  earth  inuiidatea  her  produce ', 
And  the  hope "  of  mortal  man  thou  consumest, 

The  meaning  of  these  beautifiil  figures  is  plain. 
There  are  causes,  which,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
stant operation,  however  minute  be  the  immediate 
effects  discerned,  will  bring  down  and  overwhelm 
the  greatest  and  strongest  bodies.  Even  the  moun- 
tain, crumbling  by  little  and  little  under  the  effects 
of  the  elements,  will,  at  length,  be  wasted ;  and  even 
the  rock,  by  insensible  degrees,  may  be  removed 
by  the  continual  corroding  of  time.  Hard  as  are 
the  stones,  the  never-ceasing  action  of  water  upon 
thetn  reduces  them  ;  and  slight  as  is  the  covering 
of  dust  that  falls  from  time  to  time  from  the  loaded 
atmosphere;  yet,  by  constant  accumulation,  it  will 
bury  much  of  its  produce,  or  of  its  '  projections.'  So 
the  minute  inspection  of  Divine  justice,  and  God's 
regarding  of  iniquity  to  requite  it,  cannot  fail  to 
exhaust,  at  last,  every  stay  and  support  of  man. 
And  Job's  view  of  the  circumstances  of  human  life, 
in  its  present  state,  is,  that  all  are  perishing  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  the  true  cause  is  God's  anger  for 

little  and  liltle,  under  the  operation  of  a  cauae  constantly  act- 
ing, which  will,  in  time,  snbdue  even  a  mountain. 

'  pnp  '  aenuit  consenuit  vetua  evasil.'     Sm.  Lex. 

"  Mouldereth."     Good. 

'  See  Parkhurst  in  nao.  Mr.  Good  renders,  "  aa  their  over- 
flowings sAveep  the  soil  from  the  land." 

•■  The  thread  of  life,  as  nipn  means  in  a  former  passage  ;  or, 
else  eTery  '  hnpe'  to  which  a  man  can  cling. 
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8in»  from  which,  in  his  sight,  no  mortal  is  free ; 
and  how  must  that  sin  accumulate  if  he  will  mark 
iniquity ! 

20.  Thou  wilt  prevail  against  him  continually,  and  he 

must  depart, 
Again  and  again  before  him*:  and  thou  wilt  tend 
him  off. 

21.  His  sons  may  come  to  honour,  but  he  will  not  know  it. 
And  they  may  be  reduced,  but  he  will  not  discern 

them. 

22.  But  hit  flesh  shall  be  sore  upon  himself. 
And  his  soul  shall  mourn  over  himself  ^ 

Such  is  mortal  man  upon  earth !  so  are  all  perish- 
ing under  the  displeasure  of  God  for  sin,  for  the 
common  corruption  of  mankind ;  the  same  fate 
awaiteth  all,  and  must  by  degrees  overtake  them.  In 
vain,  then,  would  you  hold  out  for  a,  comparatively 
speaking,  good  man  lengthening  of  days  and  pro- 
sperity in  this  life ;  or  conclude  that  I  am  a  sinner 
above  others,  because  I  suffer  these  things.  No,  it 
is  not,  in  this  present  life,  that  the  sons  of  Elohim 
expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  love  and  redeeming 
mercy  of  their  God ;  here  they  must  perish,  under  the 

•  Literally,  *  Reiterating  upon  his  person.'  **  Thou  wearest 
out  his  frame."  Good,  Some  prefer,  >vith  our  public  trans- 
lators, a  secondary  meaning  of  round, '  thou  changest  his  coun« 
tenauce,  and  sendest  him  away.' 

^  Mr.  Good  renders, 

*'  His  flesh  shall  drop  from  off  him, 

*  And  his  soul  shall  become  a  waste  from  him*' 
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curse  of  God  against  their  sinful  nature,  and  all  its 
polluted  fruits.  '  The  debt  of  nature  must  first  be 
paid,  in  the  infliction  of  temporal  death,  before  the 
gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life,  can  be  received 
to  its  full  enjoyment.' 

Thus  Job,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  is  chas- 
tised for  his  offences,  or  for  some  particular  defect 
of  character,  under  the  present  dispensation  of  a 
righteous  and  discriminating  Providence  ;  would 
rather  consider  all  the  calamities  of  life  as  referrible 
to  one  source,  the  primeval  curse  of  God,  on  account 
of  the  original  sin  of  our  nature,  and  its  certain  con- 
sequences in  all  mankind.  Why  one  suffers  more 
than  another,  where  all  in  common  are  guilty,  he 
would  resolve  into  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  God, 
of  which  no  account  could  be  given.  Thus  would 
he  banish  the  thought  of  a  distributive  Providence 
in  his  affliction,  and  in  the  face  of  his  chastis- 
ing Parent,  maintain  his  innocence  and  righteous- 
ness, as  compared  with  other  men.  And  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  clearest  acknowledgment 
of  original  sin,  and  of  our  common  depravity,  is 
sometimes  found  in  persons  very  proud  and  vindic- 
tive of  personal  blame,  and  very  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced of  particular  faults  and  errors :  too  sure  an 
indication,  that  the  true  spiritual  conviction  of  these 
doctrines,  which  necessarily  lead  to  meekness  and 
humbleness  of  mind,  is  still  wanting,  or  is  as  yet 
in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 
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SECTION  VII. 
The  Second  Address  of  Eliphaz. 

Job  having  replied  to  each  of  his  three  friends  in 
their  turns,  without  convincing  them  that  their  grand 
position,  backed  by  the  *  sayings*  and  *  maxims* 
of  the  ancients,  was  wrong.  They  still  insist  upon 
the  same  point,  that  there  is  a  just  retribution  of 
Providence  in  this  present  life ;  and,  that  Job,  not- 
withstanding what  he  had  advanced  respecting  the 
hope  of  the  servants  of  Elohim  in  a  future  state, 
and  respecting  the  general  corruption  of  the  human 
race,  with  regard  to  which  all  mankind  may  be 
considered  as  perishing  under  the  wrath  of  a  holy 
God ;  had  by  no  means  weakened  the  force  of  the 
argument,  nor  avoided  the  inference  which  they  had 
drawn  against  him.  They  again  maintain  that  these 
particular  sufferings  which  he  endured,  were  the 
chastisement  of  some  particular  transgressions ;  and, 
that  he  could  not  have  suffered  them,  being  inno- 
cent, or  merely  as  being  a  partaker  in  the  common 
corruption.  They  therefore  begin  again,  in  the 
same  order,  to  address  him. 

Chap.  XV.  Ver.  1.    Then  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answered 
and  said, 

2.  Should  a  wise  man  answer  with  airy  knowledge, 
And  fill  his  bosom'  with  an  east  wind^? 

*  See  Mr.  Good.  >>  A  Lieyanten    Idbv. 
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3.  Arguing  with  discourse  which  can  be  of  no  iise% 
And  sayings  which  have  nothing  pro6table  in  them  1 

By  '  airy  knowledge' — '  knowledge'  or  opinions 
of  wind,  Eliphaz  means  to  designate  the  emptiness 
and  inutility  of  Job's  high  speculations ;  and  when 
he  compares  his  discourse  to  the  blowing  of  an 
'  eastern  storm,"  he  would  perhaps  denote  its  useless 
and  mischievous  violence  ;  vehement  and  boister- 
ous, it  was  charj^ed  with  no  fruitful  showers.  His 
discourse  had  collected  nothing,  it  had  not '  stored 
up,  nor  produced  or  collected,  treasures  of  wisdom." 
His  maxims  and  speculations  about  God,  and  re- 
specting the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  how- 
ever true,  must  be  utterly  devoid  of  all  practical 
utility,  when  asserted  for  the  purpose  for  which  Job 
had  asserted  them. 

4,  Ay,  indeed,  thou  wouldst  annul"  religions 

And  withdraw"  prayer*  from  the  presence  of  El. 

As  though  he  would  say,  your  discourse  is  worse 
than  unprofitable  ;  the  tendency  of  your  arguments 
is  to  render  all  religion  void  and  of  no  effect;  the 
fear,  or  reverence,  or  worship  of  God,  upon  your 

'  SiH.  Lrx.  Heb. 

•*  ^»  '  lo  make  null  or  void.'     See  Num.  xxx.  13. 

c  Lileratly, '  fear.'  The  '  fear  of  God,'  but  as  often  used  in 
Scripture  for  the  reverence  and  reli|;ious  worship  of  him. 

"  w-\,  '  to  diminish,  take  away,  ivithdra»v.'  Simon.  '  To 
still,  or  stop.'     Parkbxihst.     'Suppress.'     Good. 

•  nrnp,  '  prayer  and  every  exercise  of  devotion,'  'stadium 
pietatis,'     Simon.     '  Humiliation.'     Good, 
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principles,  can  be  of  no  um,  at  least  in  this  piesent 
life ;  and  oonsequently  you  would  discard  all  pny  er 
and  devotion  before  God,  as  altogether  usdbss. 
Eliphaz  understands  Job  as  representing  the  Al- 
mighty to  be  inexorable  in  his  justice,  in  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  of  providence,  and  all  flesh,  by 
teuon  of  its  ocnnmon  sinfulness,  to  be  inevitably 
blasted  by  his  presence.  He  ascribes  to  Job  the 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  objector  in 
EiEekiel ;  *'  If  our  iniquities  be  upon  us,  and  we 
pine  away  in  our  iniquities,  how  then  shall  we  yet 
live  7"  This  impious  conclusion,  fairly  drawn  from 
the  reasoning  of  Job,  Eliphaz  insists  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  confute  him. 

5.  Since  thy  iniqui^  will  be  the  gpilde  *  of  thy  moath. 
And  thou  wilt  choose  the  tongue  of  the  subtle  ; 

6.  Let  thy  own  mouth  condemn  thee,  And  not  I, 
And  let  thine  own  lips  testify  against  thee. 

Eliphaz,  therefore,  considers  it  as  unnecessary 
for  him  to  say  ainything  more  on  this  subject,  an 
indispensable  consequence,  drawn  from  his  own 
doctrine,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  falsehood. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  however  true  and 
fundamentally  important  in  their  prq[>er  place,  are 
the  views  which  Job  has  given  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  of  the  entire  sinfulness  of  man  in  his 

*  Or,  thy  mouth  seires  as  a  guide  and  leader  to  thine  iai- 
qnity,  or  the  wrongness*  or  unsoundness  of  your  doctrine. 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  *  thine  iniquity  guideth  Iby  mouth.' 
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eyes,  yet,  when  Job  had  drawn  from  these  truths 
proofs  to  establisli  his  argument,  that  there  was  no 
reward  of  religious  fear,  or  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness, to  be  Been  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
over  man  in  this  present  life — that  all  here  was 
confusion  or  inexorable  wrath,  and  the  confidence 
of  a  religious  man  was  fixed  alone  on  the  hope  of 
a  better  world  to  come — he  clearly,  as  far  as  the 
present  state  of  mankind  is  concerned,  laid  himself 
open  to  the  impious  and  obnoxious  inference  which 
his  friend  draws  from  his  doctrine. 

Job  certainly  docs  not  mean  to  deny  the  profit- 
ableness of  godliness,  with  respect  to  a  future 
state;  but,  in  the  despondency  of  his  afflicted  mind, 
he  maintains  that  it  has  not  '  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,'  as  well  as  '  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Here  it  was  where  his  faith  failed  ;  and  here  he  is 
found  exposed  to  the  thrusts  of  assailants,  evidently 
his  inferiors  in  religious  knowledge.  And  it  may 
be  instructive,  again  to  remark  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Job's  error, — his  proud  conceit  of  the  emi- 
nence of  his  virtue  as  a  member  of  the  church  and 
of  society.  Hence,  because  it  had  not  met  with  a 
suitable  reward,  as  he  conceived,  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  Providence,  he  had  dared  to  argue 
that  there  was  no  discrimination  of  virtue  and  vice 
in  the  moral  government  of  God  over  men  in  tliis 
world.  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  proper  refuta- 
tion of  Job's  error  in  this  respect,  though  it  is  an 
error  which  has  perplexed  many,  and  Job  has  still 
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mudi  more  to  advance  in  its  support ;  and  in  all 
this,  he  speaks  but  the  rising  thoughts  of  a  tempta- 
tion which  is  common  to  mankind. 

But  Etiphaz,  boasting  that  Job's  arguments  have 
carried  their  own  refutation  with  them,  without  his 
assistance,  proceeds  to  censure  severely  his  arro- 
gancy,  especially  in  his  paying  so  little  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  sages,  whose  '  apho- 
risms' they  had  quoted  to  him  in  support  of  an 
equal  Providence. 

7.  Prior  to  mankind  canst  thou  have  been  bom  *, 
And  been  brought  forth  before  the  mountains  T 

8.  Canst  thou  have  listened  to  the  secret  counsel  of 

Eloah, 
And  engrossed  wisdom  to  thyself  ? 

9.  What  hast  thou  perceived  that  we  cannot  perceive  ? 
Canst  discern,  and  the  same  is  not  with  us  ? 

10.  Both  the  hoary  head,  and  the  long-lived'  are  with  us. 
Than  thy  father  more  abundant  in  days. 

The  style  of  argument  which  Job  had  pursued, 
appears  to  Eliphaz  most  presumptuous ;  as  if  he 
arrogated  to  himself  a  knowledge  of  God  that  was 
super-human :  as  if  he  had  been  bom  before  the 
common  stock  of  mankind,  and  had  stood  in  that 
secret  council,  wherein,  before  the  foundations  of 

*  **  In  the  priority  of,"  or  as  more  generally  understood, 
*  the  first,  or  beginning  of  man  wast  thou  bom.' 

^  '^  Literally,  (jtrvtn)  men  of  men,  men  of  generations ;  Ion* 
gaevi,  grandeevi,  of  great  longevity."    Oooo. 
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the  world  were  laid,  the  Almighty  had  formed  his 
decrees  of  providence  and  grace,  so  that  he  alone 
was  qualified  to  teach  them  to  the  children  of  men. 
This  arrogant  pretension,  however,  he  treats  with 
indignity.  He  insists  that  he  and  his  friends  pos- 
sessed every  information  that  Job  can  possess, 
respecting  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways. 
Nay,  he  intimates,  that  they  had  the  advantage 
over  Job  in  this  respect,  as  having  had  intercourse 
with  men  more  aged  than  Job  had  ever  known ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  purer  sources  of  tradi- 
tion had  been  laid  open  to  them.  The  friends  all 
along  value  themselves  very  highly  on  account  of 
their  traditionary  knowledge,  and  are  very  angry 
with  Job  for  not  bowing  to  its  authority,  and  set- 
ting himself  up,  as  we  may  say,  for  an  original 
thinker  ;  or  as  one  that  had  of  all  men  been  alone 
privileged  to  know  the  mind  of  God. 

11.  What!  of  small  account  before  tliee,  are  the  relentiags 
of  El? 
And  the  utterance  of  tender  pity,  witli  thee '  ? 

•  See  Mr.  Good,  niorun,  and  tatS  -lai.  The  former  from 
DTU,  to  draw  a  deep  sigh  as  one  that  repents,  relents,  or  con- 
doles with  another  :  the  latter  from  &R,  denoting  a  gentle  mur- 
muring, as  of  the  voice  attesting  pity  and  affection.  See  Sik. 
Lkjc,  Heb.  I  have  sometimes  thought  a  different  construction 
should  be  given  to  this  passage — "  What !  small  without  thee 
are  the  consolations  of  EI  ?"  Have  you  engrossed  all  spiritual 
communications  to  yourself;  "  and  is  the  word"  of  revelation 
become  a  gentle  breathing,  or  "  whisper  to  thee."  Sut,  upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  meaning-  given  in  the  text. 
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Job  had  difloovered  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
respecting  Ood,  that  he  was  inexorable  in  his  pro* 
yidential  dealings  with  men.  Eliphaz  asks,  did  he 
make  of  so  small  account  the  attribute  of  *  mercy* 
in  Ood ;  did  he  think  there  was  nothing  analogous 
in  Hi  M  to  the  *  tender  feeling  of  pity  and  kindness' 
which  are  found  in  man,  who  is  made  in  his  image  ? 

And  we  shall  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  although  we 
are  careftilly  admonished  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  with 
respect  to  his  real  designs  and  purposes, '  Gkxi  is  not 
a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
ahould  repent  ;*  that  Hb  is  not  susceptible  of  change ; 
yet  that  his  creatures,  in  their  intercourse  with  him 
in  faith  and  prayer,  as  to  the  mamfestatian  of  his 
will,  will  find  all  those  effects  which  flow  from  the 
aflfections  of  pity  and  compassion,  and  of  that  kind* 
ness  which  may  be  stirred  up  in  the  breast  of  man. 
The  Scripture,  therefore,  dj3es  not  scruple  to  speak 
of  God  as  '  moved  with  pity,' '  yearning  with  bowels 
of  compassion/  turning  from  his  declared  inten- 
tion, at  the  earnest  supplication  of  his  people,  *  re- 
penting of  the  evil  that  he  said  he  would  do,  and 
doing  it  not/  And  this  exhibition  is  made  of  God 
for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  prayer  and 
hope  amidst  the  auctions  and  ills  of  life.  This 
Job  had  certainly  overlooked,  when  he  set  God  be- 
fore  him  only  in  the  character  of  *  holy  vengeance* 
to  a  sinful  race ;  and,  in  this  view  of  God,  had 
indulged  in  some  very  unwarrantable  expressions : 
as  though  it  were  beneath  the  greatness  of  God  to 
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agitate  the  driven  leaf,  and  pursue  the  dry  stubble  I 
— and  where,  after  setting  forth  the  frailty  and 
wretchedness  of  poor  mortals,  he  bad  said,  And 
what  dost  thou  fix  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one,  and 
me  dost  thou  bring  into  judgment  with  Thee  ?  &c. 
It  is  to  this  part  of  his  speech  that  Eliphaz  next 
adverts,  and,  having  severely  censured  it,  makes 
his  reply. 

11,  Whither  would  thine  understanding  carry  thee, 
And  whither  would  thine  eyea  exalt  thee  *  ? 

12.  That  thou  shouldst  vent  thy  breath  againat  £1, 
And  utter  remonstrances''  from  thy  mouth? 

Job's  speech,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to, 
was  a  '  remonstrance'  with  God,  that  He,  so  great 
and  powerful,  should  enter  into  judgment  with  so 
weak  and  short-lived  creature  as  man  in  his  pre- 
sent state.  This  Eliphaz  treats  as  the  most  arro- 
gant pride  and  presumption.  And  he  replies  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Job,  by  nearly  a  verbal  quota- 
tion from  the  speech  of  the  apparition,  in  the  fourth 
chapter : — ■ 
14.  "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  cleared*, 

"  Or  the  oflspring  of  woman,  that  he  should  be  jus- 
tified ? 

•  Adopting  with  Mr.  Good  the  conjectural  emendation  of 
Reiske,  -jinn'.  But,  perhaps,  "  and  to  what  are  thine  eyes 
exalted  V 

''  See  Mr.  Good's  note,  or,  more  simply,  "  and  should  bring; 
forth  words  from  thy  mouth." 

<  rut  coram  judice  obtinuit,  h.  e,  purua  appaniit  Ticit.  Hence 
Syr.  MI,  causft  virit,  and  ^ J/  in  'V-  Conj.    Si"-  I'M-  H«B. 
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15.  ''  L09  his  consecrated  'ministers'  he  would  not  confirm 

in  their  stations, 
**  The  heavens  were  not  cleared  in  his  sight. 

16.  *'  What  then  *  shall'  man,  detestable  *  and  corrupt^; 
**  Who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?" 

That  is,  why  should  sinful  man  be  held  guiltless, 
and  discharged  from  judgment  as  being  just,  when 
Ood  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  and  will  not 
acquit  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  of  their  guilt. — 
How  can  we  suppose,  then,  that  man  should  escape, 
so  corrupt  and  prone  to  wickedness  ?  The  friends 
appear  fully  to  agree  with  Job,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
depravity  of  mankind. 

But  Eliphaz  would  impress  upon  Job,  that  in 
God*s  execution  of  this  righteous  judgment  upon 
men,  it  is  the  sirict  and  equal  retribution  of  justice, 
which  should  always  be  remarked,  visiting  upon 
each  man  his  own  offences,  and  causing  him  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  doings,  and  not  merely 
indiscriminate  wrath  for  the  common  corruption. 
And  he  begs  his  attention  to  another  saying  or  pa- 
rable of  the  ancients,  which  is  directly  to  the  point. 

17.  I  will  shew  thee,  hearken  to  me ; 
This  also  I  have  learned,  and  will  tell. 

18.  What  wise  men  would  relate, 

And  concealed  not '  as  coming*  from  tlieir  fathers ; 

19.  To  them  alone  the  earth  was  given, 
And  no  stranger  passed  among  them. 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  these  verses,  it 

•  Dprj  compare  1  Chron.  xxi.  6. 
^  nf?ie,  literally,  *  putrid.' 
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claims  a  high  antiquity  indeed  for  the  following 
'  saying'  of  the  ancients.  Eliphaz  seems  to  say, 
that  he  liad  learned  it  from  wise  men,  who  declared 
it  to  have  been  current  among  their  fathers, — at 
the  time  when  they  all  formed  one  family,  and 
that  the  only  family  upon  earth ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  family  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  previous  to  the 
division  of  the  earth,  which  happened  in  the  days 
of  Peleg.  To  this  original  family  the  whole  earth 
was  given,  and  they  possessed  it  alone.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  stranger  travelling  among  them,  had  not 
then,  nor  could  have,  any  existence.  This  proves, 
that  the  patriarchal  tradition,  from  Noah's  family, 
to  the  time  of  Job  and  his  friends,  was  unbroken 
and  entire ;  and  but  for  some  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  the  term  fathers,  would  prove  that  Eliphaz  had 
been  cotemporary  with  some  of  that  generatiai, 
whose  fathers  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Peleg,  and 
had  been  members  of  the  great  family  of  mankind 
before  its  division.  It  was  among  the  members 
of  that  family,  it  is  unquestionably  asserted,  that 
the  following  parable  or  saying  was  current. — And 
we  shall  see  that  the  poetical  beauties  of  this  piece 
which  follows,  are  as  great  as  its  antiquity  is  high, 
20.  "  All  the  diiys  of  the  wicked  is  lie  distressing  himself% 
'*  And  throughout  his  years,  are  they  kid  in  ambushi* 
for  the  oppressor. 

■  y?iPinn, '  dolere  semet  officiens  se  crucians,' '  identidem  w 
torqaens,  indesioenter  expectans.'     See  in  Six.  Lex.  Hkb. 

"  ^3sal '  alisconditi  sunt,'  a  |£)V,  abacondit  se  ad  insidianduiD. 
SiH.  Lex.  Heb. 
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All  his  days  the  wicked  man  is  afflicting  himielf 
with  the  apprehension  of  his  deserved  judgment,  is 
''his  own  tormentor:"  or,  perhaps,  is  'trayailing 
with  besetting  pangs/  like  a  woman  in  labour ;  and 
fixxn  one  end  of  life  to  the  other,  his  guilty  fisars  tell 
him  some  persons  are  lying  in  wait  to  do  him  mih 
due£ 

21.  *'  A  sound  of  alarm  U  in  his  ears, 

**  In  safety — *  the  destroyer  is  conung  upon  him  !* 

22.  **  He  believes  not  that  he  shall  return  out  of  darkness, 
**  Ay,  *  they  are  watching  !*  *  The  sword  is  upon  me  !* 

23.  **  He  rejects  his  food  ^ ;  he  notes  his  h4bitation^ 
**  For  *  ready  at  his  hand  is  the  day  of  darkness  V 

24.  **  Dbtress  and  anguish  dismay  him  ; 

**  They  overpower  him  as  a  king  prepared  for  battle." 

A  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  fears  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  which,  indeed,  the  observations  of 
moralists,  in  every  age,  have  ascribed  to  the  no- 
toriously wicked;  but  no  writer,  in  language  so 
forcible,  as  the  inspired  prophet — "  The  wicked 
are  like  unto  the  troubled  ocean  when  it  can- 
not rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 
There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked." 
The  description  of  the  self-tormentor,   in  the  re- 

'  **  Nauseates  his  food."  This  meaning  is  preserved  in  the 
Syriac  jjj  ^j,  TC  13, '  nauseavit,  repulit,  abominatus,  est.'  Vide 
Gal.  iv.  14.  In  the  Syriac  Testament,  and  Lex.  Syr.  a  Schaaf. 
and  hence  the  Hebrew  m:  *  a  foul,'  or  *  unclean  thing,' 

^  rvK)  see  Parkhurst,  and  compare  chap.  zxii.  30. 
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mains  of  remote  antiquity  before  us,  is — The 
report  of  sudden  danger  is  always  sounding  in  his 
ears:  when  in  perfect  safety,  his  imagination  sug- 
gests '  the  murderer  to  be  just  upon  him  !' — His 
want  of  confidence  in  the  dark  is  pointed  out ;  his 
perpetual  fear  of  being  poisoned;  his  careful  exa- 
mination of  his  premises,  from  the  never-ceasing 
suspicion,  that  somebody  is  concealed  who  is 
ready  to  kill  him !  His  own  distressing  thoughts, 
and  the  agony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  so  terrify 
him,  that  his  mind  is  overturned  before  his  imagi- 
nary fears,  as  if  a  real  and  potent  adversary  had 
actually  made  an  attack  upon  him !  And  some  or 
all  of  theso  symptoms  of  '  self- tormenting  fear' 
have,  in  subsequent  ages,  very  frequently  been 
observed  in  the  conduct  and  mental  affections  of  the 
criminal,  and  have  umformly  been  ascribed  to  a  just 
retribution  of  Providence. 


25.  "  Because  he  hzih  stretched  out  his  hand  against  El, 
"  And  to  Shaddai  hath  he  proudly  opposed  hiniBelf '. 

26.  '*  He  ran  against  him  with  the  neck, 

"  With  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler  !" 

The  connexion  I  believe  to  be, — What  wonder 
that  you  see  the  wicked  sinking  beneath  an  invisi- 
ble hand,  for  his  career  has  been,  in  fact,  a  mad 
attempt  against  the  power  of  God  ?  in  his  daring 


'  Or  '  hath  played  the  man,'  or  'hero  against  the  Almighty,' 
or  '  supplier  of  all  suffidenty.' 
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wickedness,  it  was  against  the  Almighty  himself 
that  he  '  played  the  hero  ;*  it  was  against  him  that 
he  so  proudly,  so  audaciously,  threw  himself,  with 
all  his  might,  like  an  armed  diampion  in  the  am- 
test !  No  wonder  it  has  revolved  upon  himself,  and 
that  he  has  found  it  hard  'to  kick  against  the 
pricks!' 

The  following  lines,  I  conceive,  contain  a  fresh 
and  varied  picture  of  the  retribution  on  the  wicked 
man.  Here,  indeed,  he  is  not '  his  own  tormentor,* 
but  flatters  himself  he  shall  prosper  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  But,  no :  his  sins  find  him  out,  and 
his  prosperity  is  soon  overturned. 

27.  *•  When  he  hath  covered  his  fkce  with  fat ; 
^*  And  made  flakes  upon  his  loins ; 

28.  **  And  hath  made  razed  towne  his  habitation, 
**  Houses  deserted  of  their  inhabitants, 

"  Which  are  ready  to  fall  into  ruins; 

29.  *'  He  shall  not  flourish',  nor  erect  his  fruit  ^, 

^*  Nor  shall  he  bend  to  the  earth  his  matured  bounties. 

•  Or  *  be  rich.'  But  the  Arabic  cognate  will  supply  another 
meaning,  *  imminuit,' '  desuper  spectavit  perspexitque  rem.* 

*>  Vn  is  used,  Joel  ii.  22y  for  *  fruit :'  '  the  wealth,'  or  '  vir- 
tues,' as  it  were,  of  the  plant  oip,  is  applied  to  corn  forming 
or  maturing  its  spikes,  2  Kings  xiz.  26,  Isa.  xxxvii.  27.  *  Ma* 
turesco.'  Vulo.  dSjo  yyih  rvff  i6  has  been  diflferently  ren- 
dered, but  the  only  obscurity  arises  from  the  last  word  :  rhl,  sig- 
nifies, Isa.  xxxi.  1,  *to  consummate,'  *  bring  to  an  end.'     So 

the  Arabic  J|i  or  JjJ,  *  consecutus,' *assecutus  fuit,  obtinuit, 

reportarit  boni  quid  ;'  also,  *  praebuit,  largitus  est,  donavit,'  and, 
in  vi.  Conj.  *'  accepit  ad  edendum.'  Hence  the  noun,  *  liber- 
alitas,  munificentia,'  so  that  oSjo  may  signify  *  matured  gifts  or 
bounties,'  *  fruit  for  the  eater.' 
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30.  "  He  shall  not  recede  from  the  darkness  '  of  the  storm,' 
"  A  coDsumiiig  flame  shall  parch  hisshoota, 

"  And  he  ahull  be  removed  by  the  blast  of  Hib  mouth*. 

31.  "  Let  him  not  truat  in  his  epreading-top",  deceived, 
"  For  his  shaft  shall  fail'. 

32.  "  Before  its  season  shall  be  the  ripening', 
"  And  his  branch  be  no  longer  green. 

33.  "  He  shall  cast  as  a  vine  his  sour  grape, 

"  And  shed  as  the  olive  his  shiniDg-berry'." 

The  prosperous  sinner,  who  is  seen  as  establish- 
ing himself  on  the  ruin  of  others,  like  the  vegeta- 
tion restored  amidst  the  desolated  habitations  of 
men,  shall  not  long  continue  in  his  prosperity.  He 
shall  not  long  grow  where  you  see  him,  like  a  tree 
laden  with  fruit.  Some  instrument  of  divine  ven- 
geance, like  the  '  black-blast  of  the  desert,'  shall 
soon  destroy  him:  the  shaft,  broken  in  the  storm, 
shall  soon  bring  down  the'  spreading  amplitude'  or 


"  The  '  darkness,'  and  the  consuming  flame,  and  the  destroy- 
ing blast,  make  it  evident,  that  the  simoom,  or  hot  wind  of  the 
desert,  is  intended  in  this  description:  "  sigriat  hand  dub ie 
fiammam  ctelestein  vcJ  venti  urentis,"  ut  Ixx. ;  '  vel  fulniinis 
'  oria  divini  ventum.'     Schvltens. 

*•  Compare  the  Arahic  (g.^y  'lO  '  level,  equal,  or  completely- 
formed  top.'  '  Recta  stetit  super  trunco  spira.'  "  Let  not  the 
mistaken  man  trust  to  hia  poise."     Bishop  Stock. 

*  '  For  a  nothing,'  or '  a  vanity,  shall  be  his  shaft.*  The 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  palm-tree. 

■1  Compare  the  use  of  the  noun,  Exod.  xxii,  28,  Num.  xviii. 
S7,  aud  Deut.  xxii.  9. 

•  J  nr  ■  "^3  '  auEterua  fuit.'  yo»Ji  VU  '  fructns,  qui  matu- 
rescana  splendit,*  the  ripening,  or  blighted  berry. 
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^  well-poised  top*  of  the  lofty  palm ;  or  else  a  pxe« 
mature  blight  shall  anticipate  the  ripening  season, 
and  strew  the  ground  with  the  sour  and  spoiled 
fruit. 

34.  ^'  For  the  abode  of  the  wicked  becometh  a  desolate 

rock, 
**  And  fire  consume th  the  tents  of  the  corrupt*. 

35.  '^  Trouble  was  pregnant,  and  sorrow  has  been  brought 

forth, 
*^  Ay,  disappointment^  was  formed  in  their  womb.** 

These  four  last  lines  may  be  considered  either  as 
the  appliction  of  the  ancient  sage  who  composed  the 
saying,  or  as  Eliphaz's  own  application.  He  has 
quoted  it  against  Job,  as  a  remarkable  attestation  of 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  just 
retribution  of  Providence,  in  this  present  life,  on 
notorious  transgressors.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Job's 
extraordinary  calamities  must  be  traced  to  a  simi- 
lar source. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Job's  Reply. 


Chap.  xvi.  Yen  1. — Thbn  answered  Job  and  said: 

2.  I  have  heard  many '  sayings'  like  these ; 
*  Most'  irksome  comforters  are  ye  all ! 

'  Mr.  Good. 

*  **  Subversion,"  '*  casting  down,"  or  **  overthrow,*'  as  of  a 
rider  thrown  from  his  horse. 
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3.  "  Let  there  be  an  end  to  words  of  wind  :" 
All  1  wliat  can  embolden  thee  to  reply  i 

Referring  to  the  opening  of  the  last  speech  of  EH- 
phaz,  "should  a  wise  man  answer  with  airy  know- 
ledge'— and  '  fill  his  bosom  with  an  east  wind/ 
Job  asks,  what  has  encouraged  or  provoked  him  to 
make  such  a  reply,  so  little  deserved,  as  he  feels 
confident,  by  what  he  had  said. 

4.  I  too,  like  you,  could  talk, 

If  my  soul  were  in  your  gouI's  stead. 
I  could  join  together  sayings  against  you, 
I  could  shake  ray  head  at  you  : 

5.  I  could  urge'  you  with  my  mouth. 

And  the  motion  of  my  lips  could  restrain. 
An  observation,  not  uncommon,  that '  it  is  easy 
to  talk ;'  and,  for  those  tliat  are  untouched,  to  give 
advice  to  the  afflicted  ;  to  quote  against  them  wise 
adages  and  memorable  sayings,  to  censure  and  to 
reprove  ;  to  bid  them  be  strong  and  show  more 
fortitude ;  and  to  check  them  in  their  expressions 
of  grief  or  despair.  All  this  is  easy.  But  not  so 
to  bear  up  under  misfortunes,  and  patiently  to  en- 
dure affiictions  or  excruciating  pains.  Could  this 
be  accomplished  by  talking,  I  could  do  that  as  well 
as  you,  but — • 

6.  If  I  talk,  my  sore  will  not  be  restrained '' ! 
And  '  \r  I  desist,  what  will  it  relieve  me  ? 

•  Invigorate,  make  you  or  exhort  you,  to  be  strong. 
"■  3X3,  ulceration  of  body  or  mind ;  hence  grief,  agony,  and 
affliction. 
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I  could  talk  as  you  do,  were  I  in  your  situation ; 
but,  in  my  aflUctive  circumstances,  whether  I  ad- 
dress to  myself  topics  of  admonition  or  comfort,  or 
whether  I  desist,  it  matters  nothing,  my  grief  and 
my  pain  rage  the  same ;  so  difierent  is  the  case  of 
the  unfeeling  adviser  and  reprover,  and  that  of  the 
actual  sufferer. 

7.  Ay,  now  hath  Hs  made  me  to  h\\ ! 
Thou  hast  confounded  all  my  testimonies*. 

8.  That  Thou  shouldst  cut  me  off\  is  for  a  testimony  ; 
My  fiulure^  will  stand  up  against  me,  and  confront  me^ ! 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  these  difficult 
lines :  Job  has  before  him  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
his  friends  respecting  his  guilt,  from  the  judgments 
he  was  suffering  at  the  hand  of  God  :  he  was  pre- 
pared to  dear  himself  from  their  suspicions  respect- 
ing his  character,  and  to  adduce  the  testimony  of 
his  innocency.  But,  suddenly  adverting  to  the 
hand  of  God  which  had  struck  him,  he  complains 
that,  by  that  very  act,  God  had  made  his  defence  of 
himself  to  fail  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Every 
testimony  he  could  bring  was  invalidated,  his  mind 
was  astounded,  confounded,  and  silenced  in  plead- 

•  "  Here,  indeed,  he  has  distracted  me.  Thou  hast  struck 
aghast  all  my  witnesses."    Mr.  Good. 

*>  Compare  chap,  xxxii.  12,  16.  n*n  is — 'has  become.' 

•  ^ro  '  my  failure,'  referring  to  the  emblem  of  the  blighted 
fruit  in  the  last  speech  of  Eliphaz.  c^ro  is  applied  to  the  failure 
of  fruit,  Hab.  iii.  17. 

d  "  Answers,  or  contradicts  me." 
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ing  his  cause.  The  very  fact,  that  God  had  so  pre- 
maturely cut  him  off  by  his  judgment,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  a  sufficient  witness  against 
him. — My  very  failure,  the  '  blighted'  and  '  blasted' 
condition,  in  which  I  appear  before  them,  is,  in 
their  estimation,  an  ocular  demonstration  of  ray 
guilt,  and  sufficient  to  refute  all  that  I  can  plead  in 
my  behalf — This  leads  him  again  to  bewail  his  sad 
condition,  and  complain  of  the  heavy  hand  of  God 
upon  him. 

9.  His  anger  hath  plucked*  and  invested  met 
He  hath  grinded  over  ine  his  teeth ! 
My  afflicter  sharpened  his  eyes  at  me ; 
They  have  opened  wide  their  mouths  over  me. 
10,  They  have  rent  to  tatters  my  green-wood, 
And  glutted  themselves  together  upon  me ! 

This  figurative  description  of  the  '  divine  anger,' 

'  See  Simonis,  Lex.  Heb.  on  "pi?,  discerpsit,  &c.  The  word 
i»  used,  Gto.  viii.  11,  for  the  plucking  offof  tlie  tender  shoot  of 
the  olive  by  the  dove,  "  Sumtnus  ramus  olivse  carptua,"  vel 
portiua  "  carptura ;  tenera,"  nempe  ilia  et  "  recentior,  e  cacu- 
mine  arbons."  Hence,  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  >pw  denotes 
the  leaves  and  lender  shoots  of  plants  first  cropped  by  the 
cattle. 

roj  whence  the  present  p3,  means,  Mr.  Good  observes, '  to 
smite,  or  strike  generally,'  and  hence  '  to  wound,  pierce,  cut, 
or  rend."  nrr\2  is  literally  '  to  tatters  ;'  lyv  its  radis,  implies 
'  to  strip,  pull  off,  decorticate,'  or  '  strip  off  the  bark ;'  and 
na-n, '  a  strip,  shred,  or  tatter.'  rh,  says  Parkhurst,  is  spoken 
of  the  'viridity  of  vegetables,' or  '  floridity  of  animals,'  'green' 
opposed  10  dry  and  withered,"  Gen.  xxx.  37.  It  means 
also  a  smooth  tablC)  or  plank  of  wood  or  utone. 
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which  Job  had  experieooed,  I  am,  upon  the  whole, 
led  to  conclude,  should  be  referred,  not  to  the  com* 
mon  beast  of  prey,  lacerating  the  body  of  an  ani* 
mal ;  but  rather  to  some  animal — the  Rhinoceros, 
most  probably,  barking  and  detouring  a  tree. 
The  last  paraUe,  quoted  by  Eliphaz,  had  used  the 
metaphor  of  the  brokmi  a  blasted  tree,  as  deaig- 
nating  the  wicked  man  strudc  by  the  vengeance  of 
God :  the  apjdication  intended,  was,  such  visibly 
was  Job ;  and,  as  he  had  just  complained,  that  in 
defiance  of  all  that  he  could  say  for  himself,  '  his 
failure/  in  his  fnends*  view,  was  enough  to  prove 
the  justice  of  their  accusation  against  him.  If  so, 
then  sure  enoughj  the  fitilure  of  the  once-flourishing 
tree  was  complete !  His  destructicm  had  been  like 
that  of  a  tree  attacked  by  some  strong  Rhinoceros, 
and  afterwards  devoured  by  the  whole  herd. 

The  animal  is  first  described  as  cropping  its  ten- 
der shoots, — next  investing  the  tree  itself — ^then  as 
hanging  over  it  while  he  is  masticating  his  food, 
discovering,  by  the  bright  glances  of  his  eyes,  his 
eager  appetite  to  devour  the  remainder : — next,  the 
whqle  herd  attack  with  open  mouth  the  chosen 
plant,  and  stripping  up  the  bark,  as  their  manner 
is,  they  rip  up  the  tender  wood  itself  with  their 
sharp  horn,  and,  dividing  it  into  narrow  slips  or 
laths,  devour  the  whole  tree.  Sudi,  indeed,  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  once-flourishing  plant  in  the 
sight  of  you  all. 
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II.  El  bath  given  me  up  to  the  oppreseor, 

Ajid  hath  cast  me  into  the  haiids  of  the  wicked. 

1:3.  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  disquieted  me'. 

And  seized  rae  by  the  neck,  and  dashed  me  to  pieces": 
He  hath  also  set  me  up  for  his  mark, 

13.  On  every  side  his  arrows  are  in  rae  : 

He  hath  pierced  my  reins  and  spared  not. 
He  hath  poured  my  gall  upon  the  earth  : 

14.  He  hath  wounded  mo  with  wound  upon  wound, 
And  hath  ruu  upon  me  like  a  warrior  '^ ! 

The  oppressor,  and  wicked  men,  had  been  the 
instruments  of  Job's  at&ictions.  But,  as  usual,  he 
sees  the  hand  of  God  himself  stretched  out  against 
him.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  and  the  complete  reverse  which  had 
overwhehned  him.  He  next  describes  the  reite- 
rated strokes  of  his  affliction,  as  tliough  he  was 
fixed  up  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  and,  when  filled 
with  arrows  and  covered  with  wounds,  violently 
closed  upon  and  assaulted  by  the  hand-weapons  of 
the  warrior. 

Judgments,  which  he  might  describe  in  such  lan- 
guage, had  brought  him  into  the  situation  in  which 
they  now  beheld  him. 

15.  Sackcloth  have  1  sown  upon  my  loins, 
And  rolled  my  horn  in  the  dust '' : 

'  '  Hath  liroken  me  up.'  Good.  Hath  thrown  me  into  com- 
motion, literally,  hath  made  me  to  boil.  '  Faecibus  turbulentis 
fecit  tne  exeestuare.'     Schultens. 

*  "  And  crushed  me." 

'  Or, '  strong  man,'  or '  champion.' 
'   'The horn-like, orturbinated head-dress:  "my turban," Good. 
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16.  My  fiice  ii  reddened*  with  weeping, 

And  on  my  eye-lids  is  the  shadow  of  death  1 

Such  afflictions  had  brought  him  on  the  ashes  of 
the  mourner,  and  had  made  him  to  debase  himself 
to  the  dust,  to  which  he  was  fast  returning :  for,  on 
his  eyes,  already  dim  with  weeping,  the  shade  of 
death  seemed  ready  to  settle,  and  to  dose  them  for 
ever.  To  this  state  was  he  reduced  by  the  afflict- 
ing hand  of  God.  But  still,  as  to  his  having  com- 
mitted any  particular  crimes,  as  his  friends  sus- 
pected, which  rendered  him  deserving  of  such 
diastisement,  he  would  plead  his  innocency  before 
God. 

17.  On  account  of  no  violence  in  my  hands, 
My  decision  ^  also  hath  been  pure. 

No  injustice  or  act  of  violence  which  he  had 
done  had  brought  these  judgments  upon  him,  nor 
any  unfair  or  iniquitous  decision  of  his  lips,  when 
he  interfered  or  determined  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
or  pronounced  his  decision  as  a  ruler,  at  least  as 
one  of  the  elders  who  sat  in  the  gate ;  or,  according 
to  some,  **  My  religious  worship  and  service"  has 
been  pure. 

18.  O  earth,  cover  not  the  blood  I  '  have  shed,* 

And  let  there  be  no  place  '  to  conceal'  the  cry  <  against' 
me^l 

*  Inflamed,  or  tarnished.  ^ 

^  nSfiHt  '  verbale  ejusdem  notionis'  cum  conjug.  Hithpael, 
proprie,  *  se  ipsum  arbitrium  interposuit.' 
c  Such  is  plainly  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  *  possessives'  in 
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He  would  challenge  all  the  earth,  and  all  its  se- 
cret retreats,  to  reveal  the  innocent  blood  he  had 
shed ;  or  any  outcry,  or  call  for  help,  which  any 
violence  that  he  had  committed  had  ever  caused  to 
be  uttered. 

Nay,  he  will  be  bolder  still,  and  challenge  his 
accuser  before  Him  who  knoweth  ail  things,  is 
present  everywhere,  and  has  been  an  eye-witness 
to  every  the  most  secret  transaction. 

19.  Moreover,  lo,  now  in  heaven  iny  witness*. 
Even  an  eye-witness "  of  me  on  high  I 

20.  Let  my  friend  be  my  accuser*. 

And  let  mine  eye  languish''  towards  Eloah. 

He  would  appeal,  for  the  attestation  of  his  inno- 
cency,  to  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  before 
whose  eyes  every  secret  thing  was  open  and  ex- 
posed. Let  Eliphaz  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
'  accuser,'  or,  as  the  term  more  correctly  signifies, 
of  the  '  orator'  or  '  pleader,*  who  is  to  conduct  the 

this  passage,  "  my  blood,"  "  my  cry ;"  and  also,  in  the  follow- 
ing verse, '  my  witness,"    '  my  eye-witness.' 

'  '  My  appeal  is  to  heaven.'     Mr.  Good, 

*  ^^^p  '  testis  proprie,  qui  prxsens  adfuit." 

'  ■r'jO,  Mr.  Good  renders  '  my  deriders;'  Mr.  Parkhurst 'my 
advocate,  or  mediator.'  ■*  Sed  Schultens  radtci  yh  coll.  Arab. 
in  genere  tribuic  notioneni  *  torquendi,  in  flee tendi,  per  flexus 
et  ambages  ducendt,  orntioue  fli'xa  utendi,'  sive  '  in  bonum,  in- 
terpretis  orit  oratoria,  instar,'  sive  '  in  malum,'  ut  cavillator  et 
illusor  facit." 

i  ']'n, '  to  drop,  or  distil  as  tears,  and  to  waste  aivay.'  Mr, 
Good  seem  to  have  expressed  the  exact  idea  in  this  passage  by 
'  languish.' 
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prosecution  against  him ;  and  let  him,  as  a  lealous 
advocate  in  his  cause,  *  twiif  things,  and  interptet 
and  explain,  and  embellish  and  exaggerate  as  he 
pleases,  his  eye  shall  be  fixed  in  perfect  acquies- 
oence  on  his  Judge,  and  in  fond  and  ooofident 
expectation  for  his  decision. 

21.  And  let  him  expose  the  man  before  Eloah, 
Even  the  Son  of  man*  his  fellow. 

That  is,  let  him  accuse  me  as  one  man  may 
and  can  another,  since  he  understands  his  mo- 
tives and  passions.  Let  him  fully  make  an  expo- 
sure of  my  character  before  God ;  let  him  lay  it 
open  before  him,  by  his  proo&  and  demonstrations, 
and  manifest  it  by  evident  or  convincing  reasons 
and  arguments. 

It  can,  however,  his  despairing  mind  suggests^ 
avail  him  but  little ! — There  can,  in  his  case,  by 
reason  of  the  inveteracy  of  his  disorder,  be  no  hope 
that  he  shall  be  restored,  to  see  that  prosperity 
vrhich  his  friends  assured  him  was  invariably  the 
portion  of  the  righteous. 

22.  Truly,  the  years  numbered  to  me  are  come*. 

And  the  journey,  whence  I  Khali  not  return,  must  I  go ! 

23.  My  spirit  is  seized  hold  of  %  my  da}'s  are  eztinct. 
Mine  are  the  sepulchres  ! 

But,  although  it  is  useless  to  vindicate  my  inno- 
cency,  as  to  any  hope  that  I  can  cherish  of  seeing 


•  With  Mr.  Good,  dividing  the  letters  rmt 

^  See  Mr.  Good,  and  compare  the  phrase  riO*6an. 
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better  days,  who  am  evidently  an  expiring  man ; 
yet,  if  you  are  serious  in  your  charges  against  me, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  trial. 

Chap.  xvii.  Ver.  2.  But  uiile3s  there  are  triflers  with  me. 
And  mine  eye  must  rest  on  their  provocations. 

Unless  my  friends  are  trifling  with  me,  and  mak- 
ing me  an  object  of  their  derision,  and  I  must  be 
content  to  bear  their  insuhs  and  unsupported  crimi- 
nations, accept  my  challenge :  I  pledge  myself,  as 
on  a  solemn  trial,  to  answer  all  your  charges,  and 
prove  my  innocency. 

3.  Place  now  my  pledge  with  thee ; 

Who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands '  ? 

Place,  or  appoint,  my  pledge  with  thee ;  refer- 
ring, no  doubt,  to  the  practices  of  the  times,  some- 
thing similar  to  which  we  find  in  many  ancient 
authors.  They  were  to  bind  lliemselves,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  stipulated  pledge,  each  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  :  Job  of  his  innocency,  or 
either  of  the  friends,  of  the  guilt  with  which  they 
had  charged  him. 

This  challenge,  it  appears,  is  not  received.  The 
friends  are  afterwards  blamed,  because,  though 
they  found  nothing  to  answer  Job,  yet  they  con- 
demned him. 

The  following  verses  are  an  apostrophe  to  God, 
containing  a  severe  reflection  on  his  friends,  and 
on  the  falsehood  of  human  friendship  in  general. 
'  CommcoUtorB  compare  Iliad,  B.  3-11,  and  Virg  ^Ji.iv,597. 
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4.  **  Becaote  thoa  hast  shut  up  their  heart  from  kuow- 

ledge, 
<*  Therefore  thou  wilt  not  exalt  them." 

This,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  next  verse,  contains 
a  received  adage  of  antiquity.  It  is  by  the  illu- 
minating the  mind  with  true  knowledge,  that  God 
begins  to  manifest  his  favour  to  those  whom  he  hath 
chosen  for  the  heavenly  inheritance :  where  tliere  is 
not  this  gifl  of  understanding,  it  may  be  conduded 
God  will  not  exalt  them  with  salvation. 

5.  *^  He  may  announce  friends  as  a  portion, 
'*  But  the  eyes  of  his  children  shall  fsiil.*' 

Quoted,  I  tliink,  as  a  '  saying' — implying.  It 
will  too  often  happen  that  he  who  '  declares,'  boasts, 
or  points  out  to  his  children  his  friends,  as  their  only 
or  best  portion  that  he  can  leave  them,  will  only 
feed  them  with  vain  expectations.  Their  eyes  may 
be  consumed  and  wear  out  in  looking  for  their 
assistance.  He  means  to  express  a  strong  sense 
of  the  disappointment  himself  had  felt,  by  the 
failure  of  his  friends  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  ; 
when,  instead  of  comforting  and  assisting  him,  they 
had  become,  as  he  thought,  his  most  virulent  ac- 
cusers. And  he  proceeds  to  note  some  of  their 
ungenerous  and  uncharitable  conclusions  against 
his  character. 

6.  *«  He  hath  set  me,  *  forsooth,'  as  a  proverb  for  the 

nations, 
"  And  I  am  to  be  an  execration  among  them'!" 

•  nfin  **  po'tius  a  rad.  Chald.  »jvi,  vel  ^thiop.  Ksn  spuit  re- 
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He,  God,  hath  appointed  me  to  be  an  example 
to  all  men. — Thus  my  cruel  Iriends  have  adjudged 
my  case — of  the  just  retribution  of  Providence 
upon  the  wicked ;  so  that  my  name  and  story  shall 
become  a  by-word  and  proverbial  example.  The 
'  execrated  Job'  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  enforcing 
of  the  principles  of  morality,  to  deter,  by  his  ex- 
ample, from  sin.  Thus  my  friends  have  concluded, 
merely  from  the  spectacle  of  misery  they  see  before 
them.  Thus  shall  I  be  remembered,  when  I  am  gone ! 

7.  When  my  eye  shall  have  shrunk  through  grief, 
And  my  members  shall  be  all  as  a  shadow*. 

From  this,  my  afflictive  state,  you  argue  me  to 
have  been  a  notorious  criminal,  and  to  be  now 
made  an  example  of;  so  that,  in  the  sight  of  poste- 
rity, I  shall  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  inter- 
position of  an  avenging  Providence,  for  the  encou- 
raging of  the  good,  and  the  deterring  of  the  evil, 
that '  all  men  may  perceive  that  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  the  earth." 

8.  '*  The  upright  shall  state  concerning  this, 

*'  And  the  innocent  shall  encourage  himself  against  the 
profane. 

9.  '*  And  the  righteous  n 
"  And    he    that    hatli 

strength." 

They  '  shall  state,"  or  '  place  before  the  eyes  of 

t,  Arob.  isn,  delestatus  est,  unde,  nsn,  de- 


I  shall  hold  on  his  way, 
clean  hands  shall  increase   ia 


puit,  quocumcotivi 
teBtatio,  execratio. 

■  When  my  eye  shall 
whun  1  am  dead. 


Sim.  Lkx.  Heb. 


e  shrunk,  or  restrained  from  seeing  ; 
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Others/  this  visible  interposition  to  punish  the  guilty, 
or  they  shall  fix  their  attention  upon  it,  and  it  shall 
encourage  the  good,  and  increase  their  confidence 
of  a  special  Providence  over  the  affairs  of  men. 
Such,  Job  perceives^  is  the  estimation  of  his  friends 
respecting  the  wise  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  in 
causing  him  to  be  overtaken  in  these  extraordinary 
calamities.  But  he  denies  their  conclusion ;  tione 
of  them  had  been  wise  enough  to  point  out  the  pur- 
pose  of  God  in  his  affliction* 

10.  But  return,  and  come,  I  pray; 

For  I  cannot  find  a  wise  man  among  you. 

•  Let  us  return  to  reconsider  the  case,'  or  '  reverse 
your  sentence  ;'  for  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  of  you 
has  skilfully  treated  this  subject.  And  he  seems 
to  say,  your  folly  is  manifest  in  this  ;  that  you  pro- 
pose to  an  evidently  dying  man  the  prospect  of  th6 
happy  extension  of  his  days  upon  earth,  which  to 
me  is  impossible.  Or  perhaps  we  may  consider 
him,  in  the  following  lines,  as  simply  giving  way  to 
despair  of  life. 

1 1 .  With  my  days  my  projects  are  wasted  away, 
The  wishes'  of  my  heart  are  withdrawn. 

In  vain  you  place  before  me  the  prospect  of  earthly 
prosperity,  as  the  reward  of  righteousness ;  my 
time  is  so  nearly  expired,  tliat  all  such  thoughts 

"  Possessiones  cordis"  res  '*  quibus  cor  occupatur,  yel  qaai 
cor  jam  possidere  sibi  imaginatur."     Sim.Lxz. 
Tenants  of  my  heart,    Bisboi*  Stock. 
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and  schemes  are  gone  past ;  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations which  once  occupied  my  mind,  and  '  rose 
in  succession'  there,  are  all  '  drawn  off,'  or  '  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.'  I  no  longer  desire  to  live  ;  nor 
can  I  now  lay  plans  in  my  imagination  for  future 
enjoyments. 

12.  The  night  liave  they  put  in  the  place  of  the  day ; 
The  light  is  called  in'   from  the   presence   of  the 

darkness. 

That  is,  in  the  place  of  what  usually  occupies  the 
mind  of  man — the  day  of  life  and  its  various  enjoy- 
ments, my  imaginations, — "  the  wishes  of  my 
heart," — have  already  placed  before  me  the  night  of 
death ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  retard  its  progress, 
my  mind,  in  its  anticipations,  is  employed,  as  it 
were,  in  removing  all  obstacles  to  its  approach. 

13.  When  I  would  hope,  the  abode  of  the  dead  'b'  my 

home ; 
In  darkness  I  spread  my  bed, 

The  hope  which  I  am  wont  to  indulge,  is  the 
approach  of  deaUi ;  my  imagination  and  my  wishes 
mate  the  place  of  departed  spirits  my  home,  there 
my  thoughts  would  lodge  me  when  1  lie  down. 

14.  I  Bay  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art  my  father  !" 

*'  My  mother !"  and  "  My  sister  I"  to  the  worm. 

With  regard  to  the  sad  receptacle  of  my  decay- 
ing body,  my  imagination  fondly  famlHarizes  itself 

*  In  the  sende  of  the  Hithpael,  '  accedere  juaait.' 
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with  the  scene,  and  seems  to  claim  kindred  with 
the  inhabitants  there. 

15.  Ah !  where  is  that  which  I  long  for  f 

Ay,  that  which  I  long  for— who  cau  tee  it  f 

Expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  die»  and  to  ar- 
rive at  the  object  of  his  hope ;  this  was  what  he 
was  waiting  for,  and  with  out- stretched  neck,  as  it 
were,  was  trying  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  it. 
Oh,  who  could  see  and  point  it  out  to  his  view  !  Or, 
as  we  should  remember,  that  which  is  longed  for,  is 
not  death  for  his  own  sake,  but  death  as  a  safe 
retreat,  where  he  may  wait  the  summons  to  a  blessed 
resurrection.  This,  therefore,  I  rather  understand 
as  the  thing  longed  for,  and  accordingly  render  the 
following  lines, 

16.  Into  the  depth'  of  Hades  will  it  descend. 
When  we  are  together  below  in  the  dust. 

Very  similar  has  several  times  been  the  afflicted 
patriarch's  expression  of  his  grand  and  only  hope — 
*•  Oh,  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead — That  thou  wouldst  conceal  me  till  thy  wrath 
be  turned  away — ^That  thou  wouldst  appoint  a  fixed 
time,  and  remember  me — When  there  shall  die  a 
MAN  that  shall  live — All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  would  I  patiently  wait — Till  my  reviving 
should  come,"  &c. 

*  '*  Profundissimum  infernum."     Perhaps,  *  to  the  separated 
branches,  or  apartments,  shall  it  descend.' 
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SECTION  IX. 


Bildad's  Second  Addresn. 

Chap,  xviii.  Ver.  I.    Then  answered  Bildad  the  ShuitCi 
and  Baid, 

2.  How  long,  O  Bages ',  must  ye  compose  parables " , 

— Must  ye  give  instructions,  and  we  afterwards  talk  1 
Bildad,  with  this  expression,  as  addressed  to 
ancient  sages,  expresses  at  once  his  high  estimation 
of  the  authority  of  those  sayings  which  they  had  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  and  his  great  indignation  at 
the  presumption  of  Job,  in  not  implicitly  receiving 
their  instructions. 

3.  Why  should  we  be  esteemed  as  beasts? 
Be  reputed  vile  in  your  sight? 

But,  in  fact.  Job's  contemptuous  anger  could  only 
injure  himself. 

4.  He  preyeth  upon  himself  in  his  anger. 

For  Job  to  oppose  such  well  and  universally- 
established  authorities  as  they  had  quoted,  he 
might  as  well  think  of  expelling  minkind  from  the 
earth,  and  moving  the  rocks  from  their  places. 

5.  What,  for  thee  sliall  the  earth  be  deserted  7 
And  the  rock  be  removed  from  its  plate  ? 

'  The  difficulty  of  this  introduction  of  Bildad's  speech  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  great  diversity  of  trans lat ions.  I  look  for  the 
meaning  of 'Xjp,  rot  to  yvp,  but  to  .mS-,  'sp  'secuil,'  "decidit," 
'  decrevit.'  Whence  the  Hehrew  j'Vp,  •  a  leader,'  '  a  prince,'  and 
the  Arab  ^JiJk]  "Sp-Ss,  a  decider,  or  judge,  the  Cadi. 

*  Or, '  set  in  order  words,  or  sayings.' 
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But  hear  again  another  of  these  ancient  parables, 
to  the  very  same  effect. 

6.  Again  :  '<  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out, 
**  And  the  flame  of  his  fire  shall  blaze  no  more. 

**  Light  is  become  darkness  in  his  tent  % 
**  And  his  lamp  over  him  is  put  out. 

That  is,  the  lamp  wont  to  be  suspended  over  his 
h^ul  while  he  feasted ;  or,  perhaps,  we  may  ren- 
der "  his  lamp  whidi  was  for  him" — hung  out  for 
him,  to  guide  him  in  the  direction  of  his  home  at 
night ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  connexion  between 
these  lines  and  the  following : 

7*  **  His  strong  stops  shall  set  him  fast  ^, 
**  And  his  counsel  shall  throw  him  down* 

As  a  general  observation,  the  strength  which 
marks  the  progress  of  the  wicked,  and  aU  his  wis- 
dom, shall  but  the  sooner  plunge  him  into  ruin. 
Supposing  a  connexion,  the  wicked  man,  in  the 
day  of  his  appointed  vengeance,  is  compared  to  the 
home-bound  traveller,  for  whom  his  enemies  are 
laying  in  wait.  Thoy  have  extinguished  the  lamp 
that  should  guide  him  to  his  tent ;  they  have  pre- 
pared a  snare  for  him  while  he  walks  in  darkness : 
the  more  sturdy  be  his  advance,  the  sooner  is  he 
taken ;  the  more,  availing  himself  of  his  local  know- 
ledge, he  consults  respecting  the  right  path  to  be 
taken,  the  surer  his  fall. 

8.  *^  For  he  plungeth  into  the  net  for  his  feet  % 
*^  And  directeth  his  steps  "^  upon  a  snare : 

•  Or,  **  light  is  withdrawn  from  his  tent." 
**  ••  The  steps  of  his  strength." 

'  "  Darteth,  or  plungeth  by  his  feet  intb  a  pit^WL"    Good. 

*  Literally,  «  walketh  himself." 
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9,  •'  The  wire  •  will  catch  him  by  the  heel, 
**  And  the  loop''  will  hold  him  fast. 

10.  "  Concealed  in  the  earth  wag  its  cord, 
"  And  ita  catch  upon  the  path-way. 

11.  "Alarms  on  every  side  affright  him", 
"  And  burst  forth  at  his  feet  \ 

The  comparison  is  to  a  wild  beast  talteii  in  the 
field ;  no  sooner  is  he  secured,  than  the  shouts  of 
men  and  dogs,  who  are  laying  in  wait,  are  raised 
on  a  sudden,  and  they  burst  forth  upon  him. 

12.  "  The  hungry  '  hound'  moleets  him ', 

"  And  destruction  '  is  arranged  at  his  side. 

13.  "  He  devoureth  the  limbs  of  hie  body>, 

"  The  first-born  of  death  devoureth  his  body. 

The  crowd  of  dogs  and  hunters,  enclosing  and 
hemming  in  their  prey,  press  him  on  all  sides  ;  the 
dogs  devour  him.  The  *  firstborn  of  death,'  I 
should  conceive,  in  this  connexion,  must  signify, 
some  voracious  species  of  dog,  leopard,  or  other 
animal  used  in  hunting ;  the  blood-hound,  among 
us,  might  well  deserve  the  epithet. 

*  nSi  '  lai^tieiis,  lamina,  metallum  dedurtum,  expansum  et  nt- 
lenuatum.'     "  Springe."     Good. 

^  O'CV,  tendicula  a  constringendo  consensit.  J.  D.  Michaelie 

'  n.4?a, '  consternaCio,  terror  :  quie  res  stuiiorem  facit,  phan- 
taenia.' 

•'  For  inirrn,  see  nstc,  and  compare  nys. 

c  Literally,  is  his  molestation,  pK, '  dolor,  luctua,  molcstip  ' 
Sim.  Lei. 

'  "  Exitium  graTe."     Schultbms. 

R  More  correctly,  perhups,  the  veins  and  tendons  of  hi^ 
skin  or  flesh.     See  Simon  in  la. 
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As  this  relates  to  the  judgment  that  overtakes 
the  wicked  man  himself,  what  follows  seems  to 
relate  to  his  family  and  his  dwelling,  which  had 
formed  his  '  confidence/ 

14.  *^  His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  from  his  tent, 
**  Desolation,  like  a  king  %  shall  march  against  it : 

15.  **  It  shall  dwell  in  his  tent,  which  is  no  longer  his  ; 
<^  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  over  his  habitation. 

16.  ^'  Beneath,  his  root  shall  be  bamed  up ; 
*^  Above,  his  bough  shall  wither* 

17.  **  His  memory  shall  perish  from  the  earth, 

*^  And  he  shall  have  no  name  on  its  surface^. 

18.  **  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness, 
*<  And  chased  out  of  the  world  ^ 

19.  ^*  He  shall  have  neither  son  nor  kinsman  among  hb 

people, 
**  Nor  any  remnant  in  the  places  of  his  sojourning. 

20.  *^  At  his  day  shall  those  that  follow  him  be  asto- 

nished, 
"  And  those  that  precede  him  shall  be  seized  with 
horror. 

21.  **  *  Ay,  these  are  the  dwellings  of  the  wicked, 

**  And  this  the  place  of  him  that  knew  not  El !' " 

At  his  judgment,  all  that  knew  him,  his  juniors 
and  seniors,  his  inferiors  and  superiors,  all  who 
followed  him,  and  all  who  preceded  him  in  the 
paths  of  life,  shall  be  struck  with  amazement  and 

•  iSoS  "  venustissime,  pro  ad  instar  regis," 

^  Or,  "  from  the  land." 

«  "  On  the  face  of  the  street/' 
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horror,  on  beholding  the  ruins  of  his  desolated  habi- 
tation :  they  shall  point  it  out  as  having  belonged 
to  one  who  fell  a  remarkable  Instance  of  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Providence.  Bildad  certainly 
means  to  insinuate,  that  the  case  of  Job,  with  re- 
spect to  his  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamities, 
being  so  similar  to  that  portrayed  in  the  parable, 
he  doubts  not  that  they  have  fallen  on  a  similar 
object  of  the  just  vengeance  of  the  Almighty, 


SECTION  X. 


Job's  Reply. 


Chap,  xix,  Ver.  1.  Then  answered  Job,  and  said  ; 

2.  How  long  will  you  grieve  my  aoul. 
And  crush  me  to  pieces  with  parables? 

3.  These  ten  times  should  you  revile  me, 

You  would  not  confound  me,  you  would  confirm  me. 

It  is  unkind,  and  to  no  purpose,  thus  to  humble 
and  depress  me  ;  you  do  not,  by  all  your  '  sayings' 
of  ihe  ancients,  make  me  to  mistrust  myself  in  my 
judgment  of  the  integrity  of  my  character.  You 
make  me  feel,  on  the  contrary,  more  firm  and  stre- 
nuous in  my  defence.  It  was,  indeed,  this  effect, 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Job  by  the  indiscrirainat- 
ing  imputations  of  his  friends,  which,  by  a  too  na- 
tural consequence,  led  him  to  that  bold  justification 
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of  himself,  which  raanifi^ted  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
for  whidi  he  is  judged.  His  friends'  treatment  (^ 
him  was,  indeed,  little  calculated  to  convince  him 
where  he  is  wrong : 

4>  Pe  it,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  in  error. 
With  me  ipy  error  will  remain. 

If  he  had  been  in  an  error,  he  was  in  an  error 
still :  they  had  produced  nothing  to  induce  him  to 
alter  bis  opinion.  From  what  follows.  Job  seems 
to  mean,  particularly  his  doctrine  concerning  Provi- 
dence, that  the  retribution  of  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  vice,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  world ;  but 
that  all  the  hopes  of  the  righteous  must  be  fixed 
on  a  world  to  come — here,  without  regard  to  his 
character,  he  may  be  a  miserable  suflferer. 

5.  If,  indeed,  you  will  glory  over  me, 
And  urge  against  my  reverses  * ; 

That  is,  if  you  are  determined  to  triumph  in  my 
defeat,  and  persist  in  the  argument,  that  my  rever- 
ses,— ^literally, '  my  stripping,*  as  a  bUsted  tree,  of 
its  leaves  and  fruit — are  alone  an  incontrovertible 
imd  sufficient  evidence  of  my  guilt ;  then,  indeed, 
my  guilt  is  evident,  and  must  be  great ;  and  you 
have  only  to  look  upon  me,  for  it  is  in  a  maoneir 
most  exemplary  that  God  has  afljicted  me  I 

*  *pn,  to  strip  off,  as  leaves  and  fruit  from  the  trees  ;  hence 
it  is  a  term  for  winter,  the  stripping  season.  In  Arabic,  *  carp- 
rit,  mutant,  invertitque  rem.' 
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6.  Note  here,  how  Eloah  hath  overturned  me'. 
And  his  toils  have  corepassed  me  about, 

'  Note  then,'  or  *  see  here,'  you  may  easily  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  that  God  has  brought  me  down,  per- 
verted my  path,  or  caught  me  in  his  net ;  you  may 
see  me  struggling  in  vain  in  the  hunter's  toils.  I 
am.  visibly,  that  poor,  snared  prey  that  your  last 
parable  portrays. 

7.  Behold,  I  complain  of  wrong,  but  am  not  heard  ; 
I  cry  aloud,  and  no  redress''. 

You  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim:  *  if  a  good 
man  call  upon  God  in  his  trouble,  he  will  hear  him, 
and  restore  him  to  prosperity.'  Vou  may  see,  then, 
in  my  situation,  proof  enough  against  me — as  the 
sages  describe  the  fate  of  the  wicked  man,  so  has  it 
happened  to  me. 

8.  He  hath  enclosed  my  way,  that  1  cannot  pass. 
And  hath  made  darkncs§  to  settle  on  my  path. 

9.  He  hath  atript  me  of  my  honour, 

And  removed  the  crown  from  my  head. 

10.  He  hath  broken  me  to  pieces  on  every  Bide,  and  I 

perish  ° ; 
And  he  hath  torn  up,  as  a  tree,  my  hope. 

11.  He  hatU  kindled  his  wrath  against  me, 
And  liQth  accounted  me  as  liis  enemy. 

12.  His  troops  have  assembled  togelJier, 

Aud  have  thrown  up  their  lines  against  me, 
And  have  encamped  around  my  tent. 

■  mv,  "  incurvavit,  illaqueavit,  invertit,  pervertit."  Sm.  Lex, 
*  No  interference,  no  judgment,  "  no  answer."     Goon. 

■  Pereo.    Schultenb, 
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He  acknowledges  himself  to  be  in  the  exact  situa* 
tion  described  in  the  parable :  '  destruction,  like  a 
king,  has  marched  against  him»  &c.*  And,  as  it  is 
said  of  the  wicked  tyrant,  he  shall  have  neither  son 
nor  kinsman  among  his  people,  &c. ;  so  has  it  been 
with  me,  while  I  yet  survive  to  see  it  with  my 
eyes: 

13.  He  hath  removed  my  brethren  fiir  from  me, 

And  my  fmmiliart  even  are  become  strangers  to  ma : 

14.  My  kinsfolk  and  my  friends  have  deserted  me; 
The  guests  at  my  house  have  forgotten  me  ! 

15.  Ay,  my  handmaids  have  regarded  me  as  a  stranger, 
An  alien  have  I  become  in  their  eyes. 

16.  I   have    called   to  my  servant,  and  he  would   not 

answer. 
With  my  own  lips  have  I  made  entreaties  to  him. 

17.  My  breath  has  become  strange  to  my  wife ; 
When  I  implore  *  her'  by  the  children  of  my  body ! 

18.  The  little  children,  also,  have  despised  me. 
When  I  arose,  they  would  talk  with  me\ 

39.  All  my  confidants  have  abhorred  me ; 

And  they  whom  I  loved  have  turned  against  me. 

It  should  seem,  from  this,  that  Job's  distress  had 
been  now  of  some  continuance,  sufficiently  long,  at 
least,  to  try  the  constancy  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  all  had  deserted  him  in  the  time  of 
need  ;  even  those,  who  had  formerly  partaken  of 
his  hospitality  remembered  him  no  more !  His  ser- 

•  a-nai,  *  to  talk  with,'  Numb.  xii.  8.  Zach.  i.  9 ;  « to  talk 
about,*  Deut.  vi.  9. 
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vants  no  longer  respected  their  master,  and  even 
his  wife  had  treated  him  with  neglect  and  cruelty. 
Even  the  little  children  had  caught  the  infection  of 
their  exanaple,  and,  accustomed  to  see  him  treated 
by  everybody  with  neglect  and  contempt,  had 
grown  rudely  familiar  with  him.  A  finished  pic- 
ture of  contempt:  especially  when  we  consider  the 
very  great  respect  wont  to  be  paid  by  the  young 
to  tlie  aged  in  ancient  times  !  It  might  well  be  so, 
the  confidant  of  his  most  secret  thoughts, — "  the 
friend,  that  was  unto  him  as  his  own  soul,"  had 
taken  part  against  him  ;"  judging  him,  as  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar  had  done,  to  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim of  divinejustice  for  some  enormous  sins.  And, 
besides  all  this,  that  his  calamity  might  be  com- 
plete, he  was  suffering  in  the  extremes  of  a  pain- 
ful and  loathsome  disease,  which  required  more  than 
ever  the  soothing  attendance  of  those  who  had  now 
deserted  him  in  his  distress. 

20.  My  l>oneH  stick  out  through  my  skin  and  my  flesh, 
And  I  myself  eject  '  what  wan'  consumed   '  by'  my 
teeth". 
To  such  a  state,  as  they  beheld,  was  he  reduced, 
— should   they   not  treat    liim   with    compassion, 
instead  of  turning  against  him? 

In  the  Rrm  of  these  lines  I  follow  Mr.  Good.  He  translates 
the  secOTid, "  and  in  the  skin  of  my  teeth  am  1  dissolved."  The 
translation  here  given,  supposes  3  in  -ngz  to  be  radical.  The 
signification  of  t!ie  line  is,  however,  very  uncertain ;  only  this 
is  clear,  he  means  to  describe  the  most  extreme  and  distress- 
iii^  symptoms  of  his  disorder. 
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3L  Pity  me,  pit/  me  I  ye  that  are  my  frieiids» 
For  the  hand  of  Eloah  hath  smitten  me  1 

22.  Why  would  ye  pertecate  me,  like  El, 

And  not  (as  he)  be  satisfied  with  my  flesh  t 


The  meaning  of  these  two  last  lines  is  somewhat 
obscure ;  but  I  beliere  the  sentiment  expressed  to 
be  this :  It  is  e?ident,  that  I  am  a  victim  stridden 
by  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  you  would  do  as  Qod  is 
doing,  convinoed  that  Ood  is  right  in  his  judgment: 
you  would  set  yourseWes  on  his  side  against  me, 
and,  as  it  were,  run  me  down. — But  why,  if  you 
do  so,  why  are  you  not,  like  God,  satisfied  with 
•  the  destruction  of  my  flesh,'  which  you  see  is 
fast  being  accomplished?  the  chastisements  of 
Eloah,  my  covenant  Gkxl,  the  Author  of  eternal  life 
to  me,  can  go  no  further,  in  virtue  of  his  engage- 
ments. Where,  therefore,  you  see  Qod  himself 
finishing  his  infliction,  why  would  you  go  further, 
and  indulge  your  own  maliciousness ;  and,  when  I 
should  be  the  object  of  your  pity,  still  keep  pursu* 
ing  me  with  invectives,  and  grieving  my  soul  with 
the  most  cruel  accusations  ? 

Job  despairs  of  this  present  life,  and  has  gloomy 
and  erroneous  thoughts  respecting  the  dispensation 
of  Providence  over  its  afiairs ;  but  he  never  doubts 
respecting  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  through  the 
covenant  of  his  EUohim.  No :  if  he  can  once  escape 
from  the  present  scene  of  confusion  and  of  Divine 
anger,  ••  where  all  things  happen  alike  to  all,**  the 
abode  of  the  dead  will  be  a  safe  retreat  fi)r  him,  till 
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the  '  indignation'  and  '  reign  of  evil*  be  overpast. 
There  God  '  would  set  him  a  fised  time,  and  vrould 
remember  him.'  Then  '  should  he  call,  and  he 
would  answer  him,'  and  come  forth  to  a  blessed  re- 
surrection. This,  the  covenant,  which  God  had 
estabUshed  with  the  believing  patriarchs,  ascer- 
tained ;  and  they  knew  that  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished through  '  the  woman's  seed :'  when  "  a  man 
should  die  that  shall  hve,"  and '  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven should  come  with  the  ten  thousands  of  his 
saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  &c.' 

It  is  on  the  occasion  before  us,  that  the  afflicted 
Job  is  illuminated  with  '  the  spirit  of  revelation,' 
and  enabled  to  state,  with  particular  clearness,  the 
hope  he  cherished  in  his  future  Redeemer.  The 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  statement  of  the 
truth  with  which  his  mind  labours,  fully  discovers 
tlie  strength  of  his  conviction  concerning  it,  and  his 
sense  of  its'  importance. 

23.  Oh,  that  ray  words  might  now  be  written  down  I 
Oh,  that  they  might  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  I 

24.  With  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  lead. 

That  they  might  be  carved  for  ever  on  a  rock  *  I 

■  Or,  "fora  te3tiraony,"asij^  cTidently  means  in  the  almost 
eimilar  passage,  Isa.  xxs.  8,  0.  Mr.  Good  observes  in  his 
notes,  we  have  here  pointed  out  the  three  different  modes  of 
writing  in  very  ancient  times,  wliich  he  illustrates  from  Pliny 
xiii.  1 1.  "  At  first  men  wrote  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm  and 
the  bark  of  certain  other  trees  ;  but  afterwards,  public  docu- 
ments were  preserved  on  leaden  platvt  or  sheets,  ard  those  of  a 
private  nature  on  war  and  linen.  The  still  more  durable  mode 
of  jiculplTire  on  the  rock,  would  doubtless  soon  enter  into  the  jma- 
glufttions  of  men." 
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His  earnest  wish  is  expressed,  in  the  original, 
with  great  emphasis — ^he  wishes  it  not  merely  to  be 
written  down  on  a  common  tablet,  but  with  an  iron 
style  on  a  sheet  of  lead,  ay,  sculptured  on  a  rock, 
for  a  perpetual  testimony  to  all  succeeding  genera* 
tions. 

25.  "  Thmt  I  do  know'  my  Living  Redeemer*  ; 

**  That  at  the  end  %  he  shall  stand  upon  earth  ^ : 

26.  **  And  after  I  awake  *,  shall  this  be  brought  to  pass', 
<<  That  I  sliall  see  Eloah  of  my  flesh*.'* 

*  Or  more  strongly,  *  that  I,  I  do  know,'  or,  *  hare  got  a 
knowledge  of.' 

*  Or,  as  some  would  render,  '*  ever  living." 

•  •  In  the  latter  days,'  •'  At  last."  Good.  "  At  the  last 
day."     Dr.  Ha  lbs. 

'  hsru^P  will  admit  of  several  renderings.  Mr.  Good  sa3rs, 
**  will  ascend  his  tribunal  as  a  judge."  But  rather,  *  will  stand 
up'  as  a  redeemer,  as  my  deliverer  and  avenger  at  the  haod  of 
death,  who  is  now  seizing  upon  me.  We  frequently  find 
Syoy,  expressing  the  action  of  an  adversary  or  avenger  *  stand- 
ing up  against  another  ;'  as  Amos  vii.  9  ;  Isa.  xxxi.  2,  *\fipmay 
mean,  in  the  passage  before  us,  not  the  earth  upon  which  the 
Redeemer  rises  up,  but  **  dust,"  put  figuratively  for  the  state  of 
the  dead,  i.e.  death,  the  adversary,  against  whom  the  Redeemer 
stands  up — we  might  then  render,  *^  he  shall  stand  up  against 
death."  Compare  Is^a.  xxvi.  19.  Dan.  xii.  2,  Job  vii.  21.  Hosea 
xiii.  14,  and  Rev.  xx.  14. 

Schultens  translates,  "  Hanc  meam  camem  inde  vindicaturus, 
carcere  mortis  spoliato." 

•  I  take  mp  for  the  infinitive  with  its  suffix,  "  to  excitaxi 
meum,"  a  construction  common  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

'  Either  dividing  the  letters  thus  nKn  IpJ,  or  according  to  the 
received  division,  considering  ^Dp:  as  used  impersonally,  **  when 
I  arise"  from  the  sleep  of  death,  '*  shall  this"  great  event  **  be 
brought  to  pass,"  or  **  shall  come,"  or  **  be  brought  round." 
Thus  urpn  is  applied,  chap.  i.  5.  We  also  find  ninpn  used  for  a 
revolution  of  time,  as  Exod.  zxxiv.  22. 1  Sam.  i.  SO,    Compare 
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This,  '  the  hope  of  his  calling,'  is  what  Job  would 
have  to  be  committed  to  writing,  so  as  never  to  be 
obliterated.  This  was  the  hope  that  cheered  his 
mind  in  the  prospect  of  death,  wiien  this  world 
could  present  none.  When  once  he  should  be  re- 
leased from  his  suffering  body,  all  would  be  well. 

I — he  says  with  emphasis — I  do  know,  or 
'  have  acquired  the  knowledge' — and  we  are  to  take 
the  term,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  as  expressing 
a  real  acquaintance  with  the  person  known,  and 
that  he  was  ascertained  to  be  to  him,  indeed,  what 
be  calls  him.  Tiiis  sense  of'  knowing'  is  so  fre- 
quent, both  in  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, that  particular  instances  need  not  be  ad- 
duced. Only  compare  one  declaration  of  our  Lord 
himself,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh, 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou 
hast  given  him ;  and  this  is  life  eternal,  lo  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  Our  Liturgy  uses  the  term  in  the 
same  full, — perhaps,  v/e  may  say,  true  philosophi- 
cal sense, — Ibr,  to  know  of  good,  and  not  to  appre- 

the  Syriac  aoj,  ipj.  Parkhursl  renders  the  line,  "  and  here- 
after my  skin  shall  compass  this  hotly."  "And  lahallbe  en- 
compassed with  oiy  skin."  Mr.  Good  observes;  "most  ver- 
sions regard  "p:  as  an  Arabic  term  ;"  "  ni«n  is  an  Arabic  term, 
too,  signifying  'disease,'"  "And  after  the  disease  has  de- 
Biroyed  my  skin." 

t  nCDC,  "  ex  corne  meft,"  "  of  my  flesh  ;"  i.  e. "  of  my  nature 
and  kindred."  See  Gen.  ii.  S3.  "  Flesh  of  my  flesh,  (-iipso)  is 
this." 
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dat0»  to  acknowledge,  and  esteem  it  as  sndi,  is  not 
to  know  it-»**  In  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our 
eternal  life.'* 

''  I  know  '  that'  my  Redeemer  li?etb**— -or,  mora 
literally,  I  know  my  '  living  Redeemer*— or,  •  my 
Redeemer  *  who  is'  life,*— or,  who  is  *  the  living  onet' 
•^and  living  in  an  eminent  sense, '  always  Uving.' 
The  translators  of  the  Septuagint  version  understood 
the  term  here,  *  the  everlasting,'  Atymo^ :  as  Job 
had  before  expressed  himself,  **  when  he  shall  die 
that  shall  live." 

This  knowledge^  therefore,  was  the  early  dawn 
of  that  revelation,  which  manifested  '  the  second 
Adam'  as  a  *  quickening  spirit,' — revealed  him,  to 
whom  '  the  Father  had  given  to  have  life  in  him- 
self— *  to  raise  the  dead/  and  to  quicken  whom  he 
will.'  *  In  him/  says  St.  John,  speaking  of  the 
Divine  Word  as  being  in  the  beginning  *  with  Ood,' 
and  creating  all  things — ''  In  him  was  life ;  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men."  As  he  calls  him  in  his 
epistle,  *•  the  word  of  life" — "  that  eternal  life  which 
was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 
He  speaks  of  the  very  person  of  the  incarnate  God 
—"whom  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled."  So,  out  of  many  other  scriptures 
— what  St.  Paul  saith,  "For  ye  are  dead,  and 
your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;  when  Christ, 
who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory."  But  compare  especially 
what  the  glorified  Redeemer  himself  says,  in  the 
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vision  of  the  Revelation,  where  we  have  a  full  pro- 
phetic manifestation  of  all  that  Job  expected  in  the 
person  of  his  living  redeemer;'  *'  Fear  not;  I  am 
the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen ; 
and  have  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Death'." 

The  term  Redeemer,  too,  is  carefully  to  be 
noticed.  '  The  Redeemer' — or, '  avenger  of  blood,' 
— was  an  important  character  among  mankind  in 
these  early  ages.  It  was  a  title  given  to  that  kins- 
man who,  in  right  of  blood,  stood  up  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  reduced,  his  captured,  or  his  mur- 
dered relative;  in  this  character,  he  might  reclaim 
his  alienated  property ;  or  might  deliver  or  ransom 
him  from  the  hand  of  his  captors;  and  was  especially 
called  upon,  by  the  primeval  laws  of  society,  to 
avenge  his  blood  upon  his  murderers.  Hence,  in 
the  character  of  a  redeemer,  is  included — but 
always  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  representa- 
tive relation  by  blood — that  of  a  repurchaser,  or  ran- 
somer ;  of  the  rescuer,  or  deliverer,  by  force  of  arms  ; 
and  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  to  prosecute  the  mur- 
derer. And  fortunate  was  he,  in  those  days,  "whose 
redeemer  was  mighty,"  and  was  known  to  be  ready 
to  afford  him  protection,  or  avenge  his  wrongs. 

Under  such  a  character,  therefore,  was  the  future 
Saviour  represented  to  the  believers  of  the  patri- 
archal church ;  and  if  he  answered  truly  to  this 
type,  he  must  necessarily  be  one  born  in  the  same 
'  Rev.  i.  17,Stc. 
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fiEunily, '  a  relation  by  blood' — *  as  children*  of  the 
game  family  '  are  partakers'  of  the  same  '  flesh  and 
blood/  he  must  take  part  of  the  same,  or  he  could 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  their  redeemer.  But  the 
first  promise  to  mankind,  respecting  the  '  womanV 
seed,  that  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  showed 
this  mystery.  Though  '  the  Lord  from  heaven,'  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  was  expected  as  the 
great  deliverer ;  yet  he  was  also  to  be  "  the  seed'*  of 
**  Eve,**  *  the  mother  of  all  living.*  There  seems  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  very  ancient 
believers  in  Elobim  were  ignorant  of  the  twofcdd 
nature  of  the  person  of  our  Lord.  They  knew 
nothing,  of  course,  respecting  Abraham,  or  David,  or 
Bethlehem ;  but  they  knew  that  the  *  Lord  from 
heaven,'  whom  they  expected  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  was  '  to  be  made  of  a  woman,'  and  was 
to  come  into  the  flesh.' 

The  expectation  of  Job,  respecting  the  Redeemer, 
was  grounded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  revelations 
which  had  already  been  made  to  the  church: — 
That  at  some  subsequent  period — or,  •'  in  the  last 
days,"  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation  of 
providence,  when,  according  to  the  frequent  phrase- 
ology of  the  sacred  writers,  *•  this  world"  should  be 
giving  place  to  *  the  world  to  come,'  his  •  Living  Re- 
deemer' would  '  stand  upon  the  earth* — or,  per- 
haps, *  stand  or  rise  up  against  death.' 

The  events  of  both  advents  of  our  blessed  Lord 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  view  of  the  reve- 
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lation  which  had  excited  the  hope  of  Job  and  of  the 
patriarchal  believers  ;  but  the  grand  final  issue  of 
these  events,  the  triumphs  of  the  victorious  Re- 
deemer over  sin  and  death,  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  people,  would  chiefly  engage  their  expectations. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  given  them  distinctly  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  two  advents  of  Christ :  that, 
"  in  the  end  of  the  world,  he  should  appear  once  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;"  and, 
having  by  his  ownsclf  purged  our  sins,  should  sit 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  till 
the  restitution  of  all  things  ;  and  then  finally  "  appear 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation." — Per- 
haps they  saw  not  clearly  the  distinct  arrangement 
and  seasons  of  the  events  ;  even  the  views  of  the 
subsequent  Jewish  church  were  involved  in  much 
obscurity  respecting  them.  The  whole  era,  indeed, 
from  the  incarnation,— or  from  the  resurrection  to 
the  final  triumph  and  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head, 
may  well  be  included  in  the  rising  or  standing  up 
of  the  Redeemer  upon  the  '  earth' — or  against  the 
reign  of  '  death'  to  overthrow  it.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  argue  from  analogy,  that  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  patriarchal  church  could  see,  in  the 
appointed  sacrifices  of  their  covenant,  the  type  of 
him,  '  who  by  his  death  should  destroy  death,  and 
by  his  rising  again  should  restore  them  to  ever- 
lasting life." 

The  resurrection   from  the  dead  thus   brought 
about,  '  when  a  man  should  die  that  should  live,' 
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and  whose  call  he  should  wait  as  a  separate  spirit 
in  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  was  evidently  what 
Job  is  now  looking  forward  to ;  when  the  victorious 
Redeemer  should  stand  up»  and  Job  '  should  stand 
in  his  lot  at  the  last  day/ — **  And  after  I  awake 
shall  this  be  brought  to  pass,  that  I  shall  see  Ebah 
of  my  flesh/*  that  is,  (as  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,)  Eloah,  who  has  taken  man*s  na- 
ture upon  him, — '  the  incarnate  Qod'— >I  shall  see 
him,  who  is  *  the  woman's  seed,'  and  at  the  same 
time,  *  the  Lord  from  heaven/  I  shall  see  this 
*  wonderful  kinsman,*  my  '  Ever-living  Redeemer,* 
who  must  be  both  Ood  and  man  ;  the  Everlasting- 
Self-existing,  bom  into  his  own  creation,  Jehovah. 

Job  continues,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  consider  it 
as  part  of  that  which  he  would  have,  carved  on  a 
rock  for  ever : 

27.  Inasmuch'  as  I  m}'8elf  shall  behold  him  mine*, 

And  mine  eyet  ahall  tee  him,  and  not  *  as*  a  stranger*; 
The  desires^  of  my  breast  ^  will  be  fulfilled. 

•  yffn  may  be  rendered,  •  since,'  *  when,'  *  because/  But  I 
question  whether  the  construction  of  this  sentence  will  admit 
of  its  being  translated  *  whom,*  as  the  connected  clause  n^a  iSa 
is  without  the  conjunction. 

•>  ^,  •  mihi/  *»  quern  ego  videbo  meum."  Sohultiks.  ^  often 
signifies  *  possession  ;'  and  it  is  used  in  Gen.  xlviii.  5.  in  the 
peculiar  sense  required  in  the  present  interpretation,  •  for  pos- 
session in  the  relation  of  nearest  kindred ;'  **  and  now  thy  two 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh/'— **  are  mine,  on  ^,— as  Reuben 
and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine,  ^S,  and  thine  issue,  which  thou 
begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine,  ■]*?." 

«  "It,  *  a  foreigner,'  *  stranger,'  *  visiter,'  is  frequently  used 
respecting  him  who  is  a  stranger  in  regard  of  blood  or  kin« 
dred ;  as  Deut.  zxv.  5. 
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This  was  •  all  his  hope  and  all  his  desire,'  and 
that  which  would  be  fulfilled  at  the  appointed 
time,  he  should  himself  see,  with  his  own  eyes :  his 
'  LIVING  RBDEEMER,' '  Eloah  of  his  flesh,'  he  should 
see  him.  not  merely  as  '  every  eye  shall  see  him,' 
he  shall  see  hira '  as  his  own; — not  as  a  stranger,' 
but  as  his  kinsman,  coming,  in  right  of  blood,  to 
redean  him  from  the  hand  of  death.  Thus  could  he 
anticipate  the  triumphant  boast  of  the  apostle, 
"  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades,  where  is 
thy  victory  r' 

Emboldened  by  this  persuasion  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  '  LIVING  REDEEMER,"  the  afflicted  sufierer, 
feeling  himself  injured  and  insuhed  by  his  friends, 
reminds  them,  that  he  has  a  powerful  protector, 
who  is  no  unconcerned  spectator,  and  may  be  the 
avenger  of  his  wrongs. 

28.  When   ya   would   say,   "  How   shall   we   persecute 

him  ?" 
And  a  ground  of  accuaalion '  is  Invented  against  me. 

29.  Fear  for  yourselves  the  approach  of  llie  sword  ; 

For  animosity''  is  an  iniquity  '  punished  by'  the  sword. 
So  that  ye  shall  discover  that  there  is  a  judgment'. 

'  r\'h2  literally  the  reins,  but  figurativeiy  the  secret  and  fer- 
vent desires  of  the  mind. 

•  Or,  'pna  may  be  translated, '  at  my  appointed  time,' '  in  the 
decree  coneeming  me,' 

"  Reposita  eat  hfec  spes  in  sinu  tneo."     Vulgate. 

■  T3T  tjni?,  "  root  of  a  word  or  discourse,"     "  Radix  causse, 

promaterid  litis — c  r  Im  in  a  t  ion  i  s— condemn  ationis  ;  nempeomna 

illnd,  unde  amici  hactenus  Jobum  improbum  esse,  aut  liypocri- 

tam,  erincere  voluerant."     Scbultesb. 

*  nwi  properly '  the  rage  of  an  angry  mind.'  Tliia  is  <  among 
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Job  could  but  suspect  his  friends  of  having  con- 
spired together  to  afflict  him  in  his  distress ;  he 
had  to  accuse  them  of  injurious  and  calumniating 
language, — ^the  language  of  *  rancorous  hatred.' 
But  did  they  think  that  they  might  calumniate  their 
fallen  friend,  and  insult  his  misfortunes  with  impu- 
nity ?  Let  them  remember,  however  contemptible 
he  was  become  in  their  eyes,  that  his  *  Redeemer 
was  mighty:'  they  had  need  to  fear  his  avenging 
sword,  when  he  should  arise ;  for  they  might  find, 
to  their  cost,  that  the  Redeemer  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  wrongs  of  his  brethren,  and  call  their 
persecutors  to  strict  account :  and,  certainly, '  ani- 
mosity,' *  causeless  anger,' '  the  burning  of  rage,*  as 
it  were,  against  a  poor  helpless  and  depressed  man^ 
would  be  deemed  a  proper  object  of  the  Redeem- 
er's avenging  sword.  Job  seems  to  have  before 
him  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam :  **  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all, 
and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them, 
of  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly 
commilled,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches,  which  un- 
godly sinners  have  spoken  against  him*." 

Thus  the  faith  of  Job,  *  though  it  is  tried  by  fire,' 

the  iniquities  of  the  sword,*  i.  c.  one  crime  among  others  worthjr 
to  be  punished  by  the  sword. 

«  Perhaps,  **  so  that  ye  may  acknowledge,**  or,  **  come  to 
know,**  the  all-sufficiency  '  of  Shaddai !'  or,  that  ye  may 
know  destruction. 

•  Jude,  ver.  14,  15. 
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in  the  prospect  of  '  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
"  is  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory."  But 
still  it  is  needful,  in  the  eyes  of  his  chastising 
Father,  that  Job,  "  for  a  season,'"  should  remain  "  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptation."  The  pre- 
cious gold  will  not  be  lost  in  this  furnace ;  but  it  must 
consume  all  his  dross, and  he  will  know  that  God, "  in 
very  faithfulness,  has  caused  him  to  be  troubled." 


SECTION  XI. 
Znpkar's  Second  Address, 
Chap.  xz.  Yer.  I.    Then  answered  Zopliar  the  Naarna- 
thlte,  and  said : 

2.  Therefore  would  my  agitated  thoughts  make  me  reply. 
And  because  '  of  this'  is  my  hurry  within  me. 

3.  I  would  liear  the  reproof  of  my  shame  ! 

And  the  spirit  of  my  understanding  shall  answer  for 

me', 
Threatened,  in  common  with  the  other  friends,  by 
Job,  with  the  vengeance  of  his  Redeemer,  and  a 
judgment  to  come,  for  their  calumny  and  mali- 
cious persecution  of  him  in  his  distress,  Zophar 
e.\pre3ses  the  agitation  and  indignity  that  he  feels, 
and  can  scarce  restrain  at  such  a  suggestion.  He 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  shameful  charge  brought 
against  him  ;  he  should  know  well  how  to  rebut  the 

•  Mr.  Good  translates, 

Whilher  would  my  tumult  transport  me, 

And  how  far  my  agitation  witiiin  me. 

"  I  have  heard  (sayst  tliou)  the  charge  of  my  reproai'h  ; 

"  And  the  spirit  of  my  uuderstandiug  shall  answer  for  rae." 
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accusation ;  and  he  proceeds  again  to  conflnoiit  Job 
with  another  celebrated  '  saying*  or  *  parable*  of  an- 
tiquity. 

4.  This  surely  thou  luut  known  from  of  old» 

Prom  the  time  that  nuui  was  placed  npon  earth. 

Certainly,  this  important  fact  you  will  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  always  established  by  the  expe* 
rience  of  all  preceding  ages;  or,  you  have  ob- 
served it  to  be  the  coinmon  declaration  of  all  our 
sages  from  the  most  remote  antiquity : 

6.  That  **  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short  % 
^*  And  the  joy  of  the  profane  but  for  a  moment. 

6.  **  Though  his  exaltation  mount  up  to  the  heavenS| 
**  And  his  head  touch  the  clouds : 

7*  '*  In  his  evolution  altogether  shall  he  perish, 
"  They  who  saw  him  shall  wiy.  Where  is  he  ^  ? 

8,  '<  He  shall  fly  away  like  a  dream,  and  cannot  be 
found  % 
**  And  he  shall  vanish  as  a  vision  of  the  night 

■  anp,  brevis  ex  Arab.  Sm.  Lax.  More  literally,  '•  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  but  a  short  *  affair/"  or  *<  soon 
called  in." 

*  y?j  signifies  •  to  evolve,  or  turn  round ;'  bence  'rw,  a  wheel, 
-D,  •*  adverbium  temporis,  *  dum'  vel  *  cum'  exprimit."  •  t^Tiile 
in  his  evolution'  nyjS  **  prorsus,  omnind,  q.  d.  purum  putum." 
The  metaphor,  I  conceive,  is  the  comparisou,  still  usual,  of  the 
changes  and  reverses  of  human  fortune  to  the  rotation  of  a 
wheel. 

c  And  "  they  shall  not  find  it,  or  him :"  the  allusion  is  to  those 
dreams  which  men  feel  sensible  they  have  had,  but  have  lost 
them  on  a  sudden,  and  cannot  recover  them. 
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9.  "  The  eye  had  canght  a  glimpse  of  Wm,  but  cannot 
repeat  it ', 
"  And  never  again  shall  his  place  behold  him*'. 

10.  "  Hi8  children  shall  seek  to  please  the  poor, 

"  And  their  hands  make  restitution  from  his  labour. 

1 1.  "  His  bones  were  filled  with  his  secret  sin, 

"  Aiid  with  him  in  the  dust  it  shall  lie  down'.'* 

If  this  translation  has  given  the  true  sense  of  the 
two  last  verses,  there  seems  to  be  a  contrast  be- 
tween those  crimes  of  oppression,  for  the  injuries  of 
which,  the  poorest  now  demand  satisfaction  of  his 
unprotected  children ;  and  those  secret  sins,  of 
which  his  inmost  parts  were  full :  these  follow  him, 
as  it  were,  to  his  grave. 

Another  parable  or  saying  is,  probably,  begun  to 
be  quoted  at  this  place. 

12.  "  Though  wickedness  should  be  sweet  in  his  mouth, 
*'  And  he  conceal  it  under  his  tongue; 

13.  "  He  be  lender  of  it,  and  will  not  let  it  go, 

"  But  retain  it  still  ou  his  palate ; 

14.  "  His  food  shall  turn  on  his  stomach! 

"  It  shall  be  the  gall  of  asps  within  him !" 

'  Or,  with  Mr.  Good, 

"The  eye  shall  glance  on  him  and  do  no  more." 
'  Or, '  and  it — the  eye — shall  not  again  see  him  in  his  place.* 
*  The  reudering  of  these  two  verses  h  involved  in  great  un- 
certainly.     Mr.  Good  suggests,  and  su]^rta  at  considerable 
length,  the  following: 

"  His  children  shall  wander  about  beggu-s, 

■'  And  his  branches  be  involved  in  his  iniquity  ; 

*'  His  secret  lusts  shall  follow  his  bones, 

*'  Yea,  they  shall  press  uiwn  him  in  tb«  duit.'* 
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A  very  striking  picture  of  the  sinner  *  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season/  and  of  the  awful 
retribution.  He  is  compared  to  a  person  trying  to 
retain,  as  long  as  possible,  some  delicious  morsel 
in  his  mouth,  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  its  taste. 
But  this  very  dainty,  when  he  has  swallowed  it, 
proves  the  most  virulent  poison  of  asps.  And,  as 
it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  if  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  instead  of  the  enjoyment  of  sinful  pleasure^ 
be  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  very  similar  shall  be 
the  issue ;  it  shall  be  as  a  load  of  unwholesome 
food  upon  his  stomach,  which  he  shall  nauseate  and 
eject. 

15.  ''  Though  he  glut  himself  with  riches,  yet  shall  he 

vumit  them  up. 
*<  El  shall  cast  them  furth  from  his  bowels. 

16.  **  He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps, 

"  And  the  tongue  of  a  viper  shall  kill  him.*' 

That  is,  the  wealth,  which  his  greedy  avarice  has 
gotten,  shall,  in  its  effects,  be  as  though  he  had 
been  sucking  the  poison  from  the  asp,  &c. 

The  following  verses  seem  to  intimate,  heaven 
will  sometimes  punish  the  wicked  man  with  a 
drought : 

17.  <'  He  shall  not  see  the  rills  of  the  streams, 
**  The  torrents  of  honey  and  butter. 

18.  **  *  Though*  he  return  to  labour,  yet  shall  he  not  cat; 
•*  Sterility  *  shall   be'  his   recompense,  and  nothing 

shall  he  taete  *. 

*  See  Mr*  Good's  translation,  and  notes. 
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The  allusion  is  to  those  spots  industriously  wa- 
tered by  artificial  reservoirs  and  channels,  which, 
at  the  wonted  season,  are  filled  with  the  floods  and 
torrents,  and  convey  ihem  throughout  the  planta- 
tion. But  God  may  be  expected  to  withhold  the 
showers  of  heaven,  because  of  the  sinner's  trans- 
gressions. 

19.  "  Because  he  hath  violently  handled  die  orphan  of 

the  poor ", 
"  Ransacking  the  house,  instead  of  building  it  up. 

20.  *'  Because  he  knew  no  rest  to  his  appetite, 

"  Nor  could  the  object  of  his  desire  be  extorted  frora 
him. 

21.  "  There  was  no  remnant  of  his  food, 

"  Therefore  could  none  expect  his  bounty." 

The  whole  is  the  picture  of  the  greedy,  avari- 
cious man,  who  spent  all  upon  himself  and  would 
spare  nothing  for  the  poor.  The  judgment  that 
awaits  such  an  one  from  God  is  next  set  forth. 

22.  "  With  belli  his  haiida  M\\  shall  lie  be  in  want; 
"  Every  lot  of  calamity  shall  befal  him. 

23.  "  It  shall  be,  that,  while  he  is  filling  his  belly, 

"  Hk  shall  send  against  him  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath, 
"  And  rain  it  upon  him  while  he  is  eating. 

24.  "  '  Though'  he  shall  flee  fi-om  the  clashing  steel, 
"  The  brazen  bow  shall  transfix  him. 

'  Mr.  Good  ;  or,  the  pledge,  or  deposit.     Sim.  Lbx. 

''  asQ  signilies  to  strike,  or  place  both  hands  together,  either 
to  clap  them,  or  to  increase  their  capacity  of  holding.  Hence, 
in  Syriac,  it  means '  to  be  sulfitient,'  and  also  '  lo  receive,'  or 
*  have  the  capacity  of  receiving.'     Compare  1  Kings,  xx.  lo. 
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25.  '<  Let  him  draw  it  out,  and  it  iIiaII  come  from  hia 

entrails ; 
"  Ay.  the  crimsoned  shaft •  from  his  gall! 
<*  Terrors  shall  come  npon  him. 

26.  '<  All  darkness  treasured  in  reserve  for  him : 
**  A  fire,  not  blown»  shall  consume  him, 

**  And  shall  destroy  what  is  left  in  his  tent^. 

27.  ^'  The  heavens  shall  declare  his  wickedness. 
**  And  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him. 

28.  **  The  increase  of  his  house  shall  go  into  captivity, 
*^  Dispersed  abroad  in  the  day  of  His  wrath. 

29.  ^'  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  wicked  man  from  Elohin, 
*<  And  the  portion  ordained  him  from  £1." 


SECTION  XII. 
Job*s  Reply. 

Chap.  xzi.  Ver.  1 .  And  Job  answered  and 

2,  Hear  attentively  my  speech, 

And  this  may  produce  an  alteration  in  your  minds. 

3.  Bear  with  me  while  I  speak, 

Thougli  afterwards  you  deride  my  declaration. 

The  notion  of  a  just  and  visible  retribution  of 
Providence,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  is  the 
point  the  friends  still  maintain,   and  continue  to 

'  Perhaps,  *  red,  fiery-looking,  like  the  glare  of  lightning,  or 
of  a  carbuncle.' 

**  Perhaps,  these  lines  should  be  rendered, 

Upon  him  are  terrors — all  is  darkness. 

He  is  hidden  in  His  secret  places  ; 

A  fire  not  blown  consumes  him  ; 

III  goeth  it  with  him  that  is  Isft  in  his  tent 
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urge  against  Job.  Job  has  something  to  advance 
against  this,  which  he  thinks  may  well  refute  their 
notions — if  not,  let  them,  at  any  rate,  give  him  a 
patient  hearing : 

4.  For  me — after  the  manner  of  man,  are  my  reflections, 
And  whatever  is  '  matter'  of  observation,    my  spirit 

ehiill  not  curtail. 

That  is,  I  would  be  understood  to  be  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men,  stating  things  as  they  ac- 
tually appear,  and  are  open  to  common  observation ; 
not  scrupling  to  describe  facts  just  as  they  are.  This 
will  be  enough  to  refute  your  notions  of  the  provi- 
dential dealings  of  God  with  man  in  this  present 
life. 

5.  Attend  to  me,  and  wonder, 

And  lay  your  hand  on  your  mouth. 

6.  For  while  I  record,  I  shudder, 
And  trembling  seizeth  my  flesh. 

Job  is  about  to  speak  of  the  visible  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  ;  it  was  a  matter  awfully  mysterious ! 
however,  it  was  a  fact ;  and  must  be  contemplated, 
by  those  who  fear  God,  in  silent  astonishment. 
Job  trembled  to  think  of  the  real  state  of  Ihe  case, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  occasion  to  temptation  and 
stumbling  which  it  gave  to  many  minds. 

7.  It  ia  notorious  *  that  the  wicked  live ", 
They  grow  old,  ay,  are  great  in  strength. 

'  jmo,  Dot,  I  think,  a  particle,  tut,  as  in  ihe  fourth  verse, "  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  or  of  obser^-ation."  It  a  obvious.  Com- 
pare StH.  Ln.    Or,  it  will  be  ihtt  which  will  be  productive  of 
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8.  Their  seed  is  established  with  them  in  their  presence. 
And  their  offspring  befure  their  eyes : 

9.  Their  houses  are  <  in*  peace  without  alarm. 
And  no  rod  of  Eloah  is  upon  them. 

10.  Their  bull  gendereth,  and  faileth  not» 

Their  cow  calveth,  and  casteth  not  her  young*. 

11.  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock, 
And  their  children  are  frisking  *  with  delight  :* 

12.  They  rise  up  to  the  tabor  and  harp, 

And  make  merry  at  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 

13.  They  wear  away  their  days  in  pleasure, 

And  quietly^  descend  to  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

14.  Yet  they  say  unto  El,  *'  depart  from  us, 
"  For  we  desire  not  to  know  thy  ways." 

15.  **  What  is  Shaddai,  that  we  should  serve  him  ? 

*^  And   what  shall  we  be  profited  if  we   pray  unto 
him?" 

16.  L#o,  not  in  their  own  hands  is  their  prosperity. 
The  counsel'  of  the  wicked  be  far  from  me ! 

That  is  to  say,  I  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
such  is  often  seen  to  be  the  prosperous  state  of 
wicked  people ;  and,  such  the  effect  of  that  prosperity 
on  their  minds,  that  they  openly  attest  their  opinion 
to  be,  that  religion  is  of  no  use,  and  give  up  its  pro- 
fession.    God  forbid,  says  Job,  that  I  should  agree 

the  sigh  of  acquiescence  in  my  opinion,  or  of  condolence  with 

Die. 

*  Or,  *  enjoy  life,'  *  live  in  prosperity;*  strictly,  *are  wont  to 

live,'  &c. 

*  *'  Intumuit  et  non  nauseavit," — **  excludit  facile  partu  et 
non  orbuta  est." 

*•  Simon,  Good. 

«  Mr.  Good  conceives,  •*  advocacy,  apology  for." 
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witli  them  in  their  sentiments.     I  know,  all  the  ^| 

wliile,  that  the  God,  whom  tiiey  forget,  and  not  ^M 

themselves,  is  the  author  of  their  prosperity ;  but  ^| 

still,  such  is  the  fact,  they  live  without  God  in  the  ^| 

world,  and  yet  God  doth  prosper  them !    And  Job  ^| 

goes  on  to  ask.  How  often  those  visible  interposi-  ^| 

tions  of  Providence,  to  punish  the  wicked,  which  ^M 

the  friends  had  described  from  the  '  sayings'  of  the  ^M 

ancients,  did,  in  fact,  occur?  meaning  to  intimate,  ^M 

that  they  were  singular  and  unusual  events.  ^M 

17.  How  often  ia  He  wont  to  extinguish  the  lamp  of  the  ^| 

wicked  P  ^H 

And  to  bring  their  destruction  upon  them? 
— To  distribute  snares  in  his  wrath? 

It  is  obvious,  that  Job,  in  these  and  the  following 
lines,  repeats  the  observations  of  Bildad  in  his  last 
speech — chap,  xviii.  G — 14;  and  demands.  How 
often  will  these  visitations  of  God  be  seen  to  take 
place  ? 

18.  '  How  often'  will  they  become  like  stubble  before  the 

wind. 
And  like  the  chaff  that  is  snatched  away  by  the  storm  T 

19.  '  How  often'  will  Eloah  lay  it  up  for  his  children? 
— His  labour  make  compensation  for  him  ? 

20.  And  would  he  know  It,  would  his  eyes  see  his  disgrace  ? 
And  would  he  drink  of  the  wrath  of  Shaddai  ? 

21.  For  what  is  his  desire  towards  his  house,  when  he  ia 

gone. 
And  his  moiillis  have  told  out  their  number  ? 
Evidently  referring  to  chap.   xx.  8.    "His  chil- 
dren sliall  conciliate  the  pour,  and  their  hands  shall 
make  restitution  from  his  labour". 

•  The  same  word  I3i»  ia  used  in  both  places. 
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Job  asks»  how  often  is  this  seen  to  happen?  and 
when  it  does  happen,  what  punishment  is  it  to  the 
dqxuted  sinner,  as  he  has  no  perception  about  it  ? 

22.  What,  will  hi  teach  discernment  to  a  nothing  t 
WiU  HB  jndge  the  worm-eaten  body'? 

This,  I  think,  replies  to  what  Bildad  said,  or 
rather  quoted,  from  '  the  saying*  of  the  ancients ; 
"  His  bones  were  filled  with  his  secret  sin,  and 
with  him  in  the  dust  it  shall  lie  down/*  Or,  did 
Bildad  mean  that,  in  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  the  wicked  man,  the  retribution  of 
divine  justice  would  be  seen  ?  how  little  did  this 
answer  to  the  fact,  as  open  to  the  obsenration  of 
all! 

23.  One  will  die  in  his  perfect  strength, 
In  his  fulness  of  ease,  and  in  peace ; 

24.  His  body^  replenished  with  fat, 
And  marrow  moistening  his  bones. 

25.  And  another  will  die  with  an  embittered  spirit. 
And  could  not  eat  with  relish. 

26.  Alike  in  the  dust  they  lie  down, 

*  Alike'  the  worm  doth  cover  them. 

The  argument  of  Job  is  very  plain ;  the  deaths  of 
two  notorious  sinners  of  the  same  stamp  will  be 
found  to  be  very  different,  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  departure,  before  they  take  their  common 
station  in  the  grave :  so  that  here  you  cannot  point 
out  a  retributive  providence. 

•  Mr.  Good  renders,  **  who,  then,  shall   teach  knowledge 
unto  God,  unto  the  Eternal  that  ruleth  the  heights  ?"    But  see 

SCUVLTKNS. 

»»  '  Latifuadia  sflus.*   Suioif.    •  Visetnu*  YmsAtn. 
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27.  Behold,  I  understand  your  imputations', 

And  the  thoughts  which  ye  wrongfully  imagine  against 
me. 

28.  For  you  will  say,  "  Where  is  the  house  of  the  noble  ? 
"  And,  where  the  tent,  the  habitation  of  the  wicked?" 

Such,  he  is  aware,  are  the  thoughts  of  his  friends 
respecting  his  calamities  ;  such  will  be  their  reflec- 
tions when  they  shall  point  out  the  ruins  of  his 
desolated  habitation,  once  so  great!  accounting  its 
desolation  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  wickedness  of 
its  former  inhabitants.  But  does  the  experience  of 
the  well-informed  allow  of  such  an  inference? 

29.  Surely  you  have  not  inquired  of  those  that  travel  on 

the  road ; 
Nor  have  you  acquainted  yourselves  with  their  proofs. 

30.  "  That  the  wicked  will  be  drawn  toa  day  of  destruction ; 
"  To  a  day  of  vengeance  will  ho  be  carried  along.^' 

You  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  men  of  travel,  who  are  t)est  acquainted 
with  what  happens  to  manicind  in  the  different 
nations  among  whom  they  journey  or  sojourn :  you 
have  not  understood  this  to  be  their  observation ; 
that  a  wicked  man  is  sure  to  come  to  a  miserable 
end,  and  to  manifest,  in  his  destruction,  the  visible 
hand  of  an  avenging  God. 

31.  Who  is  wont  to  declare  his  way  to  his  face? 
Who  to  recomiJense  to  him  what  he  hath  done? 

Where  will  you  find  the  proof,  that,  in  the  custo- 
mary order  of  things,  it  thus  happens  from  God,  or 
from  the  instruments  of  his  providence,  to  the  noto- 
riously-wicked man  ? 

*  Argumenta,  probfttlgnes.    Sisi.  Lrx. 
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32.  He,  too,  will  be  borne  to  the  sepulchre, 
And  the  watch  will  be  set  over  the  tumulus  ; 
The  soda  of  the  valley  will  be  sweet  for  him  *. 

Men  of  all  descriptions  will  draw  after  him; 
*  Those*  before  him  be  without  number. 

Even  this  notoriously-wicked  man,  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  shall  not  only  not  meet  in  this  life 
with  the  just  retribution  of  his  crimes,  but  you  shall 
see  him  honoured  in  his  death,  and  witness  the  last 
regards  of  affectionate  friends  and  relations  paid  to 
his  remains.  His  tomb  will  be  watched  with  care, 
**  to  keep  it  clean  and  nice  with  plants,  flowers,  and 
verdure."  A  general  assemblage  of  his  neigh- 
bours will  be  seen  to  follow  and  to  precede  in  his 
funeral  procession.  Such  scenes  as  this  will  be 
often  witnessed  in  every  part  of  the  world.  How 
plain,  then,  are  existing  facts  against  your  notions 
of  the  present  dispensation  of  Providence. 

33.  How,  then,  would  you  vainly  have  me  alter  my  views'*. 
While  in  your  replies  there  remaineth  a  ^Isehood^  ? 


SECTION   XIII. 

The  Third  Address  of  Eliphaz. 

Chap.  xxii.  Ver.  1.  Then  answered  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
and  said: 

•  See  Parkhurst  in  tpcr.  *•  The  burial-places  of  the  Turks 
are  handsome  and  agreeable,  which  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  many 

fine  plants  that  grow  in  them,  and  which  they  carefully  place  aver 
the  dead.  Cypresses  of  remarkable  height,  and  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  found  there,"  &c. 
HasselquisVs  Travels, 

^  Or,  vainly  try  to  produce  in  me  the  sigh,  or  moan  of  silent 
acquiescence  or  assent. 

^  Siro,  *  a  deflection  from  duty  and  truth.'     PAAKHcasT. 

*  Fraus,' '  prevaricatio.'    Six.  Lkx. 
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2-  Can  a  man  become  profitable  unto  El, 

Because,  ai:titig  wisely,  he  may  profit  himself  P 

3.  Would  it  gratify  Sliaddai  that  ihou  wert  rigliteouB  J 
Or  would  it  be  gain  to  him  that  thou  shouldst  make 

thy  way  perfect? 

4.  For  fear  of  thee, would  hebringan  accusal  ionagainsl  thee? 
Would  he  enter  into  judgment  with  thee? 

The  spirit  of  this  reply  to  Job,  which  is  after- 
wards referred  to  with  approbation  by  Elihu,  I  take 
to  be  this:  that,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  a  retri- 
butive providence — from  matters  of  fact  which  are 
presented  to  us — we  must  not  conceive  of  God,  as 
being  personally  interested  in  the  obedience  of  his 
creatures,  or  himself  affected  by  their  departure 
from  him,  or  by  the  sins  that  they  may  commit;  so 
that  we  should  expect  to  see,  immediately,  and  in 
every  instance,  the  blessings  of  Providence  acting 
as  a  bounty,  as  it  were,  upon  human  virtue, — that 
God  may,  by  all  means,  procure  it,  as  very  profit- 
able to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to 
expect  that  his  judgments,  in  ordinary  cases,  will 
be  seen  to  be  so  speedily  dealt  cut,  as  always 
to  arrest  and  check  the  wicked,  as  if  God  were 
afraid  of  them,  and,  like  a  fellow -mortal,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  some  hurt  to  himself,  if  he  left  them 
but  for  a  little  while  uncontrolled.  It  was  not,  such 
a  narrow  and  unworthy  view  of  the  providence  of 
God,  that  Eliphaz  would  maintain  from  the  sayings 
of  the  ancients.  But,  still,  that  God  will  eoon, 
someway  or  other,  discover,  in  his  providence,  that 
he  is  an  approver  of  the  righteous.  And  espe- 
cially.will  he,  as  a  just  judge,  not  fail,  at  length,  to 
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punish  the  wicked,  and  bring  upon  their  heads  the 
evil  of  their  doings.  Such  judgments  as  had  now 
been  brought  upon  Job,  after  the  indulgence  of 
years  of  prosperity,  Eliphaz  could  not  but  think, 
were  of  this  nature ;  and  Job*8  conscience  must  tell 
him,  what  iniquities  he  had  been  indulging  in, 
during  the  long-suffering  of  God. 

He  must  know,  however  he  is  disposed  to  coa^ 
ceal  it,  that  he  has,  in  something  or  other,  been  a 
notorious  transgressor.  He  must  have  been  guilty 
of  some  crime,  of  which  these  extraordinary  calami- 
ties are  a  just  and  equivalent  punishment:  and 
Eliphaz  argues  the  greatness  of  the  crime  which 
must  have  been  committed,  from  the  severity  of  the 
affliction. 

6.  Hath  not  thy  wickedness  been  great. 
And  without  bounds  thine  iniquities  f 

6.  Surely  thou  must  have  oppressed  thy  brother  without 

cause, 
And  have  stripped  the  garment  from  the  naked. 

7.  Thou  must  have  given  to  the  weary  no  water  to  drink. 
And  have  denied  bread  to  the  hungry. 

8.  Ay,  to  a  roan  of  violence  must  have  belonged  this  land. 
And  a  respecter  of  persons  have  dwelt  on  it ! 

9.  Thou  must  have  sent  away  the  widows  empty, 

And  have  bruised  the  extended  arms  of  the  fetherless. 

10.  Therefore  are  snares  a1x)ut  thee  on  everj'  side, 
And  terror  on  a  sudden  hath  alarmed  thee. 

11.  Light  ^  hath  become^  darkness,  that  thou  canst  not  see. 
And  a  flood  of  waters  hath  overwhelmed  thee. 

You  must  have  been  either  an  unjust,  an  uncha- 
ritable, or  an  oppressive  man ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account,  that  these  judgments  are  coriq  upcmyou. 
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Or,  to  suggest  another  probable  reason  for  your 
sufferings,  perhaps  you  lived  without  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God,  and  had  eecretly  such  unwortliy 
thoughts  of  the  Deity  as  these : 

12.  "  ]■  nut  Eloah  in  the  height  of  heaven  f 

"  And  see  the  elevation  of  the  slars,  how  lofty  are 

13.  *'  And  so  thou  hast  said, '  Hoiv  can  EI  know? 

"  Can  he  diBcriminate  through  the  thick  darkness? 

14.  "  The  clouds  are  a  skreen  to  him,  that  he  cannot  see, 
'*  And  in  iho  circuit  of  the   heavens  he  will  hold  on 

Had  Job  indulged  in  the  wicked  notion,  that  the 
omnipresent  God  was  too  far  removed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  doings  ;  or  that  he  did  not  con- 
cern himselfwiththeaflairBof  men?  Comp,  Psalm 
Ixxxiii.  3. 

Or,  Eliphaz  suggests  again,  hast  thou  followed 
the  example  of  the  wicked  world  before  the  flood  .' 

15.  Yoa  must  have  kept  the  track  of  the  old  times. 
Which  the  men  of  wickedness  trod  ; 

l(i.  Who  were  cut  off,  and  '  are'  not  now ', 
A  flood  having  melted  their  fonndation. 

17.  Who  said  unto  El,  "  Depart  from  us," 
And,  "  what  could  Shaddai  do  for  them?" 

18.  "  When  it  was  He  that  filled  their  houses  with  good  1" 
Ay,  "  far  from  me  be  the  counsel  of  the  wicked." 

I'J.  The  righteous  shall  see,  and  rejoice, 
And  the  innocent  hold  them  In  deriBion, 

20.  Though  our  insurgents  have  not  been  cut  off, 
Nor  the  residue  of  them  a  fire  devoured. 

The  track  of  the  whole  antediluvian  world  is  here 


*  Or,  suddenly,  before  their  season. 
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plainly  described  to  have  been  that  of  the  luxurious 
profligate,  who  forgets  God  in  his  prosperity,  and 
feels  no  need  of  religion ;  who  seems  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  what  benefit  its  observances  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  could  be  to  him.  Such  is  every  de- 
scription that  is  given  in  scripture  of  the  old  world, 
which  perished  in  the  waters. 

Eliphaz,  certainly,  meant  to  suggest,  that  Job 
might  have  been  pursuing  this  course  in  his  pros- 
perity. But,  as  if  recollecting  that  Job  had  ex- 
pressly declared  his  abhorrence  of  this  **  counsel  of 
the  wicked" — for  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
verse  is  a  repetition  of  Job's  own  words — he  leaves 
off  accusing  him,  and  joins  him  in  the  sentiment : 
and,  having  the  example  of  the  general  deluge 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  predicted  destruction  of  a 
wicked  remnant  by  fire  at  the  last  day,  he  doubts 
not,  although  judgment  be  for  a  little  while  sus- 
pended, •'  The  righteous  shall  see,  and  rejoice,"  Sec. 
The  twentieth  verse  is  considered  very  obscure. 
I  follow  Mr.  Scott,  in  supposing  it  refers  to  the 
final  judgment,  and  conceive  the  meaning  to  be 
this — If  our  insurgents  or  our  insurrection,  that  is, 
the  insurgents  or  the  insurrection  now  among  us,  of 
the  same  sort  of  profligate  despisers  of  religion, 
that  stand  up  against  God, — if  they  be  not  cut  off 
by  a  flood,  we  know,  by  the  word  of  God,  that  *  a 
residue'  or  *  survivorship,*  as  it  were,  of  the  same 
atheistical  crew  perishes  by  fire  in  the  latter  day. 
The  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  an  argument  that  the 
destruction  of  an  ungodly  race,  which  should  be 
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upon  earth  when  '  the  Lord'  should  come  '  from 
heaven,"  was  known  to  the  patriarchal  church  ;  and 
the  character  of  the  times,  previous  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  is  often  in  scripture  compared  to 
the  state  of  the  world  before  the  flood  ;  atlieistical 
profligacy  is  marked  as  its  leading  trait,  and  it  is 
described,  as  being  permitted  for  a  little  while  to 
rear  its  head,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  providence  of 
God. 

But  if  Job  did  really  abhor  these  sentiments, 
whatever  had  been  the  transgressions  which  had 
brought  down  these  present  judgments  upon  him, 
let  him  give  glory  to  God,  and  return  to  him  ;  he 
would  find  him  merciful  and  forgiving,  and  soon 
would  he  restore  him  to  prosperity. 

21.  Acquaint,  now,  tliyself  wilh  iiim*,  and  there  shall  be 

peace  ; 
In  abundance  Ehall  good  come  tinto  thee. 

22.  Receive,  now,  inairuciions  from  his  mouth. 
And  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart. 

What  follows  is,  I  conceive,  another  parable 
quoted  from  the  ancients. 

23.  "  If  thou  return  to  Shaddai,  thou  shalt  be  built  up, 
"  Thou  shall  remove  evil  far  from   thy  tent. 

24.  "  And  thou  shalt  set  treasure  with  the  dust, 
"  And  Ophir  with  the  rock  of  the  valleys ". 

•  "  Have  fellowship  with  him."  "  Treasure  up  for  thyself 
wiih  him."     Good. 

That  Is,  '  the  friendship  of  God  would  he  helter  to  ihee  thnn 
all  treasure.  Thou  eliotildst  account  treiisiire  as  dust,  and 
Ophir,  whence  ihe  ehoiceat  gold  comes,  uo  more  than  lite  com- 
mon rocks  of  the  torrents,' 
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25.  **  Ay,  Sluiddai  shall  be  thy  treasurer, 
*'  And  silver  piled  up  in  heaps  to  thee. 

26.  **  For   then   shouldst   thou   make  thee  happy   in 

Shaddai, 
**  And  shouldst  lift  up  thy  fiice  to  Eloah. 

27.  **  Thou  shouldst  pray  to  him  *,  and  he  would  hear  thee ; 
**  And  thou  shouldst  have  to  perform  thy  vows\ 

28.  '*  Thou  shouldst  determine  a  thing,  and  he  would 

establish  it  to  thee. 
*'  And  the  light  should  shine  on  thy  paths. 

29.  **  And  when  ihoy  had  been  brought  low,  then  shouldst 

thou  cry,  *  Exaltation  !' 

**  And  he,  whose  looks  luul  been  depressed^  should 
triumph. 

30.  '*  The  habitation  *  of  the  innocent  should  be  delivered, 
'*  And  be  delivered  by  the  cleanness  of  thine  hands.** 

All  this  Eliphaz  urges  upon  Job,  from  a  fixed 
persuasion,  that  Job  bad  been  criminal  in  his  con- 
duct, of  which  his  afflictions  were  the  just  chastise- 
ment ;  but  that,  if  he  repented  and  turned  to  God, 
the  affliction  brought  upon  him  for  his  sin  would  be 
removed,  and  visible  prosperity  attest  the  restored 
favours  of  God. 


SECTION  XIV. 
Job's  Reply  to  Eliphaz. 

Chap,  xxiii.  Ver.  I.  And  Job  answered  and  said: 

2.  Although  to-day  my  complaining  is  bitter. 
My  lot  is  heavier  than  my  sighs. 

'  *  Unbosom  thyself.*     See  Parkhurst  and  Good. 
*•  The  vows  you  had  made  in  adversity,  when  prosperity 
should  come. 
^  *  House,'  or  ^  settlement.'    See  Mr.  Good's  note. 
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3.  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  could  find  hinii 

I  would  go  to  his  tribunal ! 
4-  I  would  open  my  case  before  liim, 

And  fill  my  mouth  with  argument. 
5.  I  would  know  the  answers  he  would  return  me. 

And  learn  what  he  would  eny  to  me. 

Still  persisting  in  the  confidence  of  his  integrity, 
and,  that  no  crimes  or  sinfulness  of  his  have  brought 
these  calamities  upon  him ;  in  the  midst  of  griefs 
and  distress  more  than  he  could  express,  Job  states 
it  to  be  his  most  earnest  wish,  iliat  he  could  have 
access  to  God,  to  plead  his  case  before  him.  But 
it  seems  to  him,  as  if  God  was  resolved  to  show 
himself  his  powerful  adversary,  and  not  allow  him 
a  hearing  to  plead  his  innocency  before  him ; 
although  he  feels  confident  that,  if  such  an  oppor- 
tunity were  allowed  him,  he  should  be  able  com- 
pletely to  vindicate  himself  before  his  judge. 

b.  Will  he  contend  against  me  with  his  great  power? 

Not  even  himself  attend  to  me'? 
7.  There — where  right  might  be  argued  before  him, 

And  I  should  come  off  victorious  in  my  cause  ^ 

If  I  could  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  himself 
"  conceding  to  me  ;"  or,  "  depositing  a  pledge  for 
me ;"  or,  allowing  such  an  opportunity,  that  the  sim- 
ple question  might  be  argued,  as  between  man  and 
man,  whether  I  have  deserved  these  calamities  by 
my  crimes  ;  then  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of 

*  Or,  give  me  a  hearing ; 


I 


my 


my  pledge,  to  prove 


'  Or,  "  should  be  delivered  entirety  from  my  judge."  "  Per- 
veniat  ad  victoriam  judicium  meum*."     Compare  the  different 
s  of  T\a  in  tlie  Syriac  and  Chaldee  cognates, 
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my  defence.     But  no :  no  such  opportunities  were 
now  afibrded  to  mortals  upon  earth. 

8.  LfO,  I  go  forwards,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
And  backwards,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him. 

9.  I  feel  for  him  *  on  the  left  hand,  but  cannot  lay  hold  ; 
He  is  covered  up  over  on  the  right  hand  %  and  I  can- 
not see. 

Some  expressions  in  these  two  verses  are  ob- 
scure, but  the  general  scope  is  plain.  According 
to  our  public  translation,  the  meaning  of  the  last 
would  be,  I  see  the  operations  of  his  hand  being 
carried  on  one  hand,  but  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him ;  he  is  covering  the  earth  on  the  right  hand 
with  his  blessings,  but  I  cannot  discern  him.  Mr. 
Good  has,  however,  a  new  explanation  of  the 
terms,  and  justly  compares  with  it  that  of  St.  Paul 
— ••  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him,  though  he  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us :  for  in  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being.*'  Job  appears  to  speak 
under  a  similar  impression  of  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  filling  all  things;  but  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing access  to  his  manifested  presence,  is  what  he 
means  strongly  to  state. 

10.  Certainly  he  hath  known  the  path  I  was  in*; 
Let  him  try  me,  like  gold  shall  I  come  forth. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be,  the  trying  of  the  soil 

•  Houl)ip^ant  would  read  ^-.p'JS.  Mr.  Good  would  read 
Vnc^ra,  and  takes  the  meanings  of  the  Arabic  crpa. 

*>  Or,  the  right  hand  is  covered  over  that  I  cannot  see. 

c  Literally,  **  pf  my  standing."  The  circumstances  of  my 
course. 
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for  gold-dust ;  that  which,  after  many  repeated 
washings  and  solutions,  '  comes  forth,'  or  '  glitters,' 
is  the  gold.  Job  here  maintains  his  integrity  :  Ho 
could  not  see  the  Omnipresent ;  but  he  had  been 
observing  him  during  all  the  course  of  his  life  ;  he 
appeals  to  him  as  a  witness  of  his  innocency. 

11.  In  his  track  have  I  held  my  feet, 

I  have  kept  his  path,  and  have  not  turned  aside. 

12.  From  the  commandments  of  his  lipa  I  have  also  not 

departed  ; 
In  my  breast  have  I  treasured  the  words  of  his  mouth. 

Here  we  should  notice,  as  we  proceed,  '  Job  jus- 
tifieth  himself  rather  than — or  in  opposition  to, 
God;'  he  means  not,  as  we  have  had  abundant 
evidence,  to  claim  an  exception  from  our  common 
corruption,  and  the  fruits  of  original  sin.  But 
being  visibly  struck  by  the  hand  of  God,  his  friends 
have  charged  him  with  having  deserved  this 
punishment  on  account  of  transgressions.  For  they 
maintained,  that,  taking  man  in  his  present  fallen 
state,  he  was  under  a  just  and  discriminating  Provi- 
dence, which  had  a  strict  regard,  in  this  life,  to  the 
comparative  righteousness  of  one,  and  the  actual 
transgressions  of  another.  Their  principles,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  right  in  a  general  view  ;  but,  then 
sin,  in  the  view  of  a  chastening  God,  might  stand  in 
other  things  than  those  which  they  had  suggested 
as  the  causes  of  Job's  calamities.  Job  might  feel 
confident,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he  was  clear 
from  all  these  charges  which  they  suggest;  but  to 
stand  up  and  boldly  assert,  that,  although  visited 
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by  the  hand  of  God,  it  was  not  a  diastisemait  of 
sin ;  here  was  his  error !  And  he  is  guilty  of  a 
second,  when,  to  maintain  this  point,  and  overturn 
the  inference  from  his  extraordinary  sufierings  to 
his  great  criminality,  he  denies  altogether  that 
there  is  such  a  dispensation  of  Providence  over 
men  in  this  present  life, — that  the  injured  find  re- 
dress, and  the  evil  are  visited  for  their  sins. 

How,  then,  does  Job  account  for  this  visitation  of 
Providence? — for,  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  or  any 
other  will  but  his,  that  operates  in  all  things.  Job 
does  not  once  question.  The  principle  on  whidi 
he  accounts  for  it,  is  this :  that  the  hope  and  reward 
of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  is  laid  up  in  another 
life ;  that  this  life  is  a  time  of  appointed  toil  and 
service ;  that  each  must  accomplish  his  appointed 
task,  whatever  it  may  be;  that  piety  and  moral 
conduct  can  have  no  influence  here ;  the  mysterious 
will  of  God  must  be  accomplished.  And,  with 
respect  to  the  most  notoriously  wicked^  he  main- 
tains, that  it  is  matter  of  fact,  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  that  they  are  not  treated  according  to 
their  deserts  in  this  present  life,  but  ofien-times  in 
a  manner  totally  the  reverse. 

In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  last  speaker,  who  had 
urged  him  to  '  acquaint  himself  with  God,*  and  he 
would  certainly  obtain  the  portion  of  an  obedient 
child,  Job  has  answered:  though  I  am  confident 
that  I  have  been  an  obedient  servant,  yet  I  can- 
not thinks  by  my  prayers  and  intreatiea^  to  alter  the 
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purposes  of  God,  or  his  predeterminations  concern- 
ing my  lot  in  this  present  life. 

13.  But  he  IB  in  one  '  mind ','  and  who  ehall  turn  him  ? 
As  his  will  lislelh",  so  will  he  do. 

14.  For  he  will  fulfil  the  decree  concerning  me  ; 
And  like  these  are  many  things  with  him. 

From  these  expressions  it  is  afterwards  inferred 
and  charged  upon  Job,  that  he  would  withdraw 
prayer  from  before  God.  His  own  practice  might 
refute  that  inference,  as  to  his  prospects  of  a  better 
world.  His  view,  however,  of  the  '  unchangeable- 
ness'  of  God,  as  he  stales  it,  is  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  things  of  this  present 
life. 

But  from  this  wrong  application  of  this  great 
truth,  we  discover  what  were  the  notions  which  the 
holy  patriarchs  had  of  God ;  that  He  was  a  Being,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  in  '  oneness  ;'  truly  '  without 
passions' — »n/>«siii//i?,  not  to  be  wrought  upon,  or 
induced  to  change  his  fixed  designs, — impossible 
to  have  occasion  to  do  it,  because  the  past,  present, 
and  future  is  one  eternal '  now"  to  him,  and  '  what  he 
does  it  shall  be  for  ever." — That  '  known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning;'  and  '  he  is 

•  Tin  mm.  '  But  he  is  in  one  mind,'  or, '  he  is  for  one 
thing,'  or  persists  in  one  course,      Comp&re  Ezek.  xxi.  SI. 

iTnUi-in,  "  uni  te,  i.e.  uno  loco  ac  statu  te  contine,  nee  anceps 
htie  illiie  vacilla."  Conf.  nn»  Ps.  Isxxvi.  11.  "  Dicilur  ease 
"VIM  in  uno,  eodeni,h.Gr.  e.  in  eSdem  Benientift  permaiiere." 
Siu.  Lkx.  Hbb. 

''  Mr.  GouD.  Literally,  ■  as  his  soul  dt;sires,'  '  pleaseth  or 
chooseth,  bo  will  he  do,' 
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ordering  all  things  afler  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will/  That,  in  this  very  respect,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  creature ;  '  that  he  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  repent  ;*  that  he  is  fulfilling  in  his 
Providence  a  fixed  decree  concerning  every  indivi- 
dual, which,  as  God  sees  and  estimates,  could  not 
be  changed  for  the  better,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
changed  at  all. 

This  essential  property  of  God,  to  Job  and  all  the 
heirs  of  promise,  who  know  '  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel*  respecting  their  gratuitous  salvation  in  a 
Redeemer,  to  be  hereafter  manifested,  according  to 
a  stipulated  covenant  and  solemnly-pledged  engage- 
ment, '  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  God  should 
lie,'  would  certainly  afford  *  strong  consolation:*  and 
this  consolation  Job  had,  when  he  could  rouse  him- 
self a  little  in  his  utmost  depression.  He  doubted  not 
that  his  Elohim  was  the  author  and  giver  of  eternal 
life  to  him  ;  He  knew  his  *  living  Redeemer,'  and 
*  loved  his  appearing,*  because  of  'the  hope  of  righ- 
teousness that  should  be  brought  to  him  at  his  reve- 
lation.' But  when  Job  set  before  his  eyes  this  same 
sentence  of  God's  predestination,  and  hjs  essential 
immutability,  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe 
and  distributer  of  evil  and  good  in  this  present  life, 
he  found  it  *  a  dangerous  downfal ;'  '  whereby,'  as 
to  temporal  good,  *  the  devil  did  thrust  him  into 
despair.' — 'These  afflictions  were  decreed  him,' 
and,  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  to  die  under 
them: — this,  he  had  concluded,  was  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God,  and  he  was  in  one  mind,  and 
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could  not  be  changed :  in  short,  he  would  be  inex- 
orable to  all  his  prayers  on  this  point.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that,  with  these  views  of  the  God  of 
Providence  in  his  government  of  the  world  in  its 
present  state,  as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned. 
He  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  mind. 

15.  Therefore  am  I  confounded  before  him' ; 

1  consider  with  myself,  and  tremble  because  of  him, 

16.  Ay,  El  doth  make  my  heart  faint'', 
And  Shaddai  dotli  confound  me^ 

At  the  thought  of  God,  so  visibly  against  him,  he 
lost  all  his  fortitude  and  manliness;  his  heart  was 
dissolved  in  fear,  and  could  bear  nothing ;  he  was 
shaken,  as  it  were,  with  convulsions  of  despair — In 
one  word  of  the  Psalmist:  "  tlie  fear  of  Thee  hath 
undone  me." 

But  the  God  of  revelation  has  ordered  himself  to 
be  contemplated  in  a  very  different  view,  by  the 
creatures  who  are  waiting  on  his  providence,  and 
are  receiving  their  portion  of  good  and  evil,  or  of 
grace  or  justice,  at  his  hand.  It  is  not  the  blind, 
indiscriminating  fate  of  the  Heathen  philosophy  that 
we  are  to  set  before  us;  or  a  Being  bound  by  past 
resolves,  which  may  be  a  control  on  his  present 
will ;  or  that,  like  a  human  agent,  he  may  find  him- 
self so  hampered  by  a  fixed  plan,  that,  in  pursuing 
general  results,  he  is  not  master  of  his  own  actions 

*  "  Ex  sigriificatione  Arab."  cunctor,  q.  d.  "  eogitabundus 
hiereo."     Sim.  Lex. 

'  Molle,i.  e.  t im id um  fecit. 
^  "  Caused  me  to  be  teiiified." 
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ia  the  detail  of  particular  circumstanoea.  But  we 
are  to  set  before  U8  a  being, '  in  one  nund'  indeed, 
but  whose  mind  ia  made  up  from  the  umwjdMtt 
knowledge  of  ail  things,  present  to  his  view  firom  d 
eternity.  In  his  ordering  of  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  is  prepared,  if  we  umf 
so  unworthily  express  it,  for  all  events.  He  has 
decreed  the  exact  circumstances,  where  be  will  be 
exhibited  as  the  punisher  of  the  crei^re's  sin ; 
and  where,  as  the  shower  of  mercy  to  the  peoitent: 
where,  he  will  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power 
known  on  the  hardened  sinner,  or  will  soften  by  his 
judgments,  and  by  his  chastening  hand  awaken 
penitence  and  prayer,  and  show  himself  the  Qod 
that  heareth  prayer,  and  that  is  a '  rewaider  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him/  And  in  this  exhibttioo  of 
himself,  he  is  presented  to  his  creatures,  as  *  long- 
suffering,  not  easily  provoked,'  and  often  warning 
before  he  will  strike ; '  pitiful  and  gracious,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated  ;*  '  repenting  him  of  the  evil  that  he 
said  he  would  do,  and  doing  it  not.'  There  is  nott 
nor  can  be,  any  change  in  the  Divine  mind;  Qod 
intended  to  exhibit  himself  thus,  in  such  given  dr* 
cumstances  which  he  had  himself  ordained.  The 
turning  away  of  his  wrath,  in  connexion  with  the 
prayer  and  humiliation  of  his  creatures,  was  knowB 
unto  him,  and  ordained  from  the  beginning ;  and 
he  has  commanded  his  people,  that  they  should 
•  pray  always  and  not  faint:*  He  has  promised  to 
answer  prayer :  and  this  should  be  enough  to  en- 
courage  his  faithful  servants,  whatever  may  be  Uie 
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seeming  indications  of  his  providential  will. — 
"  Who  can  tell  but  God  may  be  gracious  unto  meV 
Job  ought  not  to  have  concluded  God'3  determina- 
tion to  destroy  him,  or  have  argued  a  fixed  inten- 
tion from  the  judgment  of  his  sense, — a  determina- 
tion which  it  was  no  use  to  think  of  diverting  by  his 
humiliation  and  prayer.  Even  the  general  threaten- 
ings  and  promises  of  God  do  not  bind  him  to  a 
particular  line  of  conduct,  in  his  moral  government; 
the  threat  regarded,  or  the  promise  neglected,  or 
made  occasion  of  presumption,  may  bring  with  it 
all  the  effects  of  an  altered  purpose  in  God.  It  is 
not  truly  such  ;  for  he  knows  all ;  but  it  has  all  the 
effects,  and  bears  upon  the  creature  as  if  it  were 
so,  and  equally  puts  him  upon  his  responsibility. — 
And  '  he  has  not,  because  he  asks  not ;'  'he  asks 
and  obtains  not,  because  he  asks  amiss.' 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  God,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  his  eternal  grace  to  the  heirs  of  promise, 
meaning  to  give  them  '  strong  consolation,'  from 
Iheir  knowledge  of  the  absolute  immutability  of  his 
counsel  in  all  circumstances  as  to  this  point,  did 
not  think  it  enough  simply  to  give  a  revelation  of 
his  intention;  but  stipulated  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
and  confirmed  his  promise  by  an  oath !  Here,  he 
must  be  found  unchangeable  in  his  manifested 
will,  and  inexorable  ;  '  in  one  mind,  so  that  none 
can  turn  him.'  But  he  is  not  so  to  be  regarded  in 
his  present  manifestations  of  himself,  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  universe,  or  as  the  chastening 
father  of  his  people.     Here,  too,  no  doubt,  be  has 
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his  secret  will ;  but  it  is  not  revealed,  and  sworn 
to:  nor  is  it  by  this,  that  he  proves  and  manifests 
his  creatures ;  but,  in  a  manner  more  analogous  to 
the  dealings  of  a  man  witli  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  may  see  just  cause  to  recal  his  promise  of 
good — is  glad  to  find  occasion  to  revoke  his  pro- 
claimed threatenings  of  evil,  or  to  relent  in  pity, 
even  when  he  has  begun  to  execute  them.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us,  that  that  which  would 
be  a  change  in  the  creature's  mind,  is  no  diange  in 
God,  but  only  an  altered  manifestation  of  his  will, 
*  which  was  before  determined  to  be  done.' 

God's  predestination,  therefore,  if  scripturally 
understood,  can  never  cause  despair,  though  it  majf 
give  firm  assurance  of  everlasting  good  to  the  '  men 
of  his  covenant,'  It  can  never  cause  despair, 
because  his  final  sentence  of  condemnation  is  not 
revealed  to  the  individual ;  it  can  only  be  mani- 
fested by  his  own  impenitency  and  unbelief,  per- 
sisted in  to  the  end.  With  respect  to  his  chosen 
people,  however,  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  them, 
in  certain  circumstances,  his  everlasting  purpose  of 
grace  concerning  them,  that  they  may  *  rejoice  in 
the  certain  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  To  the  one, 
therefore,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination 
is  no  ground  for  despair;  to  the  other,  it  may  be 
the  ground  of  assurance, — and  all  believers  in  Christ 
are  called  upon  to  *  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure' 

But  though  *  the  obtaining  of  mercy,'  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  in  the  covenant  of  Elo- 
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liim,  pledges  an  unchangeable  God, '  in  whom  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,'  but  who  will 
certainly  finish  the  work  which  he  has  begun;  yet 
the  afflicted  believer  ought  not  to  carry  that 
thought  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God  into  his 
view  of  him  as  a  chastening  father,  and  dispenser  of 
providence  in  this  world,  so  that  he  should  con- 
clude that,  because  God  has  begun  to  afflict  him  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  his  intentions  are  there- 
fore fixed,  and  so  declared,  that  all  prayer  and 
entreaty  will  be  in  vain,  and  that  he  should  sink 
into  despair  of  life,  and  '  faint  when  he  is  reproved  of 
him.'  He  cannot  tell,  but  the  very  intention  of  God, 
in  afflicting  him,  may  be  to  produce  penitence  and 
prayer  in  his  heart;  and  that  dchverance  and 
every  blessing  is  laid  up  with  him  as  the  answer 
of  that  prayer.  But  we  see  where  Job's  error  was ; 
and  we  are  in  some  measure  guilty  of  it,  whenever, 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  we  faint ;  and  the  despair 
of  help  silences  our  prayers  before  God. 

Job  has  also  another  difficulty :  he  '  saw  the 
wicked  in  such  prosperity,'  while  himself,  who  had 
been  so  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  was  visited  with 
these  extraordinary  calamities.  He  could  only 
reconcile  this,  by  supposing,  that  good  and  evil  in 
this  life  had  no  connexion  with  virtue  and  vice,  irre- 
ligion  and  piety;  but,  by  a  mysterious  ordination, 
which  he  could  not  understand, '  all  things  seemed 
to  happen  alike  to  all,  and  no  one  could  tell  cither 
love  or  hatred  by  all  that  was  before  him  :" — that 
the  servant  of  God  must  be  content  to  know,  that  in 
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Iris  mBolled  fufierin^  be  is  lulfilliiig  ti» 
of  God  coDeerotng  him,  that  eremhing 
inrolved  in  the  utmcMt  obscarity,  and  flat  tka 
wisdom  of  God's  plan  will  in  this  life  atiu  be 
disoorerod. 


17.  I  arrange  not,  became  of 

And  becaote  thick  darkncM  coven  what  m  pettjtifei 
of  ShaddjQ ! 

Chap,  zzir*  Ver.  1.  Timef  *  of  retribatioo*  are  not  kid  ap 
in  stores 
Aad  tlwj  are  leDtible  *  that'  thej  see  not  hk  d^m. 


The  general  import  of  these  lines  appears  to  be 
this ;  The  present  impunity  of  widked  men,  which 
emboldens  them  in  their  crimes,  and  whkdi  is  con- 
trary to  your  hypothesis  of  a  visible  retribution  of 
Providence,  is  a  matter  involved  in  sudi  mysteri- 
ous obscurity,  that  I  cannot  explain  the  reason  of 

*  The  meaning  of  this  and  the  following  line  ia  obscvre. 
For  the  meaning  of  Uih  I  have  recourse,  as  Reiske  and  Bfr. 

Good  have,  to  the  Arabic  JIqj  and  ^^^  '  to  set  in  order,*  *  to 

compose  verse,'  •  to  put  together,'  or  •  string  as  beads.' 

*  Or,  perhaps. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  the  appoialad  timaa  aia 

not  hidden, 
Yet  those  who  know  him,  discern  not  his  dars. 
if  the  16  in  the  first  line  could  be  supposed  redundant,  tkvt : 
*  Why  with  the  Almighty  the  appointed  times  are  concealed— - 
and  they,  offenders,'  know  that  they  *  see  not  his  days  of  retri- 
bution.* Mr.  Good  renders,  '*  wherefore  are  not  doomsdays 
kept  by  the  Almighty,  so  that  offenders  may  eye  his  perioda.** 
But  f  doubt  the  renderings  given  to  Jj)ip  and  Tmt,  in  this  trans* 
lation:  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  chapters  kave  been  impro- 
perly divided. 


I 
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God's  proceeding  thus.  He  is  a  just  Judge,  and 
will  punish  transgressors ;  but  he  is  not  pleased  so 
to  order  and  dispose  the  times  and  circumstances  of 
that  judgment,  that  they  should  be  obvious  and 
expected  by  all,  that  it  might  operate  as  encourage- 
ment or  as  an  example.  The  consequence  is,  sin- 
ners are  everywhere  daring  in  their  crimes. 

2.  They  remove  ■  the  landmarks ; 
They  ravage  and  destroy  the  tlockd ; 

3.  They  lead  off  the  ass  of  tlie  fatherless. 
They  distrain  the  widow's  ox. 

4.  The  destitute  turn  aside  from  the  path. 
The  poor  of  the  land  hide  themselves  together. 
Job  is  referring  to  common  examples  of  success- 
ful wickedness,  as  it  appears  among  the  predatory 
tribes  of  the  desert,  and  some  oppressors  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  they  meet  with  none  of  those 
Tisible  judgments  of  heaven,  as  the  friends  bad 
supposed. 

5.  See,  the  irild  asses  from  the  desert, 
They  come  forth  to  their  work  ; 
Searching  about ''  the  wiiderneaa  for  food  ; 
According  to  it,  is  the  bread  for  tlieir  children. 

6.  In  a  field,  that  is  not  theirs,  they  harvest ; 

And  in  the  vineyard  of  iniquity'  they  gather  the  crop. 

7.  Naked,  '  the  people  of  the   Invaded  country'  lodge 

without  a  garment. 
And  have  no  covering  from  the  cold. 

8.  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains, 
And  cleave  to  the  rock  for  want  of  shelter. 

'  Are  wont  to  do  so,  fut.  freq. 
1"  jjc  iTiD  gyravit     Sim.  Lex. 

e  JW^  tro.  the  vineyard  'of  iniquity,  i.  e,  which  they  have 
taken  by  violence  from  the  rightful  owners. 
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9.  They  snatch  the  fatberlen  from  the  breast, 

A  lid  extend  the  line  over  the  depressed  captires*. 

10.  Naked  they  make  them  go,  without  a  garment ; 
Hungry,  they  carry  the  sheaf. 

11.  Between  the  rows  of  the  vineyard  they  force  them  to 

toil  at  noon ; 
They  make  them  tread  their  wine-vats  while  they 
suffer  thirst. 

12.  Because  of  the  inroad  ^  of  the  enemy,  men  groan ; 
The  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out. 

But  Eloah  regardeth  not  the  supplication  ^ 

If  any  thing,  surely  the  iniquitous  scenes  <^  op- 
pression witnessed  during  an  invasion  of  a  cruel 
army  of  free-booters  would  call  for  the  vengeance 
of  heaven !  according  to  your  principles  it  should 
be  so :  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Is  the  prayer  of  the 
injured  and  ill-treated,  though  peaceful  inhabitants^ 
heard  ? 

Job  proceeds  to  point  out  other  classes  of  wicked 
men  who  go  on  with  the  same  impunity. 

13.  There  are  these  among  **  the  rebels  of  the  light ; 
They  mark  not  its  course. 

And  abide  not  in  its  path. 

14.  After  the  light  ariseth  the  murderer, 
He  slayeth  the  helpless  and  destitute : 
He  comes  at  night,  as  doth  the  thief 

*  Either  to  bind  them,  or  to  part  them  into  allotments  for 

slaves.     The  Arabic  ^k^  h^n  signifies  to  extend  a  cord  or  net. 

Vsn  is  also  used  for  the  portion  of  an  inheritance.     Compare 
Mic.  xi.  5. 

^  **Conferunt  quidam  Arab.  .|x  m^y  Jexcurrit   in   hostem 

diripiendo,  capiendo." 
^  Or, '  doth  not  impute,  or  adjudge  iniquity/ 
d  Or,  *  see  these,  the  rebels,'  &c.    Compare  the  oommesce* 

ment  of  the  fifth  verse. 
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In  the  dark,  digging  into  houses*. 

The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  watcbeth  the  evening] 

15.  Saying,  no  eye  shall  discern  me; 
And  placing  a  mank  on  hia  (ace. 

16.  In  the  day  they  shut  themselves  up, 
They  know  not  the  light. 

17.  For  all  one  to  them  is  the  morning  with   the  shade 

of  death  "■, 
For,  perceived, '  it  is' the  terrors  of  the  shade  of  death. 

Job  designates  by  this  remarkable  epithet, 
'  rebels  from  the  light,'  the  murderer,  the  adulterer, 
and  thief;  because  the  darkness  is  chosen  for  the 
concealment  of  their  crimes,  and  the  light  regarded 
as  that  which  is  the  hated  signal  that  they  must 
desist  from  their  wickedness  :  but  the  argument 
is,  God  seeth  them,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  to 
him,  yet  they  prosper! 

He  next  instances  the  easy  life,  the  quiet,  and, 
perhaps,  honoured  death,  of  the  idle  profligate, 
though  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  injurious  op- 
pressors: 

■  I  have,  for  once,  ventured  to  transpose  a  lino  here.  I  sus- 
pect this  passage  has  sulTered  from  other  dislocations. 

*  Or,  the  fourteenth,  and  three  foUowiog  verses  may  stand 
thus ; — 

Afier  the  light  artseth  the  murderer, 

He  slayed  the  poor  and  the  destitute  ; 

And  at  night  lie  comelh,  as  doth  the  thief. 

And  the  eye  of  the  adulterer  observeth  the  du*k  ; 

Saying,  No  eye  shall  see  me  ! 

And  they  place  a  mask  on  their  faces. 

In  the  dark,  he  digs  through  houses, 

In  the  day  they  shut  themselves  up.  • 

They  know  not  the  light. 

For  all  one  to  them  is  the  morning  with  the  shade  of  death, 

For  perceived,  it  is  the  terrors  of  the  shade  of  death. 
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18.  Light  is  TBI8  upon  tlw  &oe  of  tlie  wmtm; 
ligbt,  indMi,  is  the  lot  of  such  vpoD  mrtk^ ! 

19.  He  seeth  not  the  toil  of  the  nnej^ards  \ 

<  Where*  drought  and  heat  peal  off  the  akia  ^ 

20.  Like  the  waters  of  soow,  thej  glkla^  into  Hades; 
Tenderly*  are  they  displaced ;  thcj  are  sweat  Id  the 

worm. 
No  more  is  it  recalled '  to  memory , 
How  the  breediog^  woaaaa  was  bcokea  with  a  staff. 

21.  The  ilk  oftbe  barren  that  bear  not  ^; 

And  how  he  showed  no  kindness  to  the  widow. 

22.  He  drew  after  him  the  strong  by  his  might ; 
He  arose,  and  none  was  sure  of  life ; 

83.  To  him  it  was  given  to  be  in  confidence,  and  he  tri- 
tUDphed ! 

How  easy  is  the  lot  of  the  wicked  proffigate,  or 
ptosperoQS  sinner,  when  yoa  compare  his  bwlett 

*  Erery  one  will  acknowledge  the  dificahy  of  this,  and,  by 
coDseqaence,  the  uncertainty  that  will  rest  on  particular  parts 
of  whatever  translation  we  may  prefer. 

^  More  literally,  ^tSoth  not  turn  his  face  to  the  track  of  the 
vineyards,"  or  *'  cultivated  fields." 

^  St^  *  rapuit,  abrapit,  porro  revuUit,  ut  entem  de  came.' 
Sim.  Lex. 

<>  KtXi  in  its,  perhaps,  primary  sense,  is  '  to  slip,*  *  to  slide 

down.'  See  Prov.  xix.  2.  The  Arabic  IU^,  Kon,  has  also  the 
same  signification,  *  liibrico  motu  excidere,'  *  lahi ;  aade,  J^^ 
et  s  Ji^i  *  pass  us  celer  et  lubrictis.' 

•  om,  proprie*  mollis,'  tener  fuit,  as  the  Arabic  ^^. 

f  rov '  oblitus  est,' metaphoric^  *  luxatus  est/  q.  d.  sedis  suae 
oblitus  est,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6,  et  sec.  Schultensium  Hioh.  zxriiL  4. 
Sim.  Lsx. 

I  nVip  from  Vip  ^'  lactare,  (Arabic  {^  sostentare  fiuniHam,  et 

\ji  lactare  Syr.  2^0^  lactans.")   It  applies  both  to  the  time  of 
gestation,  and  of  the  sucUu^  of  the  aifisot« 
^  *  Wnwf ,  ii^oiy,  iU  treatflssfit.' 
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Kfe  with  the  toils  of  the  honest  man,  who  is  obliged 
to  earn  his  bread  by  hard  labour !  He  seems  to 
have  an  easy  time  of  it :  we  may  compare  him  to  a 
light  skiff,  which  we  see  gliding  so  smoothly  down 
the  current  of  some  gentle  stream ;  and  sometimes, 
in  his  declining  years,  how  gradual  is  the  decay, 
how  quiet  and  peaceful  the  departure  of  the  soul 
of  such  a  person:  how  is  he  honoured  in  his  fiine- 
ral !  and  how  soon  are  all  the  cruelties  and  op- 
pression of  which  he  was  guilty,  to  support  his 
idleness  and  extravagance,  forgotten ! 
Yet,  he  observes — 

24.  But  Hts  eyes  are  upon  their  ways. 

They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  and  are  not. 
Yet  they  waste  away ;  like  all  others  they  die", 
And  are  cut  off,  like  the  heads  of  the  standing  corn^ 

I  know  God  has  marked  their  iniquity  ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
any  more  than  the  depression  of  thejust ;  for  this  life 
is  short.  We  see,  however,  no  particular  judgment 
in  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  removal 
from  life,  as  your  hypothesis  requires ;  they  die  as 
all  other  men,  and  without  distinction  are  taken  off, 
as  the  harvestman  gathers,  one  after  another,  the 
ears  of  corn  as  they  happen  to  come  to  hand,  into 
his  baskets,  without  discrimination,  or  seeming 
preference  of  one  to  another.  Job  challenges  his 
opponent,  whether  this  is  not  so  in  fact .' 

*  Compare  Arab.  iGp  and  DDJ3,  mortuus  est  proprie  subito. 

*  A  method  of  harvesting  corn, especially  rice,  still  practised 
in  the  East, 
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60  Nov,  if  it  bt  not  to  iDdecd,  who  will  prove 
liar. 
And  tbow  my  words  to  be  nought  ? 

Aod  to  the  hasty  judgment  of  sense,  we  must 
own,  there  will  often  appear  much  to  counteaance 
this  Tiew  of  a  visiting  prmidence,  which  Job  has 
taken  in  this  chapter.  Perhaps  our  observations 
on  what  is  passing  in  life  has  almost  led  us  to 
draw,  on  some  occasions,  tlic  same  ccHiclusions  with 
Job!  But  with  him,  we  shall  be  afterwards  in- 
structed, by  ttie  word  of  inspiration,  that  these  are 
mistaken  notions,  formed  in  ignorance,  from  partial 
views:  That,  in  truth,  the  present  providence  of  God, 
in  the  affiiirs  of  men,  is  in  every  thing  a  just,  wise, 
designing,  and  discriminating  providence. 


SECTION  XV. 


Bildad  commences  a  Third  Address^  but  is  interrupted  by 

Job. 

Such  was  Job's  answer  to  the  third  reply  of  Eli- 
phaz,  as  in  the  two  last  series  ;  Bildad  next  ad- 
dresses him,  and  we  expect  Zophar  to  follow.  But 
we  seem,  at  first  sights  to  have  only  the  exordium  of 
Biidad*8  si)ccch,  and  Zophar  does  not  reply  at  all: 
at  the  same  time,  what  might  well  pass  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Bildad*s  si)ecch  follows  as  spoken  by 
Job,  chap.  xxvi.  5,  &c.,  and  another  string  of  obser- 
vations commences  chap,  xxvii.  13,  &c.,  which  is 
certainly  on  the  side  of  the  argument  which  the 
three  friends  maintained  against  Job,  and  whidi 
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Dr.  Kennicott  conjectured  to  be  the  third  speech  of 
Zophar.  We  must  either  admit  this  conjecture  to 
be  well  founded,  and  suppose  a  dislocation,  or 
some  damage  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  ;  or  else, 
— which,  upon  the  whole,  I  much  prefer,  and  which 
has  something  in  the  style  of  the  original  to  sup- 
port it — we  must  consider  Job  as  interrupting 
Bildad,  in  the  speech  we  are  going  to  consider ;  and 
as  this  speech,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  sayings  of 
the  ancients,  which  Job  could  repeat  as  well  as  he, 
he  finishes  it  for  him,  or  repeats  another  parable, 
which  he  thinks  more  applicable.  What  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  third  reply  of  Zophar,  we  may 
understand  as  spoken  also  by  Job, — borrowed 
also  from  the  traditionary  sayings  current  among 
them — not  as  his  own  statement,  but  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  his  friends  had  said,  or  could 
say,  as  attesting  the  authority  of  the  ancient  sages 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  just  retribution  of  Providence, 
in  this  present  life,  both  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good. 

We  ought  not,  certainly,  lightly  to  conclude,  that 
the  manuscripts  have  suffered  the  damage  conjec- 
tured; and,  on  die  sclicme  I  am  adopting,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  reasoning  will  be  equally  apparent: 
in  short,  it  will  make  no  difference,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  choice  of  meanings,  which  one  or  two 
words  may  equally  bear. 
Chap.  XXV.    Ver.  1.    Then  answered    Bildad    the  Shuile, 

and  said, 
2,  "  Are  not  dominion  and  dread  with  him, 

'<  Executing  vengeance '  in  his  high  places  1 

'  For  this  sense  of  d'?^  see  Judges  i.  7. 
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Ezecuting  imigeaiice  or  worthing  reooiiipeiite, — 
ought  not  dominion,  and  that  which  may  well  strike 
sinful  mortais  with  fear  and  awe,  to  be  ascribed  to 
Him  who,  as  we  know,  has  judged  the  fallen 
angels?  The  answer  of  Bildad,  I  conceive^  is 
another  quotation  from  their  traditionary  sayings: 

3.  **  It  Umto  any  numbering  of  his  hosts? 

<*  And  upon  whom  dotli  not  his  light  arise? 

4.  '^  How,  then,  diall  man  be  justified  before  £1  * ! 

**  How,  then,  shall  the  offspring  of  woman  be  cleared? 

That  is,  when  God  has  already  visited  upon 
angels  their  iniquity,  and  is  possessed  of  such 
power  and  knowledge.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that 
guilty  mortals  will  escape  with  impunity,  be  [uro- 
nounced  just,  and  held  to  be  clear  of  their  sin  ? 

5»  *^  Look  even  unto  the  moon,  and  he  will  not  pitch  his 
tent, 

**  And  the  stars  will  not  be  cleared  in  the  sight. 
6.  **  What,  truly,  shall  man,  a  moth  ? 

*'  And  the  son  of  man,  a  worm^? 

From  the  parallel  places,  chap.  iv.  18,  and  chap. 
ZY.  15,  it  is  plain,  that  the  judgment  of  the  fidlen 
angels  is  referred  to— God  held  them  not  dear, 
'angels  that  excelled  in  strength!*  and  shall  sin  not 
be  visited  on  creatures  so  much  inferior  to  angels  ? 
Behold,  even  unto  the  moon,  there  is  no  place 

•  Or,  "  without  El." 

^  **^v»ir,  tentorium  figet,  habitat  fad  lunam  usque  nullus  locus 
est  satis  pyrus,  quo  Deus  habitet)  Schullemv  ad  h.  1.  reject! 
(recte  ut  arbitror)  quam  in  animadi-ers.  defenderai  explicatione, 
qdendit  a  rad.  S^  splenduit,  quae  ex  form&  in  iibris  scriptis  et 
impressis  saltern  exculpi  non  potest.  LXX.  quidem,  Syr.  et 
Vulg.  exprimunt  hrv  sed  sensus  Untiim  causA.**  Sm.  Lxx.  Hxb. 
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regarded  sufficiently  pure  for  God  to  inhabit,  or  to 
uncover  there  his  manifested  presence  ;  not  even  as 
far  as  the  stars !  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  pa- 
rallel places, '  angels  and  heavens'  are  synonynwa 
of' stars*  in  this  place: — and,  "look  even  to  the 
moon,  and  he  will  not  pitch  his  lent," — or,  "  inha- 
bit," is  the  parallel  of,  "  Lo,  he  confirmeth  not  his 
ministers  in  their  stations," — and  of,  "  He  confirm- 
eth not  in  their  stations  his  saints  or  consecrated 
ones."  Does  not  this  countenance  the  supposition, 
that  the  heavens,  which  are  the  abode  of  angels, 
include  all  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
remoter  stars  ;  and  that  the  fallen  angels  have  their 
residence  or  sphere  of  action  nearest  this  earth 
which  we  inhabit;  for  aught  we  know,  throughout 
the  solar  system,  or  a  great  part  of  it?  And  may 
not  this  illustrate  what  St.  Paul  says  of  Satan? — ■ 
*'  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  :"— and  that  of 
our  Lord,  "  I  saw  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from 
heaven." 

— ^That  he  will  not  pilch  the  tent  of  his  manifested 
presence  in  these  polluted  regions !  doubtless,  that 
tabernacle  which  is  to  be  with  men  hereafter,  when 
glorified  men  shall  come  '  with  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven ;'  when  the  heavenly  places  shall  have  been 
purified  with  their  better  sacrifices,  and  Satan  and 
his  angels  shall  be  cast  out — that  tabernacle,  of 
which  the  Mosaic  was  a  type ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
cherubim,  that  seemed  to  keep  the  divine  presence 
at  the  expulsion  of  miui  from  Paradise — all  were 
emblematical  of  '  the  glory  that  is  to  be  brought  to 
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US  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ/  whom,  we  are 
told,  we  are  *  to  meet  in  the  air  ;•  when  he  will  not 
only  '  judge  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth/ 
but  also '  the  hosts  of  high  ones  that  are  on  high,*— 
when  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  '  new 
heaven/  as  well  as  '  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness/ — A  '  world  to  come,'  not  subject  to 
angels,  but  to  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who  sit 
down  with  the  Redeemer  on  his  throne,  where  He 
will  appear,  in  his  kingdom,  the  '*  image  of  the 
invisible  God,*  as  well  as  '  the  first-bom  of  every 
creature  ;*  and  '  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  his  glory,'  the  '  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,'  *  Immanuel,'  '  God  with  us,*  tlie  '  mani- 
fested  Jehovah  !' — when  all  his  foes  shall  have  been 
made  his  footstool ;  and,  as  another  oracle  has 
declared,  *  there  shall  be  abundance  of  peace,  ao 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth  /  ay,  ^  thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  /  *  thou  art  Jehovah !' 
Bildad,  wc  should  remember,  is  answering*  Job 
by  a  quotation  from  the  *  parables'  of  the  ancients. 
It  proved,  indeed,  from  this  venerable  authority, 
that  God  would  certainly  not  let  go  unpunished  the 
sinners  of  mankind ;  but  was  not  quite  relevant  to 
the  arguments  of  Job,  who  only  maintained,  that 
not  in  this  life  was  that  punishment  manifested. 
Job  seems  here  to  interrupt  Bildad,  and  afterwards 
concludes,  from  his  own  memory,  as  we  are  sup- 
posing, the  speech  which  Bildad  had  begun,  or 
relates  some  other  saying  of  the  ancients  more  to 
his  purpose. 
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Chap.  xxvi.  Ver.  I.  Then  answered  Job,  ant]  said  : 

2.  How  hast  thou  assisted  him  that  was  devoid  of  strength. 
And  brought  help  to  the  arm  that  had  iio  power  ? 

3.  How  hast  thou  counselled  him  that  was  devoid  of  wis- 

dom', 
And  made  known  the  certainty  to  him  that  was  ^itated 
with  doubt? 

4.  After  whom  haet  thou  repeated  '  these'  saying's, 
And  whose  breath  hath  come  forth  from  thee  "? 

The  meaning  of  this  contemptuous  irony  is  suffi- 
ciently plain.  What  was  Bildad  saying,  to  clear 
up  the  controversy,  or  that  could  throw  any  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject  1  He  reminds  him,  in 
the  last  verse,  that  he  was  repeating  over  again 
what  had  been  said  by  Eliphaz  respecting  God's 
judgment  on  the  fallen  angels.  But  did  this,  in 
fact,  supply  an  answer  to  his  arguments,  that  sin- 
ners often  passed  through  this  life  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  injured  might  here  cry  in  vain  for  re- 
dress? Job  doubted  not  that  God  would  judge 
sinful  men,  as  he  had  judged  the  angels  that  sinned. 
But  it  did  not  follow,  that  it  must  be  visibly  in  this 
present  world  ;  other  scenes  must  be  disclosed,  in 
order  to  show  all  that  God  is  doing ;  and  other 
operations  of  his  hands,  besides  those  manifested 
by  creation  and  the  providence  that  governs  this 
world,  before  we  can  understand  his  just  vengeance 

"  Compare  Sira.  Lex.  in  an.     Mr.  Good  renders  the  line, 

"  And  explained  the  matter  in  controversy." 
*  D'Rjn  "  mortui,  (]ui  vivere  ilesierunt  niinicj,  (propriejfciectA',) 
ad  inferos  amandali  vel  orco  ciausj,  turn  probI,quam  improbi." 
(Prov.  V.  5.  vii.  27.)     Sm.  Lbs, 
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on  transigressors,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  dirine 
government  in  general. 

5.  **  Are  the  dead  laid  open  from  beneath, 
**  The  seas  and  their  inhabitants  f 

6.  **  Hades  is  naked  before  him, 

**  And  destruction  hath  no  covering. 

This  will  be  found  to  reply  well  to  Bildad*i  in- 
tended  inference  from  the  judgment  of  angds  to 
the  judgment  of  wicked  men.  The  inference  is 
just :  But  why  must  it  be  here  ?  Aro  the  souls  in 
the  separate  state  exposed  to  the  obsenration  of 
living  men,  or  can  their  secret  retreats  be  laid  open 
to  public  view  ?  Why  not  there,  then,  the  inflio^ 
tion  of  the  penalties  of  justice,  on  sinners  who 
prospered  while  they  lived  in  this  world  above  ? 
This,  man  cannot  see,  but  God  does  ;  and  he  may 
be  just  in  letting  sinners  pass  this  world  with  im- 
punity, to  their  appointed  portion  beneath. 

We  may  remark,  again,  how  coincident  are  the 
notions  respecting  the  departed  state,  whidi  are 
inculcated  everywhere  in  the  sacred  writings,  with 
those  which  were  banded  down  by  tradition  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  more  ancient  nations. 
Disrobed  of  the  mythological  fable,  these  traditions 
correspond  exactly  with  what  appears  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  original  scriptures.  Their 
•  Hades'  and  *  Orcus'  answer  to  the  *  Sheol'  of  the 
Hebrews,  •  the  unseen  receptacle  of  all  the  souls  of 
the  departed  generally,  both  good  and  bad;'  includ- 
ing the  '  Elysium.'  or  '  the  fields  of  the  blessed/  of 
the  heathen ;  '  the  Paradise,*  and  '  Abmham*s  bo* 
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sffln,'  of  the  Jews  ;  and  also  the  *  Tartanis,'  answer- 
ing to  the  *  Destruction,'  '  Abaddon'  of  the  text, 
'  the  nethennost  hell'  of  the  Psalmist,  and  '  the  hell- 
fire'  of  the  New  Testament.  Both  states  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  of '  Hades'  or  '  Hell,'  the 
'  unseen  abode  of  the  dead'  in  their  disembodied 
state.  The  Scripture,  like  the  ancient  tradition  in 
the  heathen  world,  uniformly  describes  this  '  abode 
of  the  dead'  as  being  situated  '  beneath",  in  respect 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  whether  in  conformity 
to  the  common  language,  as  it  speaks  of  the  sun's 
rising  and  setting,  or  in  relation  to  its  actual  position 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  earth,  we  cannot,  per- 
haps, exactly  ascertain.  There  is,  however,  no 
physical  impossibility,  that  man  knows  of,  against 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  unvarying  language 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that,  in  the  text,  "  the  seas 
and  their  inhabitants"  are  spoken  of  as  distinct — 
another  distinct  world,  as  it  were,  of  the  dead. 
This  last  expression  might,  perhaps,  be  understood 
as  designating  the  low  situation  of  Hades,  not  only 
under  the  earth,  but  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  seas; 
but  the  same  distinctions  are  made  with  respect  to 
the  '  world  of  the  departed,  in  the  vision  of  the 
Revelation.'  "  Death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead 
that  were  in  them,  and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
that  were  in  it." 

This  has  led  to  the  supposition  that,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  by  the  latter  is  designated,  the  state 
of  the  dead,  who  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 
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when  a  whole  world  of  living  men  were  destroyed 
at  once  ;  and  that  their  state  in  death  may  not,  in 
all  respects,  be  the  same  as  theirs  who  have  since 
departed  out  of  this  world:  and  this  has  been 
thought  to  throw  light  on  those  mysterious  passages 
in  St.  Peter's  epistle,  where  Christ,  as  a  spirit,  is 
described  as  going  and  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  who  were  once  disobedient,  when  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.  But  of  this  no  man 
can  speak  with  perfect  knowledge.  Though  One 
has  descended  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
has  risen  again,  hath  ascended  up  on  high,  leading 
captivity  captive,  and  receiving  gifls  form^;i;  yet 
•*  the  dead  are  not"  yet  "  laid  open  from  beneath,"' 
nor  "  the  seas  and  their  inhabitants."  This  is 
wanted  to  clear  up  many  a  mystery,  besides  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  which  Job  supposes  may 
be  seen  to  last  till  their  dying  day. 

Job  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  visible  and  known 
works  and  operations  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
But  this,  he  tells  us,— or  the  ancient  sage  whom 
be  is  quoting, — is  not  all ;  and,  indeed,  but  a  very 
little  of  what  will  be  manifested  and  known  of  the 
only  wise  God. 

7.  **  He  hath  spread  out  the  sky '  over  the  void  space, 
*'  He    hath   suspended   the  earth   over  the   bridled 
waters  ^ 

•  pflV,  means  either,  *  the  north/  *  the  northern  hemisphere,' 
or  a  *  secret  place.'  It  here  refers,  I  conceive,  to  the  canopy 
of  heaven  over  our  heads,  said  to  he  **  spread  out  like  a  cur- 
tain ;"  compare  Ps.  civ.  2.  ;  not  without  allusion  to  the  curtain, 
or  veil,  that  separates  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  building  from 
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'  Binding  up  the  waters  in  his  mhtB  % 
'  And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  beneath  them. 


'  Holding  tight  the  face  of  the  canopy, 
'  He  unfoldelh  his  clouds  over  it". 


'  Painting  a  circle  on  the  face  of  the  waters, 

'  Till  the  consummation  of  light  with  the  darkness*. 


the  less  private  parts,  as  though  the  distant  sky  concealed  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High. 

b  Or, '  chaos,'  ncSx  "  Constrictio,  h.  e.  centrum  vel  refre- 
naiio,  acil.  aquarum.  From  oba  obluravit,  constrinxit.  Vulgo 
compositum  esse  volnnt  ex  na  '''3  nihil  qiiicquam."  Sia.  Lbs. 
Hbb. 

*  Or,  perhaps, '  in  his  concealed  places.'  Clouds  are  ealli-d 
D'3V,  from  their  covering,  or  concealing  the  sun  and  sky,  from 
aijr  tegi,  occultari,  se  abdere,  latere  ;  and  O'ZS  in  Jer.  iv.  29.  is 
put  for  '  concealed,' or  '  hiding  places.'     It  may  refer  here  t 


;  of  the 
ers   he- 


the  concealed  places  hehind  the  canopy,  as  it  wen 
heavens  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fluids  dissolved,  or  dec 
rather,  in  ihe  regions  above  the  atmosphere, '  the  wale 
ore  ahove  the  firmament,'  divided  by  it  from  the  wa 
neath,  and  which  were  afterwards  gathered  together 
place,  that  the  diy  land  might  appear. 

*  inito' firmiter  I'ontinens.'  Simon.  Firmans.  Sci 
riD3,  or  K03,  is  properly  '  a  covering,'  and  hence  a  throne,  or 
canopied  seal.  V'J~0  '  separondo  undiqiie  expandit.'  Com[ios. 
es  3  synonymis  infl  et  ITS,  Arab.  ■  J  separavit.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  visible  appearance  of  the  heavens.  The  sky  spread 
out,  and  fixed  tight,  while  upon  its  surface  the  clouds  seem  to 
be  spread  out,  or  rolled  iu  separate  masses,  farkliurst  derives 
the  word  from  vns,  'to  spread  out,' and  it,  '  to  move  to  and  fro.' 

■  Literally,  describing  a  circle.  Mr,  Good:  '  He  setteth  a 
bow.*  With  him,  upon  the  whole, — but  compare  Prov.  viii. 
27. — I  refer  it  to  the  rainbow,  pledging  no  return  of  the  waters 
of  a  deluge,  with  the  regular  change  of  day  and  night.  Sic. 
white  the  world  continueth.  But  pn  signilieB  more  than  to 
deacribe,  to  portray,  to  paint  as  a  likeness.  Probably,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  method,  by  deep-graveu  lines  filled  with 
colours. 
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11.  <^  The  pillars  of  the  heavens  tremble, 
*'  And  are  etounded  at  his  rebuke*. 

12.  *'  By  his  might  he  mo  vet  h  the  sea% 

'*  By  his  skill  he  breaketh  down  the  disturbed*  '  deep.* 

13.  *<  By  his  spirit  the  heavens  '  beam'  brightness  ^y 
**  His  hand  hath  bent  the  darting  serpent*. 

14.  **  Lo,  these  are  the  remote  extremities  of  his  ways ! 
*'  And  how  mere  a  whisper  do  we  hear  from  him  ? 
**  Ay,  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  perceiveth  !** 

That  is  to  say,  all  that  the  heavens  dedare  of 
Ood,  and  all  that  the  firmament  showedi  of  his 
handywork,  can  discover  to  us  but  a  very  small 

*  Or, '  at  his  coercive  call.'  The  meaning  is  plain  from  the 
Psalmist,  ^*  at  thy  tebuke  they  flee :  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
Ihey  are  afraid." 

^  ^  Commovit.'  Sim.  Lbx.  According  to  others,  *  he  stilleth,' 
or,  *  causeth  to  return  to  rest.' 

*  Perhaps,  stampeth  down,  **  percussit  pede  terram,  vel  rem 
aliquam  percussit,  percutiendo  fregit." 

^  mocT  coeli  dicuntur  pulchritudo,  posito  ahstracto  pro 
concreto,  i.  e.  pulcherrimi,  vel,  ex  significatione  radicis  Arab. : 
nitissimi.     Sm.  Lax. 

*  Or,  *  the  fleeing  serpent,'  the  serpent  who  would  shoot 
straight  forvi'ard  and  escape,  hut  is  bent  into  a  circle,  his  tail 
put  into  his  mouth,  so  that  he  cannot  flee.  This  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  sun's  path,  or  zodiac,  painted  on  the  ancient 
spheres,  as  the  serpent  above  described.  Mr.  Good  renders 
these  two  verses,  8upj)osing  the  waters  in  the  heavens  still  to 
be  meant : 

By  his  might  he  maketh  the  waters  flash. 
And  by  his  skill  he  cleavetli  the  tempest ; 
By  his  spirit  hath  he  garnished  the  heavens. 
His  hand  incurvated  the  flying  serpent. 

*'  i.  e.  By  his  might  he  kindleth  up  the  thunder-storm,  the 
electric  flash  darteth  from  quarter  to  quarter,  the  tempest  is 
cloven  in  eveiy  direction,  the  clouds  are  disburdened  of  their 
waters,  the  garnished  heavens  appear  iu  all  their  brilliancy,  the 
glorious  sun  is  beheld  traversing  the  serpentine  ecliptic." 
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portion  of  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  God.  Tiiey 
are,  as  it  were,  '  the  most  distant'  and  '  detached 
parts'  of  the  immense  whole.  Ail  we  have  heard 
of  him  is  but  a  '  mere  whisper;'  or,  perhaps,  the 
comparison  is,  to  the  scarcely -heard  muUering  of 
the  very  distant  storm,  contrasted  with  the  mighty 
thunderinga  heard  by  those  who  are  near  the  spot 
where  the  tempest  is  suspended. 


SECTION  XVI. 
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Job  continues  his  discourse,  recapitulating  the  Arguments 
of  his  Friends  respecting  a  present  retributive  Provi- 
dence. He  compares  their  Stateme^it  to  the  Mirage  or 
Watery  Delusion  of  tkp  Desert. 

Chap,  xxvii.  Ver.  1.    And  Job  continued  to  carry  on  his 

parable,  and  said : 
2.  As  El  liveth,  he  hath  turned  aside  my  right! 

And  Shaddai  hath  made  me  to  be  at  variance'  with  it! 

The  impiety  of  this  bold  and  unqualified  assertion 
is  afterwards  reproved,  Job,  provolied  by  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  friends,  is  not  only  not  content  with 
utterly  denying  their  position,  that  there  is  just 
retribution  of  good  and  evil  to  be  discerned  in  this 
present  Ufe ;  but  asserts,  upon  his  solemn  oath, 
that,  in  his  own  case,  there  has  been  a  complete 
reversion  of  this  rule,  whatever  his  friends  may 
think,  in  the  proceedings  of  Providence.  God  had 
turned  aside  from  him  his  right,  upon  their  scheme  ; 
so  that  he  did  not  possess  it ;  that  is,  what  had 

■  Vide  Simon  in  TlO, '  fluctuavJt,  variavit,  mulavit,  eoramu- 
tavit,  permuUvit.' 
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been  his  right,  according  to  a  righteous  judgment 
pronounced  upon  bis  character;  nay,  he  was  placed 
in  a  situation  at  direct  variance  with  it,  by  the  cala- 
mitous judgments  which  had  befallen  him.  What, 
upon  his  friend's  principles,  should  have  been  his 
just  recompense,  was  '  exchanged'  for  one  totally 
different.  He  had  lived  a  pious  and  virtuous  life, 
and  be  now  sustained  the  punishment  of  a  criminaL 
.  As  the  original  expresses  it,  the  Almighty  had 
*  exchanged  him,'  and  placed  him  in  other  hands- 
alienating  him  from  his  just  inheritance. 

3.  For,  80  long  as  my  breath  is  in  me. 
And  the  breath  of  Eloah  is  in  mv  nostrils, 

4.  My  lips  shall  not  speak  what  is  wrong. 
Nor  shall  my  tongue  utter  deceit. 

This  is  Still  in  the  form  of  an  oath — *'  God  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also;*'  or,  God  hold  me  to  the 
curse  pronounced,  if  my  lips  shall,  &c. 

5.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  pronounce  you  in  the  right ! 
Till  I  expire,  I  will  not  give  up  my  integrity. 

Very  far  be  it  from  me ;  I  abhor  it  as  most 
untrue,  that  I  should  justify,  or  pronounce  you  to  be 
right  in  your  assertions,  that  for  my  crimes  I  justly 
suffer  these  things.  Though  I  were  on  my  death- 
bed, I  would  not  cease  to  maintain,  that  I  have  ever 
preserved  a  virtuous  and  religious  character  entire 
and  uncontaminated. 

6.  I  have  held  fast  my  righteousness,  and  I  will  not  give 

it  up; 
My  heart  shall  not  be  stripped  of  it  while  I  live. 

7.  My  opponent  shall  be  as  the  condemned, 

And  be  that  standeth  up  against  me  as  the  offisnder. 
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The  terms  here  used  are  all  in  relation  to  a  judi- 
cial proceeding,  Job  supposing  himself  to  be  main- 
taining his  integrity  before  a  competent  tribunal. 
He  insists  that  he  shall  be  justified,  his  accuser  will 
be  condemned,  and  lose  his  cause. 

8.  For,  what  is  the  expectation  of  the  profane,  that  he 
shall  be  cut  off? 
^That  Eloah  will  take  away  hia  bouI  *  ? 

The  argument  is,  you  insist  upon  a  visibly  retri- 
butive justice  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  and,  on  the 
certainty  of  this  position,  have,  without  hesitation, 
concluded  my  guilt  from  ray  afflictions.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  where  shall  we  find  the  practical  con- 
viction that  mankind  have  of  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  this  position?  What  'expectation,'  '  impres- 
sion," or  '  abiding  thought'  upon  his  mind,  has 
the  wicked,  irreUgious  man,  that  God  will  cut  him 
off  for  his  sins,  and  suddenly  demand  his  soul  of 
him  ?  Little  or  none.  But  how  could  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  a  retribution,  as  you  suppose,  were 
known  to  be  universal  or  common?  So,  on  the 
other  hand : 

9,  Is  El  wont  to  hear  his  cry. 

When  affliction  shall  come  upon  him, 
10.  If  he  will  ingratiate  himself  wilh  Shaddai, 

Will  call  upon  Eloah  continually? 

Is  it  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when  a  man,  or  this 
wicked  man,  repenting  him  of  his  sins,  supplicates 
God,  in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  with  all  tlie  humi- 

■  See  in  Simon,  "  absclndct  inatar  fili,  [Coll.  Jes.  3S,  IB.) 
scil.  Delta  aninuun  ejus  (quod  setjuitur). 
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liation  and  perseveranoe  which  you  have  prescribed 
to  me,  that  God  doth  actually  hear,  and  viBibty 
answer,  his  prayer  ?  This,  according  to  your  prin* 
ciples,  should  be  the  case ;  but  is  it  so  ? 

Alas !  how  little  do  you,  my  severe  cnminators, 
know,  how  little  can  you  inform  me,  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Almighty  !  From  what  I  have 
got  to  relate,  you  may  correct  your  error,  and  attain 
to  a  more  just  conception  of  the  mystery  of  Qod's 
providence. 

1 1 .  I  will  initruot  you  ooneerning  the  hand  of  El ; 
What  \9  with  Shaddfti  I  will  not  conceal. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  refute  the  wrong  notions 
whidi  his  firiends  entertained  of  the  dealings  of 
God,  Job,  still  referring  to  facts  which  they  could 
not  but  have  known,  appeals  to  themselves,  whether 
their  principles,  which  he  summarily  relates,  were 
not  practically  proved  to  be  altogether  a  &lse 
theory  respecting  Providence  ? 

12.  Lo,  you  have  yourselves  all  of  you  been  eye-witnesKs! 
Why,  therefore,  would  you  vainly  •  raise  a  vapoury 

delusion^? 

You  know,  from  your  own  experience  in  life,  that 
the  scheme  of  Providence  is  not  as  you  state  it. 
It  is  a  vain  and  false  imagination  of  your  own, 
which  you  have,  with  deceit  and  falsehood,  stated 
against  me,  in  order  to  condemn  me.     As  the  ori- 

'  Or,  i^ann  San,  "  vainly  imagine  this  unreality." 

*  '  Vaporize  a  vapour,'  or  •  delusively  swell  out  the  mirage^* 

or  vision  of  water  in  the  desert.  Vapor  ille,  aquae  non  ahsimilis, 

super  areni  deserti  apparens,  quo  peregrinatores,  aquam  siti- 

entes,  ssepe  cum  vitae  suae  perieulo  faUontiir.    Sue.  Lbs.  HaB« 
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ginal  seems  to  intimate,  you  are  supporting  a  sys- 
tem which,  like  the  vapoury  illusion  in  the  desert, 
deceives  and  disappoints,  with  the  appearance  of 
waters,  the  thirsty  travellers  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  deception.  Job  proceeds  to  state,  as  I  have 
observed,  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation,  his  friends' 
hypothesis  of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  which  he 
compares,  for  its  unreality,  in  all  the  experience 
of  mankind,  to  the  '  mirage,'  or  '  spectre  of  the 
desert'.' 

13.  "  Thii  ia  the  portion  of  the  wicked  man  with  El, 

"  And  the  inheritance  which  oppressors  receiv«  from 
Shaddai : 

14.  "  If hischildrenbemultiplieditheswordawaitsthem; 
"  Or,  his  posterity  shall  not  be  satiaGed  with  bread. 

15.  "  Those  of  his,  that  escape  '  from  the  sword'','  shall 

be  entombed  by  the  pestilence, 
"  And  no  widows  shall  make  lumen  tat  Ions  ^ 

Hi.  "  !f  he  shall  pile  up  silver  like  sand, 
*'  And  lay  up  raiment  like  dirt, 

17.  "  He  may  lay  it  up,  but  the  just  shall  wear  it, 
"  And  the  silver  the  innocent  shall  divide. 

'  Dr.  Kennieott  oLserves,  "  the  eleven  verses  which  conclude 
the  twenly-seventh  chapter,  and  are  now  given  as  llie  words  of 
Job,  cannot  have  been  spoken  by  Job ;  becauso  they  contain 
such  a  doctrine  as  Joli  himself  could  not  hold,  and  which 
indeed  he  expressly  denies :  namely ,  iitat  i/real  calamilies  proec 
greal  mchcd/wss."  He  supposes  them  to  be  a  third  reply  of 
Zopfaar's.  But  to  take  them  as  a  recapitulation,  obviat«s 
every  difficulty,  without  any  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
text. 

*  -nv,  like  the  Arabic  *  Ji,  to  flee  from  the  sword. 

'  There  shall  be  no  widows  in  his  house  to  celebrate  the 
funeral  rites. 
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18.  ^'  He  hath  built  his  house  as  a  moth-worm, 

*^  And  as  a  booth  which  the  watchman  constructeth. 

19.  *'  He  may  lie  down  rich,  but  he  shall  not  gather ; 
''  He  awaketh,  and  nothing  is  there  of  his. 

20.  '*  Terrors  shall  overtake  him  as  a  flood, 

**  At  night  a  tempest  shall  snatch  him  away. 

21.  **  An  east  wind  shall  carry  him  off  as  it  passeth, 
**  And  whirl  him  headlong  from  his  place  \ 

22.  '^  Ay,  it  shall  drive  upon  him^  and  not  spare, 

'^  Lest  he  should  escape  by  flight  from  its  gprasp. 

23.  ^*  Every  one  shall  clap  his  hands  at  him, 
**  And  shall  hiss  at  him  from  his  place." 

Such  a  visible  retribution,  their  hypothesis  re- 
quired ;  but  nothing  like  this  appeared  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  as  themselves  must  know 
from  their  experience.  They  had  imagined  an  un- 
reality. Those  who  embraced  such  princifdes,  and 
trusted  to  them,  expecting  to  see  them  realized  in 
life,  would  be  in  the  situation  of  the  traveller  in  the 
desert,  who  discovers  what  he  had  supposed,  at  a 
distance,  to  be  waters,  to  be,  on  his  near  approach, 
nothing  but  an  airy  mist. 


SECTION  XVII. 


Job  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  to  understand  the  ways 
of  Providence  is  a  tcisdom  which  is  placed  beyond  the 
researches  of  man. 

What  scheme  would  Job  then  substitute,  in  the 
room  of  that  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  explain  the 
ways  of  Providence  to  man  ?     He  has  none  to 

•  See  Mr.  Good,  who  refers  the  metaphor  of  this  sndden  de- 
struction pf  the  wicked  to  the  wind  called  the  Levanter. 
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offer ;  he  holds  the  present  dispensation  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  to  be  every- 
where involved  in  such  mystery,  that  no  man  can 
hope  to  understand  or  explain  it.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Divine  proceedings  is,  therefore,  he  maintains, 
a  matter  far  removed  from  every  research  of  the 
human  understanding.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
man's  sagacity,  of  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  of 
enterprise,  which  he  hath  shown  in  penetrating 
the  secret  productions  of  nature,  and,  by  wonderful 
and  indefatigable  skill  and  industry,  turning  them 
to  his  account;  in  this  pursuit  he  will  ever  fail. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Divine  proceedings,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  ways,  will  ever  escape 
him,  and  be  a  secret  which  he  cannot  penetrate  to 
discover.  Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argument 
of  the  following  chapter. 
Chap,  xxviii.  Ver.  ].  There  is,  indeed,  a  mine*  for  silver, 

And  a  place  '  where'  they  wash  for  gold ". 
2.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

And  the  atone  poureth  forth  copper, 

*  Fodino.     Sm.  Lex. 

""  ppl,  to  liquefy,  or  strain  off,  denotes,  I  conceive,  not  the 
melting;,  or  retining  uf  tlic  metul,  but  the  liquefying  and  draw- 
ing' off  the  soil,  which  is  found  to  contain  the  gold,  a  method 
still  practised  to  obtiiin  this  precious  metal.  "  Where  water 
of  a  sufficiently  high  level  can  be  commanded,  the  ground  is 
cut  iuto  steps  i"  "  on  each  step  stands  six  or  eight  negroes, 
who,  as  the  water  flows  gently  from  above,  keep  tlie  earth 
gently  in  motion  with  shovels,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
liquid  mud,  and  washed  helow.  The  partiiles  of  gold  contained 
ill  this  earth,  descend  with  it  into  a  trench  below,  where,  by 
reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  they  quickly  precipitate.  Work- 
men are  continually  employed  at  the  trench,  to  remove  the 
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3.  H«  diggetk  dacp*  ioto  <krkm«. 
And  exploreth  erer)-  ionmt  rccett^. 

The  stones  of  darkness,  and  of  the  shade  of  death'. 

Great  has  been  the  ingeQuity  of  man  ia  discover* 
ing  these  valuable  productions,  and  in  bringing  th^n 
from  the  places  of  their  concealment. 

4.  The  torrent  bursts  forth  from  the  base  of  the  mowK 

tain^ 
'  Its  waters'  are  displaced  by  the  foot% 
They  are  drawn  off,  they  recede  before  man  ! 

Great,  again,  is  the  art  and  ingenuity  cf  man, 
and  great  the  fruits  of  his  persevering  labour,  in 
the  constructing  of  waterworks,  and  diverting  great 
rivers  from  their  courses,  to  supply  his  need,  or 
improve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  or,  as  some 
imderstand  it,  to  draw  off  water  from  the  mines, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  seems  the  best  application. 

stones,  and  clear  away  the  surface  ;  which  operation  is  much 
assiRted  by  the  current  of  water  that  falls  into  it.  After  fire 
days'  wanhing,  the  {irecipitation  in  the  trench  is  carried  to  some 
convenient  stream,  to  undergo  a  sesond  clearance,  Sec."  See 
account  of  the  gold  mines  of  Jaraqua,  in  Mcnce*t  Traveli  in  the 
Interior  of  Brazil^  and  compare  Go(iucVs  Oritjin  of  Laws^  ^. 
Book  xi.  chap.  4. 

*  Mr.  Good  considers  yp  as  a  verb,  **  roan  delreth."  or  I 
take  in  its  primitive  sense,  **  in  loco  remotiore,  from  nov« 

Hebroeis  inusit.    Arab,    l^^   nltus  fuit   et   consequenter  re- 

motus  fuit."     Sim.  Lex. 

*  rvSan  extremitas,  etiam  ititimum  alicujus  rei. 

*  We  discover  here  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  shade  of 
death.  It  is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  most  intense  and 
permanent  darkness. 

^  na  radix,  basis  vel  pes  montis,  ex  Arab,  j^  p]  basis  roontis. 

Sm.  Lax. 

*  ^*  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  some  machine  worked  by  ike 
foot,  to  carry  off  the  waters  from  the  mine.*' 
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5.  The  earth,  out  of  which  cotneth  forth  food, 
Even  ita  under-atrata,  a  turned  up  as  it  were  fire. 

Alluding,  probably,  to  beds  of  sulphur,  bitumen, 
or  coal,  that  the  sagacity  of  man  had  already  dis- 
covered in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  bed  of  Bapphirc  are  its  atones, 
And  the   dust  uf  gold  to  him. 

7.  A  path  '  hath  he,'  which  the  eagle  hath  not  known, 
And  on  which  the  eye  of  the  fatcon  hath  not  glanced, 

S.  The  wild  beasts  have  not  trodden  it. 
Nor  hath  the  fierce  lion  passed  over  it. 

The  allusion  is  still,  no  doubt,  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  miner  in  search  of  gems  and  the  precious 
metals.  Already  had  the  superior  intelligence  of 
man  discovered  itself  in  these  researches ;  he  was, 
indeed,  '  wiser  than  the  beasts  of  the  field ;'  and, 
however  small  might  then  be  the  fruits  of  human 
skill  and  industry  in  the  art  of  mining,  in  compa- 
rison of  its  progress  at  this  present  day,  yet  its 
first  efforts  would  be  viewed  with  a  proportionate 
admiration  in  these  remote  ages. 
9,  Against  the  aolid  rock  he  putteth  forth  his  hand. 
And  turneth  up  the  foundation  of  the  hills. 

10.  Through  the  rocks  he  cutteth  out  channels, 
And  every  precious  '  thing'  doth  his  eye  discern. 

11.  He  reslraineth  the  oozing  of  the  streams'. 
And  concealment  shineth  with  light". 

All  this  has  the  persevering  art  of  man  achieved. 
But  still  it  may  be  asked  : 

'  He  bindelh  up  the  dropping  tears  of  the  rills. 

k  Mr.  Good  translates  these  lines : 

He  reatrninetli  the  waters  from  ooizng, 

And  maketh  the  hidden  gloom  become  radiance. 
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12.  But  this  WISDOM,  where  can  it  be  found. 
And  where  is  this  place  of  anderstanding*  f 

13.  Mortal  man  knoweth  not  its  path. 

Nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  livii^. 

14.  For  the  depth  saith,  <<  Not  in  me  is  this  ;^ 
And  the  sea  saitb,  *^  It  is  not  with  me.** 

The  sagacity  that  has  invented  the  ininer*8  art 
has  not  discovered  it,  where  the  human  race  inhabit; 
the  depths  they  have  penetrated  to,  have  not  dis- 
closed it ;  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  have  added 
many  precious  productions  to  the  treasures  of  the 
land,  have  not  yielded  this ;  nor  has  its  surface, 
passed  over  by  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  has 
brought  to  us  so  many  new  and  rare  productions  of 
foreign  countries,  ever  afforded  this.  No ;  the  mer- 
chant, in  the  interchange  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, has  never  met  with  that  wisdom  which  ex- 
plains the  dealings  of  God. 

15.  Sealed-gold  ^  is  not  given  in  exchange  for  it, 
Nor  is  silver  weighed  for  its  purchase. 

'  Perhaps, 

•*  WTicre  is  the  bed  of  understanding/' 

and  in  the  following  line  : 

•*  Man  knoweth  not  its  mn." 

*  We  have  four  terms  for  gold  in  this  passage,  "lUD,  DTD,  an?, 
and  T£.  Tliough  interpreters  are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to 
their  difTerent  meanings,  there  is  no  doubt  the  terms  in  this 
passage  distinguish  the  different  states  of  purity  in  which  this 
precious  metal  was  in  ancient  times  exposed  to  barter  by  the 
merchants,  if  mo  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  nJO,  *  to  enclose,' 
whence  TDO,  *  an  enclosure  ;*  we  may  suppose  it  to  refer  to 
those  small  packages,  or  sealed  up  quills,  in  which  gold-dust 
is  sometimes,  to  this  day,  exposed  to  sale  by  those  who  collect 
it.     If  with  Simon  we  derive  from  the  Arabic  nio,  *  rubuit,' 
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16.  It  is  not  set  out  ■  with  the  ingot  of  Ophir, 
With  the  rare  onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

17.  It  is  not  arranged  '  against'  bright  gold  or  crystal. 
Nor,  as  an  exchange,  'with'  vessela  of  pure  native 

gold. 

18.  It  is  not  mentioned  with  coral  and  pearl ; 

Ay,   to   draw   forth   wisdom,    is    more   than   rubies 
'  can  do.' 

19.  It  is  not  arranged  againtit  the  tophaz  of  Cush  ; 
For  the  pure  ingot  it  is  not  set  out. 

Our  traffickers  and  merchants  have  never  pro- 
cured it;  amongst  all  the  precious  articles  of  iheir 
conaraerce  with  distant  nations,  they  have  never  met 
with  it ;  nor  could  the  exhibition  of  the  costliest 
goods  or  ornaments,  or  most  valuable  jewels,  ever 

>  aurum  rubrum  sive  nitilum,'  '  red  gold.'  It  denoted,  probably, 
gold  containing  a  mixture  of  copper.  And  we  are  informed  *, 
that  at  present,  among  the  eantern  nations,  it  is  eustoinary  for 
the  dealers  in  gold,  for  want  of  skill  to  refine  it,  to  exhibit  it 
for  Kale  with  whatever  comb  i  nut  ion  of  other  metal  they  find  it. 
D."Q  of  Ophir,  taking  Mr.  I'arkhursl'a  explanation,  '  markeii,* 
or  ■  stamped,'  may  denote  go!d  brought  from  that  celebraleJ 
mart,  and  known  by  the  stamp,  '  ingot,  or  bullion  of  Ophir'. 
And  as  we  meet  with  the  same  term,  together  with  the  epithet 
'  pure,' "iiro  d.tD,  perhaps  the  ingots  of  Ophir  were  of  dilferent 
degrees  of  purity,  according  to  the  standard  denoted  by  the 
stamp,  ani  is  a  very  general  term  for  gold,  fiom  a  root  that 
signifies  to  '  shine,'  or  '  glitter.'  ifl  from  ?is,  abslergere,  inuu- 
dare,  is  supposed  to  denote  that  gold  which  is  found  pure  in 
its  native  state. 

'  rho  signifies  strictly  '  to  strew,'  or  '  lay  on  the  ground,'  as 
the  Moors  and  negroes  in  Africa  still  do  the  goods  thai  they 
barter  against  each  other,  till  both  parties  are  satisfied  with 
the  exchange. 
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draw  it  from  its  oonoealmenl,  in  the  view  of  ifeg 
being  offered  as  an  exchange  ^. 

20.  This  wiadooi,  then,  whence  does  it  oome. 
And  where  is  this  place  of  understandiag : 


21.  Since  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living. 
And  concealed  from  the  birds  of  the  heavens? 

Wisdom  and  understanding,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
bear  in  mind,  applies  to  that  knowledge  of  Qod  and 
of  his  ways,  which  can  unravel  the  mystery  of  his 

*  We  hare,  in  this  remarkable  passage,  the  'most  ancient 
picture  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  All  ancifent  anthors 
agree,  that  maritime  trade,  and  the  art  of  navigating  the  teas 
for  that  purpose,  began  first  to  be  developed,  either  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Sidonians,  the  descendants 
of  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red-sea,  afterwards  called  Idumea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  Professor  Gogvet  ob- 
serves, **  it  is  certain,  that  they  applied  themselves  to  it,^ — to 
•*  a  sea-trade," — in  the  earliest  ages.  We  have  evidence  of  this 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers.  These  last  are  almost 
unanimous  in  considering  Erythras  as  the  inventor  of  naviga* 
tion.  They  fix  the  place  of  his  resulence  to\»'ards  the  eastern 
parts  of  the^ed-sea.  The  situation  of  Job  could  have  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  this  earliest  seat  of  comnoerce  ;  and,  not  un- 
likely, was  placed  near  to  the  track  of  communication  between  the 
two  great  marts  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity— Sidon,  on  the  coast  of  Canaan,  and  the  ports  of  Arabia, 
on  the  Red-sea.  This  will  account  for  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  for  the  frequent  allusion  to  ships,  and  to  the  precious  pro- 
ductions iin)>orted  from  foreign  countries,  which  we  meet  with 
in  this  book.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  circumstance,  that  at 
this  very  early  period  the  '  travelling  companies  of  Saba  and 
Taman  already  traversed  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;'  and,  that  its 
ruder  inhabitants  were  so  soon  addicted  to  their  accustomed 
pillage.  How  uniformly  has  the  most  civilized  part  of  the 
world  been  fixed  upon  by  Providence  for  the  site  of  the  church 
of  God! 
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providence,  and  show  the  sure  reward  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.  as  well  as  his  judgment  on 
transgressors.  Of  this  wisdom,  Job  maintains, 
nothing  can  be  learned  by  any  researches  of  man, 
or  from  all  the  experience  of  life ;  in  short,  this 
present  world  does  not  contain  the  elements  of  this 
knowledge.  But  we  shall  know  it  hereafter.  That 
state,  which  we  believe  to  succeed  to  this  present 
life,  is  alone  capable  of  giving  any  information 
about  it. 

22.  Destruction  and  Deeth  '  alone'  have  said, 

"  With  our  ears  we  have  heard  the  report  of  it. 

23.  *'  Elohim  hath  distinguished'  its  path, 
"  And  He  knoweth  its  place. 

24.  "  For  Hb  can  see  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
"  Beneath  the  whole  heavens  can  he  behold, 

25.  "  When  he  made  a  balance  for  the  mnd, 
"  And  disposed  the  waters  by  measure  ; 

26.  "  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain, 

"  And  a  track  for  the  lightnings  of  the  thunder  ; 

27.  "  Then  did  he  see  and  survey  it, 

"  He  disposed  it  in  order,  and  also  explored  it''. 

28.  "  And  to  man  he  halh  said, 

"  Lo,  the  fear  of  the  Lord%  that  is  wisdom, 
*'  And  lo  depart  from  evil  understanding," 

This  sublime  speech,  which,  I  think,  should  be 
considered  as  put  into  the  mouths  of  Destruction  and 
Death,  plainly  declares  the  opinion  of  Job ;  that, 
in  order  to  understand  the  wise  plans  and  sclieme 

*  Oc,  according  to  another  reading,  *  has  dispoGed,  or  esta- 
blished its  path,'  or, '  the  place  where  it  will  be  found,' 

'  investigated  it. 

■^  "riK.  another  epithet  of  Deity,  signifying,  from  its  coromon 
usage, '  lord,'  or  '  master.' 
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of  the  Almighty,  we  must  wait ''  the  great  teacher. 
Death."  Then  shall  we  know  why  *  things  are  as 
they  are/  and  understand  God's  treatment  of  man- 
kind, both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust.  **  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  ways  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.**  The  same  wisdom,  whidi  has  created 
and  arranged  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  has 
fixed  the  eternal  destinies  of  men ;  but  '  no  man 
can  understand  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  befwe 
him  ;* '  there  is  one  event  unto  all,  to  the  just  and 
to  the  unjust,  to  him  that  feareth  God,  and  to  him 
that  feareth  him  not.'  But  death  will  lead  to  the 
explanation  of  all ;  it  will  be  seen  in  an  after-state. 
All  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  man,  in  his 
present  state,  is,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord — true 
religion— is  his  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil 
will  manifest  the  best  understanding.  So  far  we 
know  ;  for  all  other  explanation  we  must  wait : 
the  course  of  this  world  is  not  so  ordered,  as  to 
discover  the  equity  of  the  moral  government  of 
God.  We  must  look  for  the  proper  compensation 
in  a  life  to  come,  for  whatever  has  been  wrong  in 
this  present  world. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Job's  Reflections  on  his  former  Prosperity, 

Chap.  XXIX.  Ver.  1.   And  Job  continued  to  carry  on  his 
parable,  and  he  said  : 

2.  O  that  it  were  with  me,  as  in  former  months, 
As  in  the  days  when  Eloah  protected  me ! 
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3.  When  he  caused  his  lamp  to  shine  over  my  head. 
And  by  his  light  I  could  walk  through  darkness*. 

4.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  my  in-gathering''. 
When  the  courisel'  of  Eloah  was  over  my  tent. 

That  is,  when  I  not  only  gathered  the  fruits  of 
my  land  in  their  season,  but,  by  the  blessing  and 
superintendent  care  of  God,  enjoyed  them  in  peace 
and  safely. 

5.  When  my  strength*'  was  yet  in  me, 
My  children  surrounded  me. 

6.  When  my  patli  was  washed  with  wine, 
And  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. 

7.  When  1  came  to  the  gate  of  the  assembly  % 
When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  broad  place. 

Job,  in  his  prosperity,  had  been  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  people ;  he  had  been  the  object 
of  universal  respect,  whenever  he  appeared  at 
their  public  meetings,  for  judicial  or  other  public 
business. 

■  Or,  from  the  Arabic,  and  by  his  light  darkness  was 
lightened. 

*  Or,  "  of  my  abundance."  "  felicttas  opum  increroentum,  ex 

a tgnifi cation e  radids  Arab.  ')-in  lucralus  est  in  4  conjug.  pro- 
jecii  felixque  fuit  opum  incremento  oc  bene  habuit.  Melius 
Scbuitens,  a.  rad.  Arab,  tyn,  in  cha.  collegit  fructus  autumnales, 
&c.     Sim.  Lex. 

f  Or, '  the  consultation  of  Eloah.*  Mr,  Good,  "  When  God 
fortiRed  my  tent ;"  or,  "  the  confirming  of  Eloah."  From 
IB"  firmatur  statuit,  trop.  tutum,  iuvietumque  prtestitit. 

*  From  the  Arabic    Vii,  liP;  see  Mr.  Good. 

*  See  under  mp,  mjs,  and  their  derivatives.  The  gate,  we 
well  know,  was  the  court  for  all  public  business  :  the  2Tn  m'bs 
a  wide  open  space  near  the  fjate,  where  the  markets,  and,  per- 
haps, the  more  public  assemblies  were  held. 
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8.  The  jonog  «w  me,  and  conoealed  tkelBMlTei^ 
And  Uie  aged  aroee  where  I  iCood  *• 

The  younger,  awed  by  respecU  retired,  and 
^  Bhnink  back  from  hU  immediate  circle,  where 
the  aged  stood  up  around  him." 

9.  The  chieff  refrained  from  speaking. 
And  laid  *  their*  hand  upon  their  mouth. 

10.  The  leaders  supprewed  ^  their  roice. 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth. 

11.  For  the  ear  heard  ^^  and  paid  me  marked  attention  S 
And  the  eye  saw,  and  was  fastened  upon  me*. 

12.  Because  I  would  deliver  the  afflicted  when  he  cried. 
And  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  no  helper. 

13.  The  blessing  of  them  who  were  perishing  would  come 

on  me, 

And  I  was  wont  to  make  the  widow^s  heart  to  «ng  for 
joy. 

14.  I  put  on  justice,  that  it  should  be  my  vettment, 
As  a  robe  and  a  crown  was  my  equity. 

15.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
And  feet  was  I  to  the  lame. 

16.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  cause  of  a  stranger  ^  would  I  search  into. 

*  Mr.  Grood,  '^  ranged  themselves  about  me,"  reading  mcip 
for  prap* 

*>  Concealed  it,  i.  e.  by  lowering  it. 

«  *  For  the  ear  heard/  i.  e.  '  every  car,'  &c. 

^  From  the  Arabic   A]  ncTK,  praehabuit  aliquem  alteri,  quasi 

eminentiae   not!   ilium  insignavit  ut  ab  altero  distinguatur." 
"  It  blessed  me."     Mr.  Good. 

•  It  hung  upon  me.  Mr.  Good.  '*  Kept  again  and  again 
looking  iijion  me  " 

^  Or,  *  the  cause  which  I  did  not  know,*  or,  ^of  him  1  knew 
not.' 
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17.  And  I  would  break  the  jaWs  of  the  wickvd, 

And  let  loose  the  prey  from  hia  teeth. 

A  finished  picture,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of 
that  integrity  and  public  virtue,  which,  when  united 
with  power  and  spirit,  was  likely  to  command  the 
respect  of  all.  It  did  do  so ;  and  Job  was  happy  in 
the  many  testimonies  he  received  of  the  universal 
approbation  of  his  fellow-men.  and  he  anticipated 
nothing  less  than  a  long  continuance  of  prosperity, 
as  well  from  the  good  will  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
as  from  the  perpetual  dew  of  the  divine  bless- 
ing. 

18.  Then  I  said,  *•  i  shall  die  in  my  nest. 
And  multiply  ooy  days  as  the  sand. 

19.  My  root  is  expanded  to  the  ii'aters, 

And  the  dew  shall  lodge  at  night  on  my  boughs. 

20.  My  honours  are  fresh  u{)on  mc, 

And  my  bow  shall  be  renewed  in  my  hand. 

I  thought  I  might  count  on  lasting  prosperity, 
so  permanent  and  inexhausted  seemed  to  be  the 
sources  of  my  wealth ;  especially,  so  well  esta- 
blished was  I  in  the  good  opinion  and  fond  at- 
tachment of  ail  my  coimtrymen,  that  I  Utile  feared 


21.  For  me  they  listened,  and  attended. 
And  were  silent  on  my  admonition: 

•a.  After  I  had  spoken,  they  replied  not. 

But  my  speech  dropped  upon  them  '  as  the  dew  :' 

23.  Ay,  they  expected  me  as  the  rain. 

And  opened  their  mouths  as  for  the  showers  of  the 
spring. 
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24.  I  would  laugh  with  them*,  aod  they  could  not  con* 

tain  themselves ; 
The  light  of  my  countenance  they  met  not  with  de« 
pre88ion\ 

25.  I  chose  their  course,  and  sat  *  as'  chief  % 
And  I  pitched  my  tent  as  king  in  the  troop, 

I  was  as  he  that  coudoleth  with  the  mourners'. 

So  great  was  formerly  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion which  they  all  entertained  for  him,  that  his 
influence  over  them,  and  the  authority  of  his  ex- 
ample, was  unUmited.  How  could  he  have  ever 
imagined  that  he  should,  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
people,  or  at  least  in  the  same  spot,  become  an 
object  of  scorn  and  contempt  ? 

•  Or,  *  if  I  laufifhed,  or  smiled  upon  them,*  "  they  were  no 
longer '  stiff,'  *  rigid,'  or  *  iminoveuble/  i.e.  they  were  alto- 
gether the  contrary,  they  were  active,  lively,  gay,'  and  play- 
ful."    Mr.  Good. 

^  Literally,  "  they  lowered  not  the  brow ;  their  looks  cast 
DOt  down,  the  cheerful  countenance  1  presented  to  them." 
)  ^  rm,  ras,  a  term  still  u^ed  in  the  eastern  language  for  a 
chief,  or  governor.  The  whole  is  an  exact  picture  of  Arabian 
manners  at  this  day.  In  the  public  council,  the  chief  sits  in 
the  middle  of  a  ring,  which  his  tribe  forms  round  him.  In 
like  manner,  in  their  encampments,  their  tents  are  often  pitched 
in  a  distant  ring  round  that  of  the  Sheik. 

^  *  The  condoler  with  the  mourners'  should  certainly  form 
a  parallel  with  the  above.  I  conceive  the  reference  is  to  the 
person  who  led  the  doleful  ciy  and  lamentations  used  at  fune- 
rals, &c.  He  struck  up  the  dirge,  and  gave  the  note,  ^^  ifsvtp 
— €»f  x^P*^  ^^  Kofn><l>a7o%^'*  and  all  imitated  him  in  his  tone  and 
gestures,  and  followed  him  in  all  his  variations.  This  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  Job's  former  influence  over  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

tf'ith  his  late  prosperity.  Job  contrasts  his  present  con- 
tempt and  misert/. 
Such  an  event,  however,  had  actually  come  to  pass. 
The  vilest  now  despised  Job. 

Chap.  XXX.  Ver.  1.  But  now  ihey  liave  made  their  sport  of 
me. 
Those  who  are  less  than  me  in  years ! 
Wliose  fathers  I  had  scorned 
To  place  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock  ! 

The  former  object  of  so  much  respect  was  now, 
in  the  season  of  his  adversity,  become  the  contempt 
of  all  his  neighbours,  and  an  object  of  their  wanton 
insults:  and  it  aggravates  much  the  description  of 
this  reverse,  according  to  the  manners  of  ancient 
times,  to  tell  us,  that  his  years  were  not  respected 
by  the  younger.  There  is  evidently,  also,  a  parti- 
cular class  of  young  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  of 
whom  Job  especially  complains,  He  describes 
them  as  having  suddenly  risen  from  a  very  abject 
class  of  society.  This  fact,  I  think,  discovers  itself 
to  us,  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  following 
verses, — that  the  sudden  overthrow  of  Job,  "  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  in  the  east,"  had  produced 
a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
that  some  predatory  tribe,  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Arabia,  of  a  very  base  and  abject  character, 
taking  advantage  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  exceed- 
ing great  household'  of  Job.  had  enlarged  their 
borders,  and,  from  the  adjacent  desert,  whither 
they  had  been  driven,  had  spread  themselves  over 
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the  more  fruitful  country,  where  the  seven  thousand 
sheep*  the  three  thousand  camels  of  Job,  with  his 
five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  of  she-asses,  had 
formerly  pastured.  Job  designates  the  fathers  of 
his  young  deriders,  as  not  having  been  worthy  to  h% 
set  with  the  dogs  of  his  flock  ;  and  he  dwells  upon 
the  description  of  this  upstart  tribe,  from  whom  he 
was  receiving  so  many  insults.  He  tells  us  why 
they  were  not  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  lowest 
offices  about  his  flocks,  which,  perhaps,  from  their 
extreme  poverty,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
occupied. 

2.  Ay,  what  strength  of  hand  had  they  '  to  offer*  me  ? 
In  them  it  had  perished  by  premature  age\ 

3.  And  in  the  hunger  of  the  barren  rock  ^  W«re  they 

gnawing  the  dry  morsel. 
In  a  land  *"  desolate  and  waste. 

4.  Plucking  the  salt-wort  **  from  off  the  stalk. 
And  the  roots  of  the  retama  e  for  their  food. 


'  loro  nS^,  I  take  tlie  words  together,  tlie  effects  of  old  age 
brought  on  by  want  and  famine.  rhD  in  Hebrew,  is  used  ge- 
nerally for  old  age,  as  chap.  v.  26. ;  but,  on  reference  to  the 

Arabic  ^\jS»^  we  discover  its  proper   meaning   to  be  *  the 

contracted,  shrivelled,  or  wrinkled  state  of  the  countenance,' 
whether  from  old  age,  grief,  or  any  other  cause.  In  this  pas* 
sage,  I  have  no  doubt  it  describes  the  effects  of  the  hard  and 
austere  fare,  on  which  these  wretches,  driven  from  the  more 
fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  had  been  obliged  to  subsist.  The 
picture  given  by  M.  Volney,  of  the  Arab  of  the  remote  desert, 
will  much  illustrate  this  scripture. 

^  *  Flinty  famine.'     Mr.  Good. 

«  vnsit, '  ager.'  Compare  Syr.  KvnSK,  ager.  *"  Cf.  Schindleri 
Lex.  et  Heath  in  loco."     Sim.  Lbx. 

^  SupposM  to  be  the  *  halimus,'  or  *  sea-purslain,'  a  salt  herb 
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5.  *  Men'  would  drive  them  from  the  midst  of  thMH, 
And  cry  after  them  as  '  after'  a  thief. 

6.  That  they  mightdwell  in  the  rough  places  of  the  torrenl'i 
In  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks. 

7.  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed, 

Under  the  thorns  they  huddled  together^ 

8.  Children  of  crime  !  ay,  children  of  infamy. 
They  had  been  beaten  out  of  the  country. 

y.  But  now  I  have  been  their  song, 

And  become  for  them  a  term  of  reproach. 

10.  They  have  abhorred  me,  and  gone  at  a  distance  from  roe, 
They  refrained  not  to  spit  in  my  presence', 

11.  For  my  cord  has  been  opened*^,  that  it  may  afflict  me, 
And  they  have  elackened  the  curb  before  me. 

12.  On  the  right  have  risen  up  the  youth ', 
And  thrust  away  my  feet "'. 

13.  They  have  cast  up  for  me  patha  of  destruction ", 
They  have  destroyed"  my  road,  that  I  might  fall  from 

on  high ''. 

of  the  desert,  the  tops  of  which  were  eaten  in  occ&sions  of  ex- 
treme distress.     See  PAkiiurst. 

'  As  it  is  thought,  a  species  of  genisto,  or  broom. 

'  Mr.  Good,  "  they  were  cast  out  from  the  people,"  "  they 
slunk  away  from  them,  like  a  thief." 

a  Or,  '  the  horrid,  tremendous  places.'  "  Fearfulness  of 
the  steeps."  Mr.  Good.  '  Vallis  arborihus  obiita,'  vel  '  locus 
impervius,'  proprife  '  locus  ohstans  ineedenti.' 

''  Mr.  Good. 

'  *  The  highest  insult  among  the  Orientals.' 

^  On  certain  occasions,  a  cord  is  drawn  across  the  door  of  a' 
tent,  and  universally  respected  as  barring  all  excess.  I  imagine 
this  to  he  the  allusion,  reading  "in'-  The  riding  into  the  tent, 
or  dwelling,  was  also  another  great  indignity, 

'  Or,  the  petulant  youth.     See  Sm,  Lbx. 

"  Or,  perhaps,  "  thrust  out  their  feet  in  order  to  throw  me 
down,"  '  excusaenint.'     Simom. 

"  Or, '  of  their  destruction,'  containing  some  dangerous  trap 
of  theirs,  which  may  throw  me  down, 

"  "  Subverterunl."     SmoN.     '  Tear  up.'     Goon. 
Ti'Th,  from  nin,  sidit,  ex  alto  decidct,  "  vrn,  '  calamitas 
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14.  They  have  attacked  me  on  a  ludden  \  there  was  no 

help  against  thein» 
As  a  wide  breach  they  came  upon  me : 

15.  A  tumultuous  ruin^  they  have  rolled  themselves  along. 
Which  has  been  overturned  upon  me  with  alarm  *. 

Such  was  the  strange  reverse  tliat  Job  had  ex- 
perienced,  and  such  the  insults  to  which  the,  so 
lately,  much-venerated  patriarch  was  now  exposed, 
from  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  which  possessed  the 
country  where  he  had  formerly  reigned  as  chief. 

My  munificence*^  has  gone  by  like  a  breeze. 
And  my  welfare  has  passed  away  as  a  cloud. 

All  my  greatness  and  prosperity  is  so  departed, 
as  to  be  entirely  extinct,  and  to  return  no  more. 

16.  And  now  my  soul  has  been  dissolved  within  me* ; 
Days  of  affliction  have  seized  upon  me. 

17.  Nightly  hath  my  substance  been  eaten  from  off  me. 
And  my  corrodings  have  known  no  rest. 

18.  With  great  force  must  my  garment  be  stripped  off'. 
Like  a  tight  vest  would  it  gird  me  about. 

mea.'"  Simon.  Perhaps,  that  *  I  might  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent.' 

*  Vyjr  pertinet  ad  rad.  Sip  Arab.  *  repente  invasit.'  Sm.  Lax. 
b  Mr.  Good,  from  the  Arabic,  renders  nnn,  *  a  ruin,'  in  this 

place.  nw7,  *  disruptus,'  *  laceratus  cum  fragore,'  (v.  c.  de 
veste,muro,  cet.)  Sim.  Lex.  Perhaps,  *  beneath,  with  a  loud 
crash,  they  roll  themselves  along.' 

*  IfTin,  Hoph.  conversus  est,  Mr.  Good  renders,  **  the  turn  js 
come,  destructions  are  upon  me."  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  should  be  rendered  as  a  single  line  by  itself,  making  the  last 
line  belonging  to  a  triplet,  and  concluding  the  subject.  ^*  What 
a  reverse  I  I  am  overwhelmed  with  confusion."  But  very 
probably,  the  whole  describe  the  insults  of  the  low  rabble. 

^  ^  Auctoritas  mea.'  Simon.  *  My  nobility.'  Good.  The 
idea  is  that  of  an  '  abundant,  spontaneous  flowing,  united  to 
the  ideas  of  affluence  and  liberality  ;*  see  under  ai3. 

*  Effundit  se, ''  my  heart  within  me  is  melting  wax.'* 
'  See  Farkhurst* 
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19.  It  has  swelled"  me  into  '  a  mass'  of  dirt, 

And  1  have  seemed  to  myself'  as  dust  and  ashes. 

Thus  Job  again  describes  his  painful  and  loath- 
some disorder.  All  this  had  he  to  bear,  in  addition 
to  the  remembrance  of  his  losses,  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  received  from  his  neighbours.  Nor  would 
God,  in  whom  he  trusted  for  salvation  and  the  bet- 
ter life  to  come,  condescend  at  present  to  hear  his 
cry,  but  appeared  as  a  determined  enemy. 

20.  I  have  cried  unto  Thee,  but  thouwouldst  not  hear  me  ; 
I  knelt ",  but  thou  wouldat  not  regard  me". 

21 .  Thou  art  turned  into  a  most  implacable  enemy  to  me*, 
Thou  hast  persecuted  rae  with  the  strength  of  thine 

hand. 

22.  Thou  liast  taken  me  up  on  the  wind,  and  wafted  me 

away ', 
Ay,  Thoo  hast  dissipated  my  substance. 

23.  For  I  have  perceived  that  thou  art  bringing  me  unto 

death. 
And  unto  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

24.  — Ah!  but  not  tothegrave  will  he  stretch  out  his  hand, 
When  '  men'  cry  out  in  their  calamity  '  ! 


'  •  Ab  mn,  intumuit, 

*  Literally, '  Island.' 
ia  designated. 

*  "Thou  loolcest  on 
rarious  reading  t6i. 

*  "  Inesorabiliter,  du 


Mv  disorder,  &c. 
lis  lAihi  visus  sum.     Sim.Lkx. 
But  it  is  the  attitude  of  prayer  which 

upon  me."     Good,     But  I  prefer  the 


IS  et  crudelis,  (proprie  effractor  durus). 

'  'J3'3Vi  is  liti-rally '  thou  makest  mc  to  ride.'  The  metaphor 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  dispersion  of  a  heap  of  tJiaff,  or 
oilier  light  matter,  hy  a  storm,  or  whirl ivind. 

*  Or,  ■'  If  under  his  afflkling  providence,  there  is  to  them  a 
cry."  pr,  "  ealamitas  aU  eo  imraissa,"  Simon.  Mr.  Good 
renders,  "  But  not  into  the  sepulchre  will  he  tluust  his  hand." 
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Expressing^  as  I  undersUnd  it,  the  gfMtest  se- 
verity on  the  part  of  God  against  him ;  that  though 
the  stroke  of  his  chastiaenent  is  mortal,  yet  he  will 
not  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  his  miserable  Tictim, 
but  suffers  him  to  linger  on  in  pain  and  torturei 


SECTION  XX. 
Job^s  Remonstrance. 

In  this  place»  we  should  be  careful  to  remark*  Job'ts 
direct  description  of  bis  suflbrings  finishes :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  what  may  be  called  his  *  remonstrance.*  To 
such  a  state  of  distress  and  misery  am  I  reduced  ! 
But  wherefore  has  all  this  come  upon  me  ?  What 
can  I  have  been  guilty  of,  to  deserve  such  treatment 
at  the  hand  of  God .'  He  puts  the  question  to  him- 
self, and  proceeds  to  the  examination  c^  his  cha- 
racter, with  regard  to  several  points.  Suggesting 
various  species  of  delinquency,  he  asks — Have  I 
been  guilty  of  this,  or  of  this?  no  ;  far  from  it;  my 
character  and  conduct  have  been  totally  opposite. — 
And  thus,  to  the  end  of  his  address.  Job  still  main- 
tains his  own  righteousness. 

He  first  asks — Have  I  been  an  hardhearted^  un- 
feeling man,  who  turned,  with  cruel  unconcern^  from 
the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures  ?  And  is  it 
this  that  has  provoked  God  to  aflSict  me? 

25.  Have  I  not  wept  at  the  day  of  adversity. 
My  soul  been  grieved  for  the  distressed  ? 

Surely,  there,  ''  in  its  ruii^  is  free(k>m.''  Taking  the  variovt 
reading  of  pivr. 
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26.  That  I  looked  for  good,  but  evil  came ; 

And  expected  light,  but  there  came  thick  darkuesa  I 

This  be  suggests ;  admitting,  that  the  absence 
of  tender  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  others  might  be 
a  sufficient  cause  to  have  induced  God  to  cast  down 
the  unfeeling  man,  too  secure  in  his  prosperity. 
So  thought  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  when  tlieir  con- 
science told  them  that  God  had  visited  upon  them 
their  iniquity :  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  tlie  anguish  of  bis  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us."  But 
Job  bad  not  only  no  accusing  conscience  in  this 
respect,  but  could  boast  an  exemplary  conduct 
through  life,  testifying  a  very  opposite  disposition. 
Prosperity  had  not  hardened  his  heart,  he  had  ever 
been  full  of  compassion  and  tender  feeling  towards 
the  afflicted. 

27.  My  boweU  boiled,  and  rested  not, 

'  When'  before  me  was  the  day  of  affliction.  , 

23.  I  went  mourning  without  a  covering'; 
I  arose  in  the  assembly,  and  cried  aloud  ! 

That  is,  I  have  been  so  moved  at  the  sight  of 
another's  distress,  that  I  could  not  suppress  my 
feelings,  or  conceal  my  griefs,  or  restrain  myself  in 
the  presence  of  the  public  assembly — as  it  follows 
— so  much  did  I  take  it  to  heart. 
29.  A  brother  was  1  to  llie  Tanim'', 

And  a  companion  to  the  daughters  of  the  dirge'. 

■  non,  from  the  Choldee  '  to  hi<1e,'  '  shelter.' 

*  D■J.'^  a  fn  csnis  ferus,  medium  tenens  inter  canem  ct  vul- 
pem,  ve!  lupum  et  vulpem. 

*  rw  clamor,  ob  ruji  claniare,  canere,  [in  specie  cecinit  cer- 
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Tanim  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  monstrous 
productions  of  the  deep,  and  to  some  species  c^  ser- 
pents ;  but,  most  probably,  it  is  used  in  this  place 
as  a  term  for  the  jackalls,  or  some  other  animals  d 
that  kind.  By  '  the  daughters  of  the  dirge/  or  '  of 
the  responsive  song/  some  suppose  the  female 
'  ostrich'  to  be  meant ;  others,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, *  the  owls.*  The  reference  to  these  animals,  in 
the  passage  before  us«  is  evidently  on  account  of 
their  doleful  cry,  from  which  peculiarity  they 
afforded  emblems  of  the  piteous  mourner.  Such, 
Job  would  intimate,  was  he  wont  to  be,  when  he 
witnessed  the  distresses  of  others.  And  he  means, 
in  the  two  next  lines,  to  describe  the  strongest 
effects  which  could  be  produced  by  pity  and  sensi- 
bility on  the  human  frame. 

30.  My  skin  was  black  upon  me. 

And  my  bones  were  burnt  up  with  heat : 

31.  And  my  harp  was  '  exchanged*  for  lamentation. 
And  my  pipe  for  the  cry  of  them  that  weep. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  striking  picture  of  a  keen 
sensibility  to  the  affliction  of  others.  Job  could 
say,  that  *  he  had  wept  with  them  that  weep,*  and 
had  ever  most  feelingly  interested  himself  on  behalf 
of  others  in  their  distress.  His  conscience,  therefore, 
tells  him,  it  is  not  for  want  of  having  exercised  pity 
and  compassion,  that  these  sad  reverses  have  over- 
taken him. 

Again,  he  suggests  other  delinquencies,  which 

tatim  et  per  responsoria— clamare  ita  ut  alter  alteri  respondit,] 
*  daughter  of  the  doleful  song,*  or  '  responsive  chant,'  used  at 
funeral  solemnities,  may  well  apply  to  the  owl. 
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miglit  be  supposed  to  have  brought  on  him  these 
judgments ;  but  he  declares  his  innocence  of  them : 
so  that  they  are  not  the  reason. 

Chap.  xxxi.  Vcr.  I.  I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes; 
And  in  n'liat.  manner  would  I  suffer  myself  to  think  on 
a  virgiu  *. 

'  To  make  a  covenant  with,"  implies  a  solemn 
engagement,  religiously  entered  into  with  another, 
to  do  or  not  to  do  something,  and  the  engagement 
was  called  a  covenant,  because  it  was  sanctioned 
by  tlie  sacred  rites  of  the  institution  of  revealed 
religion,  which  went  by  that  name.  It  may  be 
compared,  as  has  been  observed,  to  the  oath  on  the 
sacrament  of  later  ages.  It  means  here,  that  Job 
made  a  firm  resolution,  a  solemn  engagement,  as  it 
were,  with  himself,  that  he  would  not  indidge  an 
adulterous  gaze.  The  second  Une,  I  think,  ex- 
presses more :  how  often  would  he  check  his  ima- 
gination, and  not  suffer  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to 
dwell  upon  the  consideration  of  a  proposed  object 
of  temptation !  Whether  or  no  Job  had  appre- 
hended the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, as  explained  by  our  Lord, — for  the 
matter  of  the  law  was  written  upon  his  heart, — he 
evidently  knew  that  commandment  to  extend  to 
every  species  of  fornication,  and  that  the  only  secu- 
rity of  his  purity  was  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from 
temptation,  ant!  to  restrain  the  imagination  of  his 

'  '  Se  in  telli partem  exhibuit.'  I  can  find  no  proof  that  nty 
may  hs  rendered  ■  ut  ne,'  as  Noldius  and  Mr.  Good  have  sup- 
[loaed. 
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heart.  This  course  had  Job  pursued,  and  he  had 
been  preserved  from  falling.  Yet  what  had  bis 
chastity  availed  him  ;  he  now  endured  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  seducer  or  corrupter  ? 

2.  Yet  what  is  the  allotment  of  Elonh  from  above. 
And  the  inheritance  of  Shaddai  from  on  high  F 

3*  It  it  not  the  heavy  affliction  of  the  wicked, 

And  the  dire  calamity '  of  the  workers  of  iniquity  f 

I  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  crime^  yet  what  is 
the  portion  which  God  has  allotted  me  ?— >Aocordiiig 
to  your  hypothesis,  it  is  the  very  judgment  with 
which  God  is  wont  to  punish  the  wicked;  and  hence 
you  have  pronounced  me  to  be  a  wicked  man  I 

Job  next  proceeds,  with  solemn  appeal  to  God,  to 
dear  himself  of  every  charge  of  hypocrisy^  deceit, 
dishonesty,  and  corruption. 

4.  Can  he  not  see  my  path. 
And  survey  all  my  steps  i 

5.  If  I  have  walked  with  falsehood. 
And  my  feet  have  hasted  after  deceit ; 

6.  Let  him  weigh  me  on  the  balance  of  justice, 
And  Eloah  will  know  my  integrity. 

7.  If  my  step  should  have  turned  from  this  path, 
And  my  heart  have  gone  after  my  eyes, 

Or  a  blot  had  cleaved  to  my  tiands; 

8.  I  might  have  sowed,  and  another  have  eaten. 
And  my  offspring  have  been  rooted  up. 

If  the  fact  were,  that  I  had  deviated  from  this 
path  of  justice  and  equity ;  if  I  had  indulged  my 

*  *DJ  malum,  durum  infortunium,  ex  significatione  rad.  Arab. 
*0^  *  difficile,  durus  fuit,*  it.  infelix  fuit — Sim.*  Lxx. 

Mr.  Good  translates,  **  Yea,  a  fate  unknown  to  the  workers 
of  iniquities." 
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own  wishes,  to  the  violation  of  this  right  between 
man  and  man ;  or  if  to  my  dealings  had  altaclied 
the  atain  of  bribery,  or  of  extortion  ;  then,  indeecj, 
according  lo  your  scheme  of  providence,  what  has 
happened  lo  me,  the  loss  of  all  my  labours,  and  the 
destruction  of  my  children,  might  have  happened  as 
a  just  retribution.  But  God  knows  my  innocency. 
0.  If  my  heart  had  been  enticed  after  a  woman. 
And  1  had  luin  wait  ut  the  door  of  my  neighbour ; 

10.  Had  my  wife  been  debased  to  another. 
And  had  others  Iain  with  her  ■ ; 

1 1 .  This,  truly,  had  been  wicked  lewdness " ; 

Ay,  this  had  been  a  crime  demanding  jufltice". 

12.  This,  truly,  liad  been  a  (ire  Uiat  might  Lave  consumed 

to  destruction, 
And  might  have  rooted  up  all  my  increase. 

Supposing,  as  you  assert,  inflictions  to  be  the 
punishments  for  sin  ;  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  these 
abominable  crimes,  then,  indeed,  I  might  well  have 
expected,  in  the  way  of  justice,  punishments  like 
those  which  I  now  endure.  But,  though  I  suffer 
these  afflictions,  I  have  not  been  such  a  wretch. 

13.  If  I  had  despised  the  ri;;iit  of  my  servniit, 

Or  of  my  maid,  when  lliey  contended  with  me, 

14.  Then,  what  could  I  do,  when  El  should  arise  i 
And  when  he  should  visit,  what  could  I  answer? 

\5.  Did  not  he,  who  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him? 
Did  not  the  same  fashion  us  in  the  birth ''  ? 

•  See  Simon  on  jnB  and  jro. 

*  For  the  particular  force  of  ntl,  compare  Lcvit.  xviii.  17. 
with  Judj^es  x\.  (i. 

«  B-Vja  pr,  literally,'  an  iniquity  of  judges,"  iniquitas  judi- 
cialis,  i.  e.  di^^nam,  in  quRm  a  judice  inquir<itur  et  animadver- 
tatur. 

Or, "  cherish  us  in  the  matrix." 
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A  beautiful  anticipation  of  the  Gospel  precept — 
••  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
Him.*'  Had  Job,  in  the  pride  of  his  prosperity, 
infringed  on  these  rights  of  his  servants  or  slaves, 
then  he  might  have  expected,  whenever  God  should 
arise  to  judgment,  this  just  retribution ;  but  that 
had  not  been  the  case. 

Next  follows  an  attestation  of  his  charity. 

16.  If  I  had  denied  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

Or  liad  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ; 

17.  Or  I  had  eaten  my  morsel  alone. 

And  the  fatherless  had  not  partaken  of  it : 

18.  When  from  my  infancy  *  He'  brought  up  me  as  a 

father ', 
And  from  the  womb  of  mv  mother  have  I  left  her. 

Had  I  thus  treated  the  poor  and  destitute,  I  am 
sensible  that  my  conduct  would  have  been,  at 
once,  oflfensive,  and  ungrateful  to  God,  who,  in  a 
much  more  eminent  sense,  as  a  father  has  brought 
me  up,  and  on  whose  sustaining  liand  I  have  been 
cast  ever  since  I  was  bom.  In  how  many  respects 
can  the  mother  do  nothing  for  the  child  she  has 
brought  forth  ?  In  how  many  respects  is  the  child 
left  imto  God  from  its  mother's  womb,  as  an  orphan 
for  him  to  support  ?  Hence,  to  neglect  the  father- 
less, as  to  what  man  can  supply,  is  to  betray  a  mind 

'  Compare  Simon  in  PJ\ 

Mr.  Good  has,  '  behold,  from  my  youth  calamity  has  quick* 
ened  me,' — '  and  from  my  mother's  woaib  have  I  distributed 
it,' — the  morsel.     But  for  Vu,  to  quickeo,  there  eeems  no  proof. 
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forgetful  of  our  daily  dependence  upon  God,  *  in 
whose  hand  our  breath  is.* 

19.  If  I  could  see  *any*  perishing  for  want  of  clothing. 
And  there  was  no  covering  for  the  distressed  : 

20.  If  his  loins  had  not  blessed  me, 

And  he  had  felt  no  warmth  from  the  fleece  of  my 
flock : — 

then  all  this  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
come  upon  me  from  the  retributive  justice  of  God, 

21.  If  I  had  moved  my  hand  against  the  fatherless  % 
Because  I  could  see  my  help  in  the  gate ; 

if  I  had  treated  the  destitute  with  violence,  be- 
cause I  could  command,  by  my  influence,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  who  sat  in  the  gate,  in  my  favour, 
then,  indeed,  I  might  have  expected  some  just 
retaliation,  like  what  I  now  suffer. 

22.  My  shoulder  might  have  fallen  from  its  blade, 
And  my  arm  been  broken  from  its  socket : 

23.  Truly,  a  heavy  affliction  *  from'  God   '  might  have 

been'  my  dread. 
And  the  burden  of  it  I  could  not  have  borne. 

It  might  have  been  so,  on  your  hypothesis  of  a  retri- 
bution of  Divine  Providence  in  this  present  life, 

24.  If  I  had  made  gold  my  reliance. 

And  have  called  the  stamped  ingot  my  trust ; 

25.  If  I  had  been  lifted  up,  because  my  wealth  was  great. 
And  because  my  hand  had  gotten  much ; 

2G.  If  I  would  look  on  the  light  when  it  shone  forth. 
Or  the  moon  increasing  in  brightness  ; 

27.  And  my  heart  been  secretly  enticed, 
And  my  hand  been  kissed  to  my  mouth  : 

•  Tlie  phrase  Sy  'j'n,  to  shake  the  hand  over,  implies  the 
actual  employment  of  force,  or  violence. 
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38*  Thisi  loo,  *  hmd  been*  m  crime  demanding  jotUeey 
For  I  should  have  denied  El  from  above '. 

The  kissing  of  the  hand  to  an  object  is  plainly 
considered  as  a  sign  of  religious  adoration.  The 
earliest  apostacy  of  mankind  from  the  worship  of 
the  '  invisible  God*  is  known  to  have  been  an 
adoration  of  the  luminaries  of  the  heavens  ;  and  it 
is  justly  considered,  as  has  been  observed,  a  pixnf 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  tlic  Book  of  Job»  that  be 
makes  mention,  in  this  place,  of  no  other  species  of 
idolatry ;  though  his  subject  leads  him  to  specify 
other  such  crimes,  if  they  were  known,  and  be 
could  be  supposed  to  have  been  polluted  by  them. 

29.  If  I  would  exult  at  the  destruction  of  my  enemy* 
And  be9tirred  myself  when  ill  Iiad  befallen  him. 

Job  is  sensible  that  this  had  been  displeasing  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  but  of  this  he  also  clears  himseUl 

30.  But  I  gave  not  my  mouth  to  trantigression, 
In  seeking  his  life  with  an  oath. 

This  is,  cither  to  entangle  him  by  "  the  words  of 
an  oath,**  imposed  upon  him  to  confess  what  would 
lead  to  his  own  destruction  ;  or  to  bind  myself  by 
an  oath  to  take  vengeance  on  him. 

31.  If  the  men  of  my  lent  had  not  said, 

**  Who  is  there,  that  has  not  been  satisfied  with  hia 
food?" 

32.  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street, 
I  opened  my  doors  to  tlie  traveller. 

Job  certainly  means  to  clear  himself  from  the 

•  Or  have  •*  denied  El  from  on  high."  The  Omnipresent 
God,  *  whom  the  heavens,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain/ — '  whose  presence  filleth  heaven  and  earth/ 
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charge  of  having,  in  his  affluence,  been  negligent  of 
Ihe  laws  of  hospitality.  The  entertaining  of  stran- 
gers and  travellers  was  ever,  in  these  countries,  a 
branch  of  this  charity.  The  former  verse  may, 
perhaps,  be  differently  understood ;  either  as  some 
accustomed  proclamation  of  the  attendants — *  Who 
has  not  had  enough  V — or,  '  Oh,  that  there  were  of 
his  flesh!'  Oh,  that  somebody  would  find  out  and 
bring  some  poor  relation  of  his,  who  is  not  satisfied, 
for  we  are  charged  with  his  bounty ! — This  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  Job's  generous  munificence. 

38.  If  my  land  had  cried  out  against  me,' 
And  its  furrows  wept  to  each  other  ; 

39.  Ifl  had  eaten  of  its  strength  without  money. 
Or  had  exhausted  the  breath  of  its  managers ; 

40.  Then  might  the  thistle  have  sprung  up  instead  of  wheat. 
And  nightshade  instead  of  barley ', 

If  the  lands  I  cultivated  had  witnessed  scenes  of 
domestic  tyranny  and  oppression ;  if  I  had  used 
the  labours  of  the  poor,  without  a  just  remunera- 
tion; or  had  shortened  their  days,  or  impaired 
their  health,  by  immoderate  labours  imposed  upon 
them  ;  then  I  might  well  have  expected  that  '  the 
cry'  of  their  wrongs  had  gone  up  from  my  fields, 
and  had  '  entered  into  the  ears  of  Jehovah  Sa- 
baoth ;  and  tlic  reverses  that  have  happened  unto 
me  might,  upon  your   scheme,  in  just  retaliation 

*  I  have  imitated  Mr.  Good  in  the  rendering  of  these  two 
lines.  But  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  with  Healh  and  Scott, 
that  the  passage  stands  in  its  wrong  placo  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  and  I  believe  it  comes  in  more  naturally  here  than 
in  Biijr  other  [^ace,  and  have  accordingly  transposed  it. 
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have  befallen  roe.  But  this  has  not  been  my  cha- 
ractcr.  Job  now  enJs  his  protestation,  by  declar- 
ing, that  there  attached  to  him  the  guilt  of  no  secret 
or  concealed  crime. 

33.  If  I  had  concealed  as  to  man  my  transgression, 
By  hiding  my  iniquity  in  my  bosom; 

34.  Because  I  feared  the  assembled  multitude. 

And  the  reproach  of  the  collected  tribes  dismayed  me; 
Then  would  I  be  silent,  and  not  come  forth  openly. 

If  I  had  concealed  some  secret  sin  from  the  eycjs 
of  men  ;  or,  as  many  interpret  the  passage,  *  like 
Adam,'  before  the  Lord  God  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden 
—if,  for  fear  of  public  shame  and  contempt,  I  had 
contrived  to  conceal,  from  the  knowledge  of  all  men, 
some  secret  crime  that  I  had  committed  ;  in  that 
case  I  should  not  be  so  bold  in  my  present  appeal 
to  the  all-seeing  God ; — *  I  should  have  been  silent, 
and  had  not  come  forth  ojKMily;' — I  should  not,  as 
I  now  do,  come  forih  with  this  bold  challenge 
and  most  earnest  entreaty,  that  my  case  might  be 
thoroughly  made  known.  No  ;  but,  as  it  is,  with 
conscious  integrity  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
I  can  say,  with  confidence, — 

35.  Oh,  that  a  hearing  were  granted  to  me  ! 

Sec  my  pledt^e  with  Siiaddai;  let  it  be  answered. 

Referring,  as  in  a  former  passage,  to  some  an- 
cient practice  of  judicial  procjcdings,  where  the 
defendant  deposited  some  pledge  with  the  judge, 
that  he  would  clear  himself  cf  the  charq:cs  brouirht 
against  him,  or  would  submit  himself  to  pay  tlic 
penalties  of  his  injustice.     "  Most  pleased  should 
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I  be,"  says  Job,  "  to  have  such  an  opportunity  to 
meet  my  accusers  at  the  just  tribunal  of  God  V* 

36.  And  let  my  opponent  transcribe  his  memorial : 
Oh,  if  I  would  not  carry  it  on  my  shoulders  ! 

37.  I  would  bind  it  round  me  as  a  crown '. 

The  memorial  of  my  steps  would  I  place  before  him  ; 
As  one  clear  and  confident^,  would  I  approach  to  him. 

The  words  of  Job  are  ended  ;  and  they  end,  as 
we  perceive,  with  a  bold  and  unequivocal  asser- 
tion, that,  with  respect  to  any  accusation  that 
could  be  brought  against  his  moral  and  religious 
.character,  as  the  suggested  cause  of  the  calami- 
ties which  had  been  brought  upon  him,  he  could 
appeal  to  God  himself — should  be  delighted,  could 
there  be  such  an  appeal.  Without  hesitation, 
AS  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  who 
feared  nothing  that  could  be  brought  forth  against 
him,  would  he  enter  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 
But,  however  confident,  Job,  we  shall  see,  was  mis- 
taken. He  said,  in  the  face  of  his  chastising  Fa- 
ther, that  he  **  had  no  sinj"  but  "  he  deceived 
himself,  and  the  truth  was  not  in  him." 

'  The  ancient  crowns  were  fillets  of  gold,  or  bands  of  jewels 
bound  round  the  head,  or  round  the  turban. 
^  TJJ,  *  clarus,  certus,  indubius.* 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 


JBiAUf  impired  by  the  Spirit  ofGod^  appean  at  an  Arbiter 

in  the  Dispute. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Chap  xxxii.  Ver.  1.    Thbn  these  three  men  ceased  re« 
plying  to  Job,  becaote  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes. 

They  still,  probably,  maintained  their  opimoD>  that 
Eotne  extraordinary  crimes  must  have  brought  theee, 
evidently  providential,  judgments  upon  Job;  other- 
wise, on  their  hypothesis,  they  could  not  aooount 
for  them,  or  reconcile  them  with  the  equity  of  the 
divine  government.  But  since  they  had  not  been 
able  to  convict  Job  of  any  crime,  and  had  now  heard 
his  solemn  protestation  of  innocence,  they  have 
nothing  more  to  offer.  Tliis  leads  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  character,  a  friend  much  more  en- 
lightened than  the  former  three,  and  clearly  claim- 
ing to  speak  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  In  him  we 
shall  expect  to  find  a  just  arbiter  in  the  dispute 
between  Job  and  his  three  friends. 

2.  Then  was  kindled  the  anger' of  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel,  the  Buzite,  of  the  families  of  Ram^.     Against 

•  Or,  the  warmth  of  displeasure  excited  in  Elihu. 
*•  The   solution   of    the  etymons   of     these  proper  names 
affords  but  little  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  origin  of  Elihn. 
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Job  was  hU  anger  kindled,  becauK  he  had  jueUBed  himself 
before  Elohim'. 

3.  Against  his  three  friends  was  hie  anger  kindled,  be- 
cause  they  found  not  an  answer,  yet  had  condemned  Job. 

Elihu,  we  are  told  generally,  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  both  the  parties  in  this  dispute;  with 
Job,  to  whom  he  is  now  proceeding  particularly  to 
address  his  discourse,  because  '  he  had  justified 
himself  before,'  or,  '  rather  than,  God,'  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  the  inflicter  of  these  chastisements; 
with  the  three  friends,  because  they  had  not  an- 
swered Job  as  they  should  have  done,  when  they 
pronounced  him  guilty.  Elihu,  it  appears,  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  debate. 

4.  Now  Elihu  had  waited  wtlh  Job  while  they  wera 
speaking,  because  they  were  older  than  he  in  days. 

5.  But  when  Elihu  perceived  that  there  was  no  answer 
in  the  mouths  of  these  three  men,  then  was  his  anger  kindled. 

Either  the  narrator  means,  that  Hihu  had  waited, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  debate  all  the  tin^e  they 
were  speaking,  because  of  their  years,  till  now  that 

*  My-God-is-he,'  the  sou  of  the  '  Blessed -of- God,'  the  fiuzite, 
or,  '  the  despised  one'  of  the  families  of  Ram,  '  the  exalted.' 
From  the  namtis  of  Elihu  and  his  father,  we  can  only  infer, 
that  they  were  of  a  pious  family,  worshippers  of  El.  If  Bam, 
as  some  ai'gue,  be  the  same  as  Aram,  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  Sheni,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Syrians  ;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat  it  was  his  eldest  son  Uz,  who 
had  given  his  name  lo  the  country  which  Job  inhabited.  Buz 
is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  country,  Jer.  xxv,  93  ;  "  Dedan, 
Tema,  and  Buz,  and  all  that  are  in  the  utmost  corners,  and  all 
the  kings  of  Arabia." 

'  The  Sepluagint  version  renders,  tyauTiov  Kvptoi;  in  oppo- 
sition to,  as  the  adverse  party  to  the  Lord. 
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they  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  or,  that  he  had  waited, 
after  Job  had  made  his  last  speech,  for  their  answer 
to  it,  and  felt  highly  indignant  that  they  found 
nothing  to  reply. 

He  does  not,  we  shall  find,  blame  the  friends  for 
cx)ndemning  Job,  or  bringing  him  in  guilty  before 
God,  inasmuch  as  he  was  visibly  suffering  under 
his  chastising  hand.  Elihu  condemns  him  too,  and 
is  satisfied  that  the  Almighty  has  just,  as  well  as 
wise,  reasons  for  afflicting  Job.  He  maintains, 
generally,  the  doctrine  concerning  a  retributive 
Providence  over  the  affairs  of  men  in  this  present 
life,  as  the  friends  had  advanced.  What  stirs  up 
the  warmth  of  his  displeasure  is,  that  they  have 
Supported  the  cause  no  better ;  and  are  now  left 
without  an  answer  in  vindicating  the  ways  of  God. 

6.  And  Elihii,  the  son  of  Biirachel,  the  Buzite,  answered 

and  said: 

I  am  young  in  diiys, 

And  ye  arc  very  a;j;ed  men  ; 

Therefore  I  bhruiik  l)ack, 

And  was  afraid  lo  show  mvoi)iiiioii  to  voii. 

•  m  m 

7.  I  said,   ••  Days  should  speak. 

And    the    multitude   of    vcars   ^hould   make    known 
wisdom.'' 

8.  Nevertheless •,  the  Spirit  is  that  in  man. 

And  the  inspiration  of  Shaddai,  >vhich  must  instruct 
them. 

9.  The  great  *  in  years'  will  not  be  wi^e, 
Nor  the  aged  make  known  judgment. 

10.  Therefore  I  have  s:ud,  Hearken  unto  me, 
I  will  show  my  opinion,  even  I. 

'  ptc,  nevertheless,  '  the  sjaiit  itself  in  man,  or  which  is  ia 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  Shaddai,  must  instruct  them.' 
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I  \.  Lo,  I  have  attended  to  your  words , 

I  have  been  listening '  all  along  to  your  instructions : 

12.  Wiiile  you  were  searching  out  sayings, 
Even  on  you  did  I  hang  for  instruction  ^ 
And  lo,  no  one  hath  convinced  Job', 
No  one  of  you  hath  answered  his  words  ! 

13.  Lest  ye  should  say,  "  We  Lave  found  out  wisdom," 
£1  will  dispel  hiin,  and  not  man. 

Elihu's  apology  for  his  speaking  among  his 
seniors,  as  we  shall  see  below,  is  his  consciousness 
that  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
had  modestly  listened  in  silence,  with  the  full  ex- 
pectation that  the  aged  friends  of  Job  would  give 
him  the  proper  instructions  that  his  case  required, 
and  disperse  his  mistaken  reasonings  with  proper 
answers.  This  he  expected,  from  their  years  and 
experience  ;  but  he  had  been  disappointed.  And 
now  he  feels  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  by  a  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  inspired  from  above,  that 
the  mind  of  man  must  be  instructed  in  the  things  of 
God.  The  saj/ings  of  the  ancients,  beautiful  and 
apposite  as  they  sometimes  were,  had  not  humbled 
and  carried  couviction  to  the  mind  of  the  sufferer; 
nor  had  these  aged  counsellors  been  able  to  answer 
fully  the  objections  of  Job.  Elihu  infers  from  this, 
that  it  is  tlio  intention  of  God  to  magnify  the  word 
of  revelation  on  this  occasion,  and  to  teach  men  the 
necessity  of  his  holy  inspiration ;  that  the  wisdom 

'  '  1  8uspen<led  niyaelf.'     Good. 
i>  '  Throughout  bave  I  ponJered  you.' 

=  "  There  is  not  a  coiTector  of  Joh,"  Good.  One  lo  set 
him  right  by  argumenls  and  proofs. 
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of  the  wise  may  feel  itself  to  be  nought,  and  the 
prudent  may  not  boast  of  their  understanding.  For 
this  reason  they  had  not  succeeded ;  God  had  re- 
served to  himself  the  dhpcUing  of  Job.  The  ex- 
pression is  remarkable ',  the  *  dispelling,'  or  *  dis- 
persinjg  him/  as  wind  the  chaff,  the  dry  stubble,  or 
the  smoke.  Job's  conceit  of  his  own  righteousness 
under  the  hand  of  a  chastening  God,  which  led  to 
80  many  wrong  positions  respecting  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  w^as  the  cloud  and  darkness  to 
be  dispersed  in  the  mind  of  Job.  God  would  not 
use  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  or  the  understanding  of 
the  aged,  to  do  this,  lest  it  should  boast ;  but  he 
would  inspire  the  tongue  of  one  who  felt  himself 
little,  and  was  probably  so  esteemed  by  his  present 
companions,  to  address  Job  with  words  of  efficacy 
and  power.  And  how  like  to  this  often  has  been 
the  dealing  of  God  with  his  people  in  every  age  ! 
^  In  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has  he  or- 
dained strength,'  and  has  revealed  to  the  simplest 
what  he  •  has  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent.' 

The  case  before  us  is  but  an  early  illustration  of 
that  declaration  of  the  apostle — '*  In  the  wisdom  of 
God,  after  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to 
gave  them  that  believe."  One  who  is  sensible 
of  his  meanness  in  the  presence  of  Job  and  his 
friends,  is  the  *  earthen  vessel,'  on  this  occasion,  to 
bear  the  '  treasures'  of  divine  instruction  to  Job : 
which   instruction  God  himself  is   pleased   after- 
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wards  to  confirm  with  his  own  lips  :  not  so  much 
discovering,  as  we  shall  observe,  new  truths  to  the 
mind  of  the  instructed,  as  conveying  spiritual  dia- 
cernmenl  to  his  soul ;  so  that  he  could  read  even 
nature  and  providence  with  new  eyes.  Tlio  con- 
ceit also  of  his  own  righteousness,  or  comparative 
goodness,  we  shall  find  to  be,  indeed,  dispersed 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  ! 

But  as  we  are  remarking,  before  God  himself  ap- 
pears, he  blesses  the  ministry  of  Elihu  ;  and  he 
mak&s  choice  of  him,  that  the  effect  of  his  inspira- 
tion may  be  the  more  apparent, — that  '  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  may  be  of  God.' — Elihu  pro- 
ceeds. 

14,  Now  he  hath  not  conatrucled  sayings  Bgaiost  me, 
Nor  will  I  answer  him  with  your  speeches. 

15,  They  were  broken  ;  they  no  longer  corresponded, 
Their  resemblancci  had  departed  from  them  *. 

16,  Ay,  I  attended  ;  but  they  conveyed  no  meanhig  ■■, 
While  they  opposed,  they  no  longer  corresponded. 

The  discourse  between  Job  and  his  friends,  as 
we  have  often  been  led  to  remark,  was  conducted, 
especially  on  their  part,  by  the  construction,  or  ap- 
plication of  parabolical  Hayings,  maxims,  and  apo- 
phthegms, a  favourite  exhibition  of  skill,  no  doubt, 
among  these  ancient  sages,  and  not  unlike  what 
has  been  observed,  in  later  times,  to  be  the  mode 
of  instruction  and  argumentation  adopted  by  the 
oriental  teachers.      The  '  sayings'  of  the   friends 

■  They  are  dissipated,  they  no  longer  produce  effect,     The 
words  had  flitted  away  from  them,     Mr.  Good. 
^  Literally,  but  they  said  nothing,  they  contained  ao  answer. 


I 
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were  chiefly  quotalions  from  the  wise  sayings  of 
more  ancient  times.     Eiihu  seems  to  say  he  shall 
not  have  recourse  to  these  autliorities.     Their  *  say- 
ings,' however  excellent  in  themselves,  he  could 
not  but  remark,  had  becoaic  irrelevant,  and  void  of 
proper  application  to  the  case  of  Job  ;  they  did  not 
properly  respond  to  the  speeches  of  Job,  as  by  the 
laws  of  argument  they  should  have  done.    They 
were  still  urged  in  opposition,  and  made,  with  all 
the  formality  of  regular  reasoning,  *  to  take  their 
stand,'  as  it  were,  against  what  Job  said ;  but  they 
answered  nothing :  the  correspondence  and  relation, 
that  should  have  been  between  the  argument  and 
the  reply,  was  no  longer  contained  in  them  ;  they 
had  lost,  in  fact,  in  their  mode  of  applying  them» 
the  force  of  maxims,  '  aphorisms/  or  *  parabdical 
sayings :'  and  a  reference  to  the  speeches  of  the 
friends  will  convince  us,  that  this  censure  of  Elihu 
was  well  deserved.     Their  ancient  '  sayings'  con- 
tained many  good  things  ;  bat,  after  a  certain  time, 
they  are  found  to  lose  all  point  and  application  as 
replies  to  the  arguments  of  Job. 

Elihu  continues,  with  expressions  of  great  mo- 
desty, but  still  with  a  consciousness  that  his  mind 
sustains  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

17.  I  will  answer,  even  I,  for  my  part, 
I  will  declare  my  opinion,  even  I. 

18.  When  I  was  full  of  sayings, 

The  Spirit  within  me  compressed  me. 

When  I  was  fully  prepared  to  answer,  from  these 
same  repositaries  of  ancient  wisdom,  I  felt  a  re- 
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straint  within  me.     The  Spirit  of  God  sealed  my 
mouth. 

19.  Lo  !  my  breast  is  '  now'  as  wine,  that  cannot  get  vent. 
It  wotild  burst  as  new  bottles  of  skin  ! 

20.  I  roust  Bpeak,  that  I  may  find  relief, 
1  must  open  my  li{)3,  and  reply  ! 

A  picture  of  the  inspired  prophet,  '  labouruiff 
with  the  goodly  tlieme,'  and  unable  to  suppress  or 
hold  any  longer  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, which  had  seized  on  the  faculties  of  the  man, 
this,  the  reader  will  recollect,  is  agreeable  to  many 
representations,  in  other  scriptures,  of  the  same 
phenomenon ;  and  very  much  resembles  the  idea 
which  the  ancient  heathen  writers  had  received  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  the  person  inspired. 

21.  1  must  not  now  respect  the  person  of  a  mortal. 
And  must  use  no  compliments  to  man ' ; 

22.  For  I  know  not,  should  1  me  compliments. 
How  little  my  Maker  will  esteem  me ! 

Elihu's  situation  among  his  seniors  might,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  restrained  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  courtesy  of  the  times,  to  have  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  to  have  observed  some 
forms  of  speech,  which  would  have  hindered  him 
from  expressing  plainly  his  sentiments  to  such  a 
person  as  Job.     But  ho  should  little  consider  the 

■  7113,  Parkhurst  observes,  is  "  projierly  lo  eaU  a  person  by  a 
rnme  that  docs  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  generally  in  com- 
pliment, or  flattery."  Scott  quotes  in  illustration  from  Pococke, 
"  The  Arabs  make  court  to  their  superiors,  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  address  them  by  their  proper  names,  instead  of  which, 
they  salute  them  with  some  title  or  epithet  expressive  of 
respect." 
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dignity  of  his  mission,  and  should  be  most  unworthy 
to  carry  a  message  from  God,  if  any  considerations 
of  the  rank,  or  quality,  or  age,  of  those  whom  he 
was  to  address,  influenced  him  to  withhold  a  plain 
and  full  declaration  of  the  truth. 


SECTION  I. 

EHku*s  First  Address. 
Chap,  zxxiii.  Ver.  I.    Hiah,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  O 
Job,  my  speech. 
And  to  all  my  words  give  ear. 

2.  Lo,  now,  as  I  open  my  mouth. 
My  tongue  speaketh  on  my  palate ; 

3.  Straightway  my  heart  findeth  words ', 

And  my  lips  with  purity  tell  forth  knowledge. 

4.  The  spirit  of  El  hath  wrought  upon  me. 

And  the  breath  of  Shaddai  hath  quickened  me^! 

Elihu  describes  here  the  eflfect  of  the  divine  in- 
spiration upon  him,  with  some  degree  of  astonish- 
ment to  himself; — "  His  heart  was  inditing  of  a  good 
matter,"  and  "  his  tongue  was  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer :"  it  seemed  to  move  without  the  aid  of  his 
volition.  The  inspired  conception  of  his  under- 
standing seemed  to  tind  its  own  words,  and  his 
expressions  flowed  from  his  lips  without  hesitation, 
or  effort,  or  any  mixture  of  his  own,  that  might 
impair  the  purity  of  the  sacred  oracle  which  he  was 
to  utter.  The  spirit  of  God  had  wrought  upon  him, 
it  was  '  actuating'  his  human  faculties^  and  was 

*  "  The  Hebrew  noK,  is  here  a  verb,  and  not  a  substantive.'* 
Good.  Perhaps,  **  direct  from  my  heart  *  are*  my  wordi.'* 
•  My  lips  without  alloy  utter  knowledge.* 

^  I*  Hath  worked  me  up,  and  *  animated,'  or  *  actuated'  ■«»" 
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giving  the  impulse  of  a  new  life  to  liis  soul.     So 
that  it  was  not  he  who  spoke,  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  him. 
5.  If  thou  Bhalt  be  able,  refute  me  ; 

Set  in  order  before  me,  stand  firm. 
Job  has  now  the  opportunity,  of  which  he  expressed 
himself  so  desirous,  that  he  might  plead  his  cause 
before  God,  and  hear  what  he  would  say,  confident 
that  he  should  be  justified  before  him. 

A  messenger,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Most 
High,  is  now  sent  to  address  him  on  behalf  of  God. 
He  is  invited,  if  he  can,  to  reply,  and  to  lake  his 
stand  as  the  determined  defender  of  his  own  righ- 
teousness, and  of  the  wrong  grounds  he  had  been 
driven  to  take  against  the  doctrine  of  a  righteous 
Providence.  For  we  shall  remember,  that  this  is 
the  main  argument  that  Job  maintained  against  his 
friends: — That  no  delinquency  of  his  had  brought 
upon  him  the  judgments  which  he  suffered ;  that 
these  judgments,  as  distributed  by  God  in  this  pre- 
sent world,  were  not  for  the  punishment  or  the  chas- 
tisement of  offenders;  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  God  ;  that  his  object,  in  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  among 
a  corrupt  and  wicked  race,  hastening  to  their  death, 
was  not  manifested  to  the  children  of  men,  and  they 
would  in  vain  seek  to  discern  it 

Elihu  is  raised  up  to  tell  Job,  from  God,  that  he 
has  visited  hira  for  nothing  else  but  his  unrighte- 
ousness ! — And  that  he  had  '  charged  God  foolishly' 
respecting  the  dispensation  of  his  providence. 
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Job,  we  shall  also  remember,  had  expressed  a 
wish,  that  ha  could  coDverse  with  God,  so  disrobed 
of  his  dreadful  majesty,  that  he  might  be  able,  with* 
out  fear  or  overwhelmiDg  awe,  to  argue  the  right  of 
his  case  with  him,  as  with  a  fellow-creature.  In  the 
missioQ  of  the  inspired  Elihu  he  had  his  desire. 

6u  Behold,  I  am  like  thee  before  El  % 
I,  too,  have  been  formed  from  clay. 

7.  Behold  my  dread  will  not  terrify  thee. 
Nor  will  my  hand  be  heavy  upon  thee. 

This  rehearses  exactly  Job*s  former  declaration, 
that  he  by  no  means  thought  himself, — poor  sinful 
dust  and  ashes, — ^to  be  a  meet  antagonist  against 
the  all- wise  and  all-powerful  Ood,  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  his  visitation ;  he  had  deprecated ,  at 
great  length,  the  idea  of  such  presumption  in  mortal 
man,  by  reason  of  God  s  holiness,  and  the  common 
corruption  of  mankind.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  set 
apart  the  awful  majesty  and  terrible  hdiness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  he  would  act  as  a  judge,  applying 
that  rule  of  comparative  purity  and  righteousness, 
which  was  applicable  to  such  a  creature  as  man, 
tken,  he  doubted  not,  he  could  defend  his  int^rity. 
Elihu,  inspired  and  sent  of  God,  is  a  decider  of  that 
very  character  which  he  wished  to  approach  to— 
A  man,  his  fellow,  through  whom  God  himself  will 
examine  and  judge  him. 

Job,  in  these  declarations,  as  we  before  remarked, 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  self-justifying  spirit 

•  ^£D  is  a  direct  Arabic  term,  implying  '  equal,  fellow,  like.' 
Good.  Perhaps,  '  behold,  I,  one  like  thyself,  am  for  Grod,' 
*  appearing  for  God.' 
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wherever  it  appears  among  the  children  of  men. 
It  puts  not  in  a  claim  of  absolute  perfection,  as 
matched  with  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Divine 
Being.  It  would  not  be  pleased  with  itself,  if  it  did 
not  deprecate  such  a  notion  with  the  utmost  pro- 
strations of  the  most  abject  humility.  But  it  con- 
ceives of  a  rule  of  right  adapted  only  to  the  excel- 
lency of  a  creature,  such  as  will  distinguish  virtue 
and  vice,  religion  and  impiety,  as  they  may  exist 
in  a  creature.  It  will  hardly  presume  to  mention 
works  of  condigniti/,  even  upon  this  scale;  but  the 
notion  of  a  merit  of  congndii/  is  what  supports  its 
boast.  Absolute  freedom  from  sin  and  corruption 
it  knows  to  be  a  plea  impossible  for  tlic  human 
conscience  to  maintain  before  God :  with  the  know- 
ledge of  revealed  religion,  all  will  confess  the  origi- 
nal sin  and  universal  depravity  of  mankind :  the 
guage  of  human  purity  must  not  plunge  so  deep  as 
to  stir  up  this ;  but  must  be  considered  as  a  rule 
to  measure  only  the  comparative  purity  of  man  in 
his  present  state, — the  efforts,  most  commonly,  that 
he  has  made,  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy  and 
grace,  to  suppress  and  correct  these  evil  propensi- 
ties, that  the  lusts  of  the  6esh  conceive  not  to  brin^ 
forth  fruit.  On  these  grounds  alone  is  it  commonly 
practicable  for  a  man,  who  is  not  entirely  blinded 
by  pride,  ignorance,  and  sin,  to  have  self-congratu- 
lating views  of  his  own  innocency  and  integrity. 
But  here  ho  mai/  "  thank  God  that  be  is  not  as 
other  men  are." 
And    it    will    be    universally    admitted,   that. 
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whether  we  suppose  a  retributive  Providence,  now 
rewarding  and  punishing  the  works  of  men,  or  a 
fiiture  judgment  to  award  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works, — whether  we  have  respect  to  the  moral 
government  of  Ood  in  general,  or  to  that  special 
discipline  which  is  exercised  over  the  diurdi  and 
family  of  Ood  in  this  present  life :  whatever  point 
of  view  we  take,  it  must  be  only  by  some  such  rule 
that  Ood  judgeth;  or  *alt  flesh  must  fail  befi>re 
him,  and  the  souls  that  he  hath  made.'  Therefore 
Job  had  uttered  the  demand  of  all  human  goodness 
— upon  the  grounds  of  equity ;  •  I  cannot  stand 
before  the  Holy  Lord  Ood,  in  whose  sight  the  hea- 
vens are  not  pure.  But  let  him  descend  ftom  the 
height  of  his  justice,  and  lay  aside  that  sceptre  of 
his  dreadful  truth,  and  judge  as  a  creature  would 
judge  his  fellows,  according  to  an  equitable  rule, 
and  that,  too,  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy  for 
the  past,  at  the  time,  at  least,  of  sincere  repentance 
for  the  sins  of  our  youth,  on  our  turning  to  God, 
and  beginning  the  profession  of  his  holy  region ; 
then  I  can  maintain  my  righteousness.' 

Such  a  judge  is  sent  to  Job  at  his  request ;  and 
certainly,  in  Elihu,  as  in  every  prophet  sent  with 
the  spirit  of  Ood,  we  behold  a  type,  or  resemblance 
at  least,  of  the  great  Mediator  and  Judge  of  men. 
The  Deity  does  not  plead  against  fallen  man  with 
his  great  strength,  either  in  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  his  providence,  in  ordering  the  discipline  of 
his  adoptive  family  on  earth,  or  in  the  execution  of 
•  eternal  judgment  on  his  enemies/    Providence, 
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as  well  as  the  judgment,  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator.  The 
Mediator  created,  the  Mediator  governs,  the  Me- 
diator will  judge  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  he  came  forth  from  absolute 
Deity  ;  and  though  '  very  God  of  very  God,'  he  be- 
came to  Deity  as  a  '  son'  to  '  a  father  ;'  and  this 
sonship  I  conceive,  though  manifestive  of  it,  to  be 
something  different  from  the  eternal  sonship  of  the 
Second  Person  in  the  most  Holy  Trinity.  '  Son  of 
the  Father'  is  the  distinction  of  his  personality  in 
the  everlasting  Godhead.  '  Son  of  God'  will,  per- 
haps, be  found  more  particularly  to  apply  to  the 
Second  Person,  become,  or  to  become,  '  the  son  of 
man,'  and  in  that  nature  acknowledged  and  exalted 
as  the  visible  offspring  of  the  Most  High,  to  be  set, 
as  his  anointed  king,  over  all  created  things.  And, 
though  he  had  not  yet  actually  taken  a  created  na- 
ture upon  him,  as  it  was  determined  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  concerning  him ;  yet  he  circum- 
scribed himself  to  the  limits  of  that  mysterious 
being,  that  should  unite,  in  his  one  person,  the  two 
distinct  natures  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  creature, 
and  act  in  and  through  the  latter.  He  always  had 
acted  in  this  capacity,  and  ever  will,  both  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  judgment,  and  in  the  bestowing  of  mercy. 
EUhu  was,  on  this  occasion,  his  representative ;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  spake  in  him ;  and  when  that  Spirit 
refers  to  the  humanity  of  the  instrument,  through 
whose  faculties  he  speaks — '  1  am  like  thee  before 
God' — I  too  have  been  formed  from  the  clay  ;  what 
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a  type  does  the  Heavenly  Wisdcxn  exhibit  of  that 
actual  nature,  whidi  the  son  of  Qod  was  to  assume 
when  he  should  be  '  made  of  a  woman' — *  made 
flesh* — ^what  a  beautiful  type  have  we»  not  only  of 
the  Redeemer*  as  coming,  on  purposes  of  mercy 
and  grace,  to  the  objects  of  the  Father's  eternal 
love ;  but  also  of  the  Son  of  man,  coming,  at  the 
day  of  the  general  doom,  to  judge  all  the  creatures 
of  Ood !  Human  virtue  will  find,  in '  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,*  such  an  inspector  as  it  would  challenge 
on  its  own  views  of  equity.  But,  as  we  shall  find, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  speaking  in  Elihu  condemns 
Job ;  and  yet,  ''  who  was  there  in  all  the  earth  like 
Jobr 

8.  Truly,  thou  hast  said  in  my  eart. 

Ay,  the  aound  of  the  words  have  I  heard : 

9.  'M  am  pure,  without  transgression, 

**  I  am  clean'  and  there  is  no  iniquity  in  me. 

10.  **  Lo,  he  seeketh  occasions^  against  me, 
**  And  aocounteth  me  as  his  enemy. 

11.  *^  He  placeth  my  feet  in  a  stocks, 
*^  And  watcheth  all  my  steps." 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  Job  had  said, 
as  will  appear  from   the  passages    referred  to* 

•  »|n  mundus,  ut  Arab,  i^  ip,  '  lavit»  lavando  purgavit.' 
••  Secure/'  "  wrapt  up"  in  innocence  and  virtue.     PiEKHuasT. 

*  This  word  only  occurs  here,  and  in  Numbers  xiv.  34.  In 
this  latter  place,  it  is  rendered  *  breach  of  promise :'  but  cer- 
tainly should  be,  *'  the  annulling  of  a  promise,"  for  just  rea- 
sons— if  taken  in  this  sense.  Some,  however,  explain  the  word 
by  *  displeasure,'  or  «  vengeance.*  Parkhurst  explains  it  in  the 
passage  before  us  by  "  failures."     Comp.  Simon  in  ku 

c  xxiiL  10,  &c.|  xxviL  !»  &c.,  xxx.  S6,  ^,  laaL 
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— that,  according  to  the  equitable  rule  of  God  over 
the  people  that  feared  him,  where,  as  a  father, 
he  chasteneth  his  children,  he  was  free  from  all 
sin,  that  could  have  brought  down  such  a  visita- 
tion upon  him :  that  according  to  the  chartered  pri- 
vileges of  that  covenant,  which  contained  the  mysti- 
cal washing  away  of  sin,  from  which  no  one  is  free, 
he  was  cleansed ;  and  the  guilt  of  no  unrepented 
sin  remained  upon  his  conscience.  If  these  alllic- 
tions  had  come  upon  him  as  a  chastisement  for  his 
sins — which,  however,  he  maintained  was  not  the 
case— that  then  God  was  dealing  with  him,  not  as 
'  a  man  of  his  covenant,'  but  as  an  enemy,  subjecting 
him  to  a  scrutiny  and  severity,  which,  as  a  child 
of  fallen  Adam,  if  God  were  pleased  to  be  extreme 
to  mark,  what  was  done  amiss,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  could  abide. 

12.  LOjthis!  "Thou  hast  not  been  righteoii8,"Ian9Wer  thee; 
For  Eloah  ia  greater  than  man. 

The  inspired  messenger  of  God  flatly  denies 
the  claim  of  Job:  "Thou  hast  not  been  righ- 
teous!" Does  Job  ask,  how  that  can  be,  as  hii 
conscience  does  not  accuse  him?  The  answer  is, 
*  Kioah  is  greater  than  man.'  If  our  own  heart  con- 
demn us,  the  case  is  clear,  'that  we  are  not  righ- 
teous ;'  but  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  there  is  an- 
other consideration :  "  God  is  greater  than  our  heart, 
and  knoweth  all  things,"  which  our  hearts  do  not:  and 
even  when  we  have  confidence  before  God,  respect- 
ing our  own  integrity,  our  confidence  may  be  mis- 
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placed,  and  our  own  hearts  may  have  deceived  us. 
•*  I  know  nothing  by"  or  "  against  myself/*  saith 
St.  Paul,  speaking  in  relation  to  his  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties :  '^  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justi* 
fied  ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.'* 

If,  therefore,  the  ground  of  our  confidence  before 
God,  for  everlasting  mercies,  rested  upon  a  good  con- 
science respecting  our  own  righteousness  and  prac- 
tices of  piety,  how  uncertain  were  that  confidence 
in  the  very  best !  how  likely  to  fail  in  the  trying 
hour !  If  our  own  good  works,  in  any  sense,  formed 
a  turning  point  in  our  salvation,  or  were  required  for 
its  perfecting  or  finishing  on  our  part,  where  would 
be  the  confidence  and  assured  hope  of  the  children  of 
Cakxl  ?  •  The  good  conscience  before  God  and  man* 
were  a  suspicious  ground  of  confident  hope ;  our  safety 
could  not  be  known  till  God  himself  had  pronounced 
his  sentence.  What  a  demonstration  of  this  is  the 
case  before  us !  Job  is  not,  indeed,  maintaining  his 
own  righteousness,  as  the  ground  of  his  eternal 
acceptance  with  God — though  God  was  pleased,  as 
he  thought,  in  fulfilling  his  decree  concerning  him, 
to  treat  him  as  an  enemy  now  in  this  present  life  ; 
yet  he  knew  that,  in  his  •  living  RedeeDoer,*  he 
should  arise  to  the  life  immortal;  and  that  God, 
however  he  treated  him  now,  would  then  '  have  a 
desire  to  the  work  of  his  hands' — accepting  him 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  faith.  But  he  is 
maintaining  his  own  innocency  and  integrity,  as 
a  child  and  servant  of  God  in  his  family,  in  the 
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face  of  these  temporal  calamities,  which  he  is  lold 
God  has  brought  on  him  for  his  sins.  This  he 
denies,  and  holds  fast  his  integrity  ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  testimony  of  his  good  conscience.  And, 
oh !  who,  almost  of  all  the  saints  of  God,  can  say  so 
much  as  Job  could  say,  and  with  such  undoubting 
confidence?  and  yet  his  heart  deceived  him;  he 
had  not  been  righteous.  His  afflictions  were  the 
just  chastisement  of  his  iniquity ;  and  if  his  salva- 
tion had  rested  on  his  plea  of  his  own  righteousness, 
his  soul  had  been  lost !  Oh,  how  great,  then,  is 
the  blessedness  of  the  beloved  of  God,  that  their 
expectation  rests  on  another  ground  of  hope ; 
that  the  glorying  thought  with  which  they  antici- 
pate to  find  salvation  and  eternal  happiness,  rests 
on  this,  that  they  "  are  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
WHO  OP  God  is  made  to  them  wisdom,  and  righ- 
teousness, AND  SANCTIFICATION,  AND  REDEMPTION." 

But  to  return  to  Elihu. — This  is  the  rebuke  of 
Job's  first  and  main  error  :  he  has  not  been  the 
righteous  man  he  flattered  himself.  The  judgment 
of  God  had  been  a  just  judgment,  even  according 
to  those  rules  of  equity  which  he  himself  desired  to 
be  applied  to  ascertain  his  character. 

Job  had  also,  we  shall  bear  in  mind,  in  his  justi- 
fication of  himself,  been  led  to  maintain  a  second 
error,  respecting  God's  present  government  of  the 
world :  he  had  argued  very  strongly,  that,  what- 
ever God's  plans  were  with  respect  to  mankind — 
the  wisdom  of  which  he  doubted  not  would  be  ex- 
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plained  in  a  future  state — ^yet,  from  all  that  was 
passing  in  this  present  life,  that  explanation  could 
not  be  learned  in  any  measure ; — that  God  never  sub- 
mitted his  operations  to  the  inspection  of  mankind ; 
and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  good  and  of  the 
ills  of  life,  the  just  Governor  did  not  appear ;  nay, 
that  they  were,  in  point  of  fact,  irreconcileable  to 
the  supposition  of  such  a  providence  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  In  this  error  Job  is  next  rebuked  by 
Elihu,  or  rather  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

13.  Wherefore  hast  thou  contended  concerning  Hm, 
That  he  uttereth*  none  of  his  words  ? 

This  briefly  recapitulates  what  Job  had,  at  length, 
contended,  respecting  the  providential  government 
of  mankind ;  that  though  God  ordereth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  ''  in  him  we  live  and  move, 
and  have  our  being/'  yet  He  is  ever  concealed:  the 
course  of  Providence  is  ordered  in  a  manner  that 
we  cannot  understand ;  full  of  intricacies  and  appa- 
rent contradictions,  it  baffles  all  human  inquiry  to 
understand  its  '  wisdom.'  God  never  '  speaks  out,* 
that  men  may  understand — that  men  may  under- 
stand there  is  an  intelligent  mind,  that  is  disposing 
of  the  affairs  of  men,  with  a  design  to  show  himself 
as  the  just  Ruler.  A  revealed  religion,  respecting 
good  things  to  come,  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  patriarch  rested  all  his  hope;  but  he  denies 
that  God  ever  discovers  himself,  in  his  universal 

'  r^  IS  here  to  be  taken  in  its  primary  sense,  •  fliixit,  metaph. 
floxu  sennonis  aliquem  petiit,  in  verba  enipit.'     *  Loqvi  arpU,' 
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providence,  as  the  present  arbitrator  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  answer  is.  He  nol  unfrequently  does. 
14,  For  God  is  wont  to  speak  once; 

Ay,  twice  doth  he  not  inake  it  plain'? 

The  meaning  of  this  mode  of  expression  is  seen 
in  Psalm  Ixii.  12.  *  God  hath  spoken  once — twice 
have  I  heard  the  same;'  the  thing  has  happened 
'  more  than  once' — 'once  and  again,'  that  God  does 
so  plainly  speak  out  in  his  providence,  and  show 
his  disposing  hand,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  know 
that  God  is  governing,  and  to  perceive  his  object 
and  designs. 

These  instances,  if  not  very  usual,  are  still  not 
unfrequent  to  the  observing  mind.  And  whether 
or  no  these  extraordinary  providences,  as  tliey  are 
called,  were  more  usual  in  these  early  ages;  it 
seems  that,  in  every  age,  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently frequent  and  manifest,  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  each  succeeding  generation, 
that  such  things  were  and  are.  We  are  very  sus- 
picious of  imposture  and  deceit,  in  attending  to  the 
relation  of  extraordinary  providences  and  revela- 
tions; and  well  we  may,  considering  the  fond  cre- 
dulity of  some  minds,  the  lying  imagination  or  *  cun- 
ning craftiness' of  others,  and  having  received,  more- 
over, for  these  latter  days,  a  special  warning  re- 


•  So  Mr.  Good.  See  ver.  S7,  and  compare  tiie  Arabic  -rm 
ill  second  conjugation,  '  evuignvit  inter  homines.'  Pcrliaps. 
properly,  '  to  lay  down  as  a  straight  line,"  or  '  regularly- ordered 
series  before  the  eyes.' 
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gpecting  the  ^  woridng  of  SataD'  *'  with  all  power, 
aod  signs,  and  lying  wonders* ;"  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing»  pious  persons,  in  every  age,  have  been  wont, 
during  their  lives,  to  hear  and  see  enough  to  ooa- 
vince  them,  that '  once  and  again' — '  now  and  then* 
God  does  '  speak  out/  and  lets  his  directing  hand  be 
80  seen,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken:  they  have 
felt  satisfied  that "  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  the 
earth."    Eiihu  proceeds  to  instance. 

15.  In  a  dream,  in  a  viuon  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men, 
In  fllumbcrings  on  the  bed  ; 

16.  Then  will  he  open  the  ears  of  men**. 
And  impress  with  their  warning^  :' 

17.  To  turn  aside  a  man  from  his  *  purposed*  deed. 
And  to  root  out  from  a  man  the  firm  *  intentkm.* 

18.  That  he  may  withdraw  him  from  destruction'. 
Or  his  life  from  perishing  by  a  weapon*. 

Impressions  made  upon  the  mind  in  dreams,  or 
in  some  other  way,  which  have  diverted  a  man  from 

•  2  Thess.  9. 

^  To  open,  or  uncover  the  ear,  is  to  iuform  a  person  of  some- 
thing unknown. 

«  •*  And  impresseth  for  their  admonition."  Blr.  Good,  onn 
is  to  impress  as  with  a  seal,  and  with  i  or  HD  after  it,  gene- 
rally means  to  seal  up  a  thing.  Perhaps,  it  should  be,  *  be  seals 
up,  and  makes  secure  their  hinderances,  or  restrains/  *  puts  a 
check  upon  them.' 

•  Or  *  obstinacy.'  See  Parkhurst  and  Good.  His  perti- 
nacity in  the  resolution  of  doing  something.  I  follow  Mr. 
Good  in  the  meaning  of  noD. 

•  Mr.  Good  thinks  the  pestilential  wind  of  the  desert,  or  aoy 
missile. 
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doing  some  particular  thing,  or  dissuaded  him 
from  what  he  was  before  most  firmly  and  '  obsti- 
nately' set  upon  undertaking,  when  it  has  after- 
wards proved,  that  his  intention,  carried  into  effect, 
had  cost  him  his  Ufe.  Instances  of  these  providen- 
tial warnings  are  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of 
almost  all  ages  and  nations;  some  of  my  readers, 
perhaps,  may  have  experienced  something  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  this,  or  may  have  heard  the  like 
from  persons  of  undoubted  credit.  The  infidel  has 
sometimes  been  staggered  at  these  occurrences. 
Men  in  general,  however,  are  very  '  slow  of  heart  to 
believe,"  because  these  extraordinary  interpositicms 
are  reducible  to  no  known  rule,  and  are  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  attended  with  proportionate  conse- 
quences to  society  at  large.  But  we  are,  perhaps, 
ill  judges  of  the  importance  of  any  particular  event, 
or  of  the  reason  why,  in  some  particular  cases,  the 
Lord  of  providence  breaks  his  accustomed  silence  ; 
and,  what  he  could  equally  accomplish,  as  he  gene- 
rally does,  in  a  thousand  unseen  ways,  is  pleased  to 
bring  about  by  a  miraculous  warning.  When,  how- 
ever, such  occurrences  happen,  the  word  of  inspira- 
tion bids  us  to  remark,  it  is  God  '  speaking  out' — 
'  it  is  the  finger  of  God  visibly  displayed.' 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  what  Job  had  said, 
God  is  not  always  concealed,  and  discerned  only 
by  his  operations  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature.  There  are  instances  in  providence  where 
he  visibly  interposes. 

Next,   in   the   dispensation  of  his  grace  and 
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mercy,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  show,  that,  though  here  he  generally 
acts  unseen,  there  is  wont  to  be,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, a  direct  manifestation  of  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  God. 

19.  Again,  he  it  chastened  with  pain  upon  his  bed. 
And  the  racking  of  his  bones  is  incessant': 

20.  So  that  his  life  nauseates  bread, 
And  his  soul  dainty  food. 

21.  His  flesh  wasteth  away  from  the  sight. 

And  the  bones  that  were  not  seen  become  prominent. 

22.  Ay,  his  soul  approacheth  near  to  the  pit. 
And  his  life  unto  the  dead  ^. 

The  description  is  evidently  of  some  most  pain- 
ful and  emaciating  sickness,  that  brings  a  man,  in 
all  appearance,  very  near  to  his  death.  In  soch 
circumstances  as  these  the  prophet  is  about  to 
point  out,  is  sometimes  seen  the  visible  interposi- 
tion of  God. 

23.  If  there  is  with  him  a  messenger^. 
An  interpreter',  one  of  a  thousand*. 
To  point  out  to  man  hb  right  course '? 

•  an  •  contcntio/  sed  commodius  redditur,  h.  e.  per  *  inqoie* 
todinem,'  sive  *  inquietam  commotionem.'     ColL  Ps.  xxxviii.  4, 

et  rad.  Arab.    «^^  ain,  turbatus  est.    fjTK  vel  ]rm  cum  it, 

Heemantico  superlativi  indice  ab  fiv,  sicut  Jj^  ]rs\  perennis, 
indesinens  fuit.     Sm.  Lex.  Ukb. 

^  Or,  '  unto  death,  or  deaths.'  The  word  may  be  illustrated 
by  O^nSnn  ^nioo,  Jer.  xvi.  4,  literally,  *  deaths  of  sicknesses,'  i.e. 
•  mortal  diseases.'  S^n  'moo,  Ezek.  xxviii.  8,  *  deaths  of 
wounding.'  How  Mr.  Good  could  have  discovered  in  this  term 
the  Parcap,  or  Destinies  of  pagan  mythology,  and  in  conse« 
quence  have  fiealhetiized  the  whole  passage,  is  truly  surprising ! 

f  Or,  *  is  there  over  him,'  or  •  with  bimi'  or,  •  when  there 


3mi,  I.) 
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Who  is  meant  by  the  *  Angel- Interpreter' — or,  as 
I  rather  choose  to  render  it,  '  Messenger- Interpre- 
ter," as  the  term  angel  necessarily  means  no  more, 
is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  passage.      Some  authors''  under- 


is  over  him,' — '  leaning  over  his  sick   bed.'     ^^6n,  '  a  mes- 
senger.* 

^  y^Q,  from  \"iV,interpretan, signifies  an  interpreter.  Bishop 
LowTff,  OH  Isa.  Ixiii.  27,  translates  the  same  word  '  public 
teacher.'  Prom  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xlii.  83,  with  8  Chron. 
xxsii.  31.  it  appears  to  denote  that  otHcer,  iu  the  courts  of 
eastern  princes,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  answers 
and  orders  of  the  sovereign  to  the  atlendant  supplicants  and 
ministers,  after  he  had  first  received  their  petitions  und  reports, 
and  had  repeated  them  in  the  monarch's  ear.  The  state-cere- 
mony of  some  oriental  courts,  on  certain  public  occasions, 
admit,  at  this  day,  of  no  other  intercourse  between  the  prince 
and  his  subjects.  Tliis  was  the  kind  of  interpreter,  tbrongli 
whom  Joseph  spake  to  his  brethren  ;  not  necessarily  a  trans- 
lator of  their  unknown  language.  And  here,  1  have  no  doubt, 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  title  V^S  ^kSo,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  '  the 
angel  of  his  presence.' 

*  '*  One  of  the  tliousand,"  says  Mr.  Good,  "  not  one  of  <i 
thousand,  as  rendered  by  all  the  translators,"  But,  in  llie 
name  of  all  the  translators,  we  may  well  ask,  why  not  ?  tj^'K-'gn 
is  certainly  without  any  mark  of  emphasis,  or  of  definite  cha- 
racter. We  have  already  met  with  tjie  phrase,  chap.  is.  3. 
wjiere  it  unquestionably  denotes  the  extreme  rareness  of  the 
object. 

'  111?'  '  rectus  processus  ejus.'  Coll.  verb.  1  Sam.  vi.  I8.1 — 
"  '  His  duty,'  or  as  Tyndal  has  admirably  given  it, '  the  ryght 
waye.'"     Mr.  Goud. 

'  there  shall  he  over  him  an  angel,' 
's  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  mercy ;'' 
ni  OH  U7tgcl  of  grace  ;  an  intercessory 
;etly  the  reverse  of  the  Deslinies,  or 
c  of  the  supreme  chiliad,  the.  prc- 


I  Mr.  Good  interprets,  " 
— "  but  angels  are  u 
— "  there  shall  Le  m 
angel,  whose  oifice  i 
ministers  of  deulh  ;  yea,  < 
eminent  thousand  that  shiue  at  the  tup  of  the  e 


iipyr. 


al  hi< 
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stand  it  of  one  of  the  angelic  hosts,  sent  to  recover 
the  side  man,  or  interceding  with  God  for  him. 
But  of  the  actual  appearance  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  passage ;  and,  as  we 
shall  perceive,  it  is  not  merely  a  recovery  from 
bodily  sickness  which  is  described  in  this  place, 
but  the  conveyance  of  mercy  and  grace  to  the  soul. 
Now  this  is  not  a  ministry,  according  to  the  exhi- 
bitions of  scripture,  ever  intrusted  to  angels :  and, 
as  for  the  vitercession  of  angels,  it  is  most  contrary 
to  the  word  of  Revelation ;  and  the  belief  of  it  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  idolatry :  hence 
the  '  Lords  many,'  both  of  the  pagan  and  papal 
worlds. 

Others*  consider  *  messenger-interpreter,*  as 
denoting  here  our  great  Advocate  and  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  him,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
characters  of  *  angel  of  the  presence,*  of  *  inter- 
preter,'and  'intercessor,'  in  their  strictest  import, 
and  most  eminent  sense,  alone  pertain. 

But  a  little  reflection,  I  believe,  will  convince  us 
that,  by  '  messenger-interpreter,'  we  must  under- 
stand, in  this  passage,  some  human  minister  of 

archy,  possessed  of  transcendent  and  exclusive  powers,  and 
confined  to  functions  of  the  highest  importance."  But  what 
proof  have  we  of  the  existence  of  these  functionarien  f  And  by 
whose  guidance  are  we  led  to  *•  intrude  into  these  thingn  we 
know  not.'  According  to  Mr.  Good,  *  the  fatuitous  dreamii  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbin,' — *  the  multifarious  imitations  of  the  Ma* 
hommedan  Koran,' — or,  *  the  lively  imaginations  of  poets. 
Oriental  or  Grecian,  exercised  on  vain  traditions,  receired  from 
their  fathers.' 

*  PiRKHURST  and  ScBmLTlNS. 
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grace,  who  is  sent  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to 
man;  'a  preacher  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,' 
and  '  one  ordained  for  man  in  things  pertaining 
unto  God,'  that  he  might  offer  both  gi("ts  and  sacri- 
fices for  sins.  These  human  '  messengers'  and 
'  interpreters,"  or  '  intercessors,'  under  whatever 
dispensation  they  have  served,  we  should  be  careful 
to  remember,  are  no  more  than  representatives 
of  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  they 
act  in  his  name  and  stead,  as  by  his  authority  alone: 
and  whether  they  bring  in  thetr  hands  the  typical 
sacrifice  of  the  offering  of  Christ,  as  the  patriarchal 
and  Aaronical  priests  were  wont  to  do  ;  or  as  the 
Christian  priesthood  now  does,  with  more  full  inter- 
pretation, the  sacramental  memorials  of  their  Mas- 
ter's death  ;  the  efficacy  is  altogether  from  the  invi- 
sible energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  an  ostensible 
ministry  is  exercised,  and  God  visibly  confirms  it 
by  signs  following. 

This  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning,  and 
a  constituted  priesthood  has  ever  been  an  order  in 
society,  retained,  indeed,  with  many  of  its  original 
rites  and  observances,  by  all  nations  %vho  have  not 
lost  entirely  the  notion  that  there  was  a  God,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  worshipped.  The  patriarchal 
ages  had  this  institution  of  priesthood :  it  lias  been 
tliought  ordinarily  connected  with  the  primogeni- 
ture, in  their  respective  families.  But  the  book  of 
Genesis,  I  think,  discovers  that  there  were  other 
priests  of  the  Most  High  God,  besides  these 
'  family  priests,'  in  those  ancient  times;  it  may  be, 
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a  higher  order.      These  were  the  *  messengers- 
interpreters'  referred  to  in  the  text. 

But  the  expression,  ••  one  of  a  thousand."  seems 
to  convey  the  information  that,  even  in  these  early 
ages,  as  has  unhappily  been  the  case  in  most 
subsequent  ones,  neither  was  the  •  power  of  godli- 
ness' coextensive  with  its  *  form,*  nor  the  *  grace 
of  apostleship'  with  the  institutions  of  priesthood. 
•*  The  priest's  lips  should  retain  knowledge,  and 
the  people  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he 
is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :"  but  it  is  but 
analof^ous  to  what  has  since  often  happened;  if,  in 
Job's  days,  it  was  *  one  of  a  thousand,'  or  one  rarely 
met  with,  that  could  point  out  to  man  his  '  right 
course,'  and  spiritually  explain  the  mysteries  of  his 
own  institution  and  appointed  functions.  For  this 
last  thousand  years  and  more,  in  Christendom, 
might  it  not  be  almost  said  of  the  ministry  of  the 
professed  Christian  church,  taken  as  a  whole  ? 
though  some  particular  churches  have  been  more 
blessed.  But  sucli  messengers  of  God  were  still 
extant  in  the  days  of  Job,  and  Elihu  refers  to  the 
visible  effects  of  their  ministrations  at  a  sick  bed. 

That  it  is  to  tliese  human  representatives  of  the 
great  High  Priest,  and  to  tlie  effects  of  their  minis« 
trations,  and  not  immediately  to  the  intercession  of 
the  great  Advocate  above,  that  the  prophet  is  refer- 
ring, is  plain  from  this:  Elihu  undertakes  to  point 
out  to  Job  instances  of  the  risidle  interposition  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  affairs  of  men.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Redeemer  was  only  an  object  of  faith. 
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and  all  his  mediations  were  '  things  tliat  appeared 
not  as  yet,'  and  therefore  could  not  form  references 
in  this  argument,  Elihu  had  already,  in  support  of 
his  refutation  of  Job's  reasoning, — that  there  were 
not  such  visible  interpositions  in  this  present  life — 
referred  to  extraordinary  dreams  and  visions,  as 
sometimes  discovering  the  '  finger  of  God.'  He  now 
instances  the  same  in  the  conveyance,  sometimes, 
of  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  or  of  God's  mani- 
fested pardon  to  sick  penitents,  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  priests  of  God ;  attended  with  a  miracu- 
lous recovery  from  some  deadly  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  prayers  and  ministrations.  If  *  now 
and  then'  a  known  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in 
these  ages,  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
case  in  point,  for  the  refutation  of  Job.  Here  God 
*  spake  out,"  and  '  visibly  showed  himself.' 

Considering  all  circumstances  of  the  reference, 
I  cannot  see  to  what  else  it  can,  with  any  degree 
of  probability,  refer.  And  we  know  iha^,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  there  icas  this  standing  miracle  in  the 
Christian  church,  connected  with  the  prayer  and 
anointing  of  the  primitive  presbyters: — "  Is  any 
sick  among  you .'  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him."  This  is  a  case  exactly  parallel 
to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  instanced  in  the  text 
before  us,  and  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  tliis  is 
ils  true  interpretation. 
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It  was  from  this  ordinance  of  the  apostolic  tioaes* 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  de- 
rived their '  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.*  But  with 
what  evident  perversion  of  the  holy  rite  is  plain 
fVom  this,  that  their  priests  perform  this  unctioa, 
not  in  the  hope  of  a  miraculous  recovery  from  side- 
ness,  but  to  prepare,  *  by  infused  grace,*  for  the  last 
conflict  of  death.  But  this  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  sacred  unction,  if  it  teas  designed  as  a  perma* 
nent  institution  in  the  church.  Respecting  the  per- 
manency of  the  ordinance,  the  Protestant  world  ha8» 
very  generally,  decided  for  the  negative ;  arguing 
that,  as  the  miracle  has  ceased,  the  ceremonial 
should  of  course  be  laid  aside.  Some  very  intel- 
ligent Christians,  however,  have  had  their  doubts 
respecting  the  justness  of  this  decision  of  the  great 
Protestant  reformers — but  too  disposed,  in  some 
cases,  in  their  just  indignation  against  popery,  to 
cast  away,  as  profane,  the  holy  things  which  the 
Romanists  had  defiled,  instead  of  reconciling  them 
to  their  ancient,  and  perhaps  divinely-appointed 
uses.  And  these  persons  have  thought  that  this 
•  anointing  of  the  sick,*  with  prayer,  ought  to  have 
been  retained  ;  and  that  we  have  thrown  away  a  very 
edifying  ordinance,  in  our  unbelief,  an  ordinance 
which  might  have  been  a  channel  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  faithful  peniienU 

But,  it  is  asked,  would  the  miraculous  recovery 
follow  ?  and  the  answer  anticipated  is,  No  ;  never. 
This  answer,  however,  no  man  is  warranted  to  give. 
And  there  is  room  for  a  sober  mind  to  expec(  that. 
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in  such  an  ordinance,  God  would  'speak  once — ay, 
twice  would  make  it  manifest:'  for  in  our  day  "  his 
arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  his  ear 
heavy,  that  he  will  not  hear."  There  is  another 
cause  for  the  separation  between  us  and  our  God, 

Besides,  we  have,  perhaps,  entertained  a  wrong 
conception  concerning  the  miraculous  recovery  pro- 
mised to  the  unction  of  the  sick,  as  enjoined  by  the 
apostle.  Do  we  suppose  this  miraculous  recovery 
always  to  have  accompanied  the  ceremony  /  That 
seems  hardly  probable :  for  what  Christian  would 
have  neglected  such  an  ordinance  in  his  sickness? 
and  what  Christian,  then,  had  died  by  disease?  Is 
it  not  most  probable,  that  Uiis  effect  was  only  occa- 
sional, but  that  the  ordinance  was  itself  always 
administered  in  hope,  with  submission  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  tliat  there  is 
something  ascribed  to  '  the  prayer  of  faith.'  Now 
'  the  prayer  of  faith,'  if  I  understand  it,  pertains 
not  to  the  efforts  of  the  human  will,  but  to  the  ener- 
gizing of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  either  on  the  mind  of 
the  presbyters,  or  of  the  sick  man,  or  in  the  mutual 
prayer  of  both.  Now  this,  for  wise  reasons,  might 
not  be  always  vouchsafed.  And  who  can  lake 
upon  him  to  say  that,  if  tlie  ordinance  had  been 
retained,  this  •  in-wrought  prayer'  would  on  no  occa- 
sion have  been  granted?  And  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  there  is  something,  in  what  follows,  in  the 
apostle's  direction,  that  should  be  particularly  re- 
garded— "  And  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  Ibrgiven  liira."— Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be 
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implied  from  this,  that  the  sickness,  frcm  which  the 
miraculous  recovery  is  to  be  expected,  is  not  an 
ordinary  sickness,  sent,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to 
take  down  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  translated  to  the  Paradise  of  departed  souls : 
*-the  prayer  that  could  hinder  this  would  not  be  of 
grace ! — But  that  what  are  intended,  are  those  sick- 
nesses and  diseases  which  God,  in  the  IxJy  disci- 
pline of  his  family,  brings  upon  his  chiklr^i  for 
their  sins,  "  or  to  correct  something  that  doth  offend 
his  holy  eyes  f  for  such  visitations  of  God  there 
are\  And  if  this  was,  indeed,  the  notion  of  the 
ordinance ;  not  to  be  restored,  afler  the  hdy  unction, 
might  have  conveyed  to  the  penitent  bdiever's 
mind  a  very  comfortable  assurance  and  wholesome 
joy,  that  there  was  no  fatherly  displeasure  in  the 
auction,  but  that  it  was  sent  for  other  purposes  of 
mercy  and  grace. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  primitive  institu- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  because  I  believe  it 
illustrates  something  similar  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
to  which  Elihu  is  here  referring.  Had  Job  con- 
tended, that  God  never  showed  himself  in  the  con- 
cerns of  men  ?  Had  he  forgotten,  what  sometime 
happened,  when  •  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God* 
performed  their  sacred  rites  in  a  visitation  of  sick- 
ness: the  sickness  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  unto 
death ;  but  the  messenger  of  God  has  opened  the 
divine  truth  on  the  occasion,  has  taught  what  a 
sinner  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  has  explained  the 

'  1  Cor.  xi.  so. 
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import  of  the  sacred  mysteries  which  he  then  cele- 
brated, and  what  has  been  known  to  be  the  con- 
sequences visibly  displayed? 
24-  Then  will  lie  entreat  His  favour,  and  say; 

"  Deliver'  him  from  going  down  to  ihe  pit, 

"  I  have  procured  an  atonement  V 

As  I  understand  it,  this  '  messenger-interpreter,' 
after  he  has  shown  to  the  sick  penitent  the  only 
way  of  salvation,  is  accustomed  to  offer  his  inter- 
cessions to  God  on  his  behalf,  and  to  offer  for  him 
the  appointed  sacrifice.  His  prayer  is  to  this  effect; 
— or  we  have  here,  perhaps,  the  very  words  wont 
to  be  used  in  the  ritual  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
when  the  priest  brought  forward  the  victim?  For  a 
set  form  of  solemn  words,  adapted  to  holy  mysteries, 
is  certainly  the  style  of  worship  we  recognise  in  all 
antiquity.  The  victim,  we  need  not  observe,  was 
the  type  of  Him  who  was  to  purge  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood — *  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  The  'messenger-interpreter' 
had  explained  this,  so  far  as  it  had  pleased  God  to 
reveal  the  mystery  of  their  Redeemer's  death  to  the 
patriarchal  church.  For,  from  the  effects,  we  dis- 
cover it  is  a  sacrifice  to  which  '  God  has  respect,'  as 
he  Is  recorded  to  have  had  to  those  of  Abel  and  of 

*  jnafo'''TT2-  See  Simon.  'Redeem  hhn,  or  liberate  htm.' 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remnrk,  ihat  though  the  Hebrew  ms  is 
med  more  genernlly,  the  Arabic  jj  mfi.  is  strictly  the  liber- 
■ting  of  a  captivp,  either  by  a  ran"<im-prire,  i>r  by  procuring  a 
substitute.     "  Aniica  loco  snimee,  vita  loco  vilie." 

b  TM,  literally  u  covering,  and  equally  applied  to  a  rausom- 
irice,  and  to  the  propitiating;  victim. 
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Noah ;  and  we  know  what  rendered  them  accept- 
able was,  that  they  were  ofiered  '  by  faith ;'  and» 
indeed,  it  is  a  maxim  in  all  the  services  of  Qod» 
<  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  :*  ao 
that  it  is  very  dear  that  the  sick  penitent  hears,  on 
this  occasion,  '  a  preadier  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith,*  and  that  *  his  faith  is  imputed  to  him  for  righ- 
teousness*. And  this  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
*  right'  and  only  way  of  salvation. 

Elihu  next  refers  to  the  visible  miracle  that  had 
been  known  sometimes — '  once,  ay,  twice,'  to  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  these  sacred  rites  thus  admi* 
nistered,  in  the  sudden  restoration  of  the  sick  man. 

25.  His  flesh  hath  become  fresher  than  a  child's*, 
He  hath  returned  to  the  dap  of  his  youth. 

These  instances,  we  shall  bear  in  mind,  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophet,  as  vmble  interpositioM  of 
God ;  and  therefore  the  evidences  of  their  having 
happened  must  have  been  within  the  reach  of  Job, 
and  have  been  of  public  notoriety. 

This  verse  evidently  describes  the  mtraculou^ 
recovery  of  the  sick.  But  this  was  not  all  the 
blessed  benefit  of  that  efficient  ministry  of  grace, 
which,  in  these  times,  discovered  the  interposed 
hand  of  God.  The  recovery  is  accompanied  with  a 
flivine  call,  converting  the  soul,  and  manifesting  to 
it  its  acceptance  by  grace,  through  the  righteousness 
of  faith  ;  as  the  fdlowing  verses  cleariy  portray. 

*  Or,  *  fattens.'     See  Simon.    '*  Convenit  Arab,   transpos. 
trane   ^JJjJ   ^}^^  ^Q  Camusch  exponitur,  *  convalescere,'  pos 
sterilitatem  pluvia  et  ubertate  gaudere. 
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2b.  He  hath  offered  his  devotions*  to  Efoah,  and  propitiated 
him, 
And  he  hath  beheld  his  face  with  a  shout  of  joy ; 

That  18,  the  restored  sick  man  offers,  '  with  the 
incense  of  fat,'  as  the  word  implies,  his  thanks- 
giving-offering to  Eloah,  and  is  accepted.  To  be- 
hold the  presence  of  God,  It  has  been  observed'', 
applies  to  the  appearance  of  the  servants  of  God  in 
the  place  of  public  worship.  The  sliout,  or  sound 
of  joy,  doubtless  refers  to  the  sacred  psalmody : 
'  He  goes  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and 
into  his  courts  with  praise.' 

27.  And  He  will  restore  unto  man  his  righteousness". 
He  will  sing  before  men,  and  say : 

He,  God,  will  restore,  or  is  wont  to  do  so  on  these 
occasions,  to  man,  to  languishing,  dying  man,  his 
righteousness,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faitli,  unto  all,  and  upon  them  that  believe.  And  he, 
the  man  that  has  obtained  raercy,will  sing  before  his 
fellow-mortals  his  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  confess : 

•  VU?  "  suavi  odore  litabit  Deo."  Sqhultiinb.  "  He  gives 
praise  to  God."  Mr.  Goon.  L^  Viy  jiroprit;  nwimrac,  nidorem 
subuiittere,  in  G|)i!i;ie  *  sacrilicaleni,'  aduoque  sacnficare — per 
melon,  nidore  siiffuso  exorari,  nidore  idacari.     Sim.  Lex. 

l"  SCBI'LTEKB. 

.  «  K(rtb  Mr,  Good  and  Scbultens  oormect  this  line  with  the 
former  ver^e.  Thq  former  rendtri,  "  He  shall  render  unto  man 
his  kue."  The  latter  understands  it  of  the  imputation  of 
rifi;hteoiisneBs  to  the  penitent  heliever,  '  He,  God,  restores 
unto  man  his  righteousness.'  *' Justitia  ilia,"  "  non  alia  esse 
potest,  secundi'im  seriem  rt  scopnm,  qufim  pax  ilia  apud  Deum, 
et  acfcssio  lilierriinji,  wpoaaiifjii,  in  tjul  per  fidem  in  Christum, 
stutur,  et  ad  Ihronum  gratiee  cum  jure  filiorum  sanctS  gloria- 
tione  pergitur,adRom.  v.  IS." 
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28.  **  I  Binned  and  perverted  what  is  right, 
"  But  He  hath  not  retjuited'  '  it'  to  me : 

**  He  hath  redeemed  my  soul  from  going  to  the  pit, 
"  And  my  life  hath  st*en  the  light  ^*' 

A  plain  acknowledgment  of  sin ;  and  that  all  the 
deliverance  the  sick  man  had  experienced  was  of 
mercy  and  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  God 
had  appointed  in  the  blood  of  the  antitype  of  the  vic- 
tim slain.  Therefore  had  he  been  saved  from  de- 
struction, and  again  beheld  the  light — the  light  of  that 
better  life, — but  not  for  his  own  righteousness,  or 
for  the  cleanness  of  his  hands  in  the  sight  of  God. 

29.  Loy  all  these  things  performeth  Ell, 
Time  after  time  with  man  ; 

30.  To  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit. 

To  enlighten  him  with  the  light  of  the  living. 

All  these  things,  the  extraordinary  dream  and 
impression  that  visibly  save  men  from  impending 
harm — these  extraordinary  recoveries  from  deadly 
disease,  by  prayer  and  sacrifice;  or  rather  the  send- 
ing of  such  a  disease,  to  bring  a  man  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sinfulness;  and  then  to  cause  him 
*  to  hear  words  whereby  he  may  live,'  and  may  have 
faith  to  partake  of  holy  mysteries,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  not  only  recovered  from  his  sickness, 
but  receives  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  is  enlightened  with  the  light  of 

•  Or, 

"  And  there  was  no  equivalent  with  me, 

**  1  had  nothing  where!>y  I  could  sati.sfy  the  demand  of  justice.*' 
b  **  And  my  life  has  ajipeartd  in  light.'* 
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everlasting  life,  the  liglit  of  life  which  they  possess 
who  are  quickened  in  their  '  living  Redeemer," 

Eiihu  insists  thai  all  this  was  known  as  matter  of 
fact :  every  now  and  then  such  things  were  being 
brought  to  pass  among  men. — "  Time  after  time,  " 
as  the  expression  in  the  original  is;  "  three  times" 
— "  three  times  over."  A  phrase  that  denottis, 
though  not  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  a  thing, 
yet  that  it  happens  in  our  view  not  unfrequently, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  oftener:  with  such  frequency, 
at  least,  as  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, and  convince  them  of  a  special  distinguishing 
Providence ;  and  that  God,  though  ho  does  not 
always  show  himself,' is  ever  directing  the  aflliirs 
and  concerns  of  men  in  this  present  life,  with  a 
special  view  to  tlie  good  of  his  people,  and  mani- 
festation of  his  own  glory.  And  however  the  state 
of  the  church  of  God  upon  eartli  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  altered  in  these  latter  ages,  and  not- 
withstanding that  caution  of  the  prophetic  scrip- 
tures, that  particularly  warns  us  of  the  '  power  of 
Satan,'  and  of  *  his  lying  wonders,'  that  are  abroad 
in  these  latter  days,  capable  of  deceiving,  if  it  were 
(xjssible,  'the  very  elect;' — so  that  should  a  pro- 
phet or  dreamer  of  dreams  arise,  and  show  a  sign, 
and  the  sign  come  to  pass,  those  who  know  tlie 
truth  would  not,  and,  for  the  love  of  it,  could  not, 
give  it  up ;  yet  still,  notwithstanding,  the  enlight- 
ened Christian  will  sometimes  have  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  to  observe  the  hand  of  God  visibly 
put  fortli,  so  that  men,  if  they  were  not  barUciied 
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in  unbelief*  could  not  but  see  it, — put  forth  in  these 
very  two  things— in  extraordinary  warnings  and 
impressions,  that  have  been  known  to  save  men 
from  temporal  destruction; — and  in  some  remark* 
able,  well-authenticated  conversions  of  sinners, 
which— beyond  the  ordinary  operations  of  divine 
grace,  where  the  revelation  is  to  faith,  without  a 
sign  to  them  that  are  without — have  discovered  the 
immediate  hand  of  Ood,  in  a  manner,  too,  that  has 
not  failed,  for  a  time,  to  strike  the  most  thoughtless 
and  worldly-minded  who  were  privy  to  the  case. 
Nay,  some  may  have  to  record,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  or  from  certain  information,  cases,  in 
all  their  parts  very  similar  to  the  sick  penitent 
noted  by  Elihu.  A  sudden  and  extraordinary  illness 
has  brought  to  the  door  of  death ;  the  truths  of  reli* 
gion  have  been  brought,  on  that  occasion,  with  an 
astonishing  power  to  the  soul :  then,  the  visitation, 
as  though  it  had  accomplished  its  destined  end,  has 
been,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  removed, 
and  the  restored  convert  has  sung  his  song  of  ever- 
lasting  joy  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  Some,  from  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard,  will  still  say  with  fliihu — *'  All  these  things 
worketh  God,  time  after  time,  towards  man.  '*  But 
though  the  hand  of  the  Liord  is  stretched  out,  the 
wicked  will  not  see  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  these  very  things,  is  "  convincing  the 
world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not." 

31.  Attend  then.  Job,  hearken  unto  me, 
Be  silent,  and  I  will  speak : 
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32.  If  there  is  a  reply,  answer  me. 
Speak,  I  desire  thy  vindication: 

33,  — If  not;  hearken  thou  unto  me. 

Be  silent,  that  I  may  teach  thee  wisdom. 

Elihu  speaks  in  the  confidence  of  his  inspiration. 
Job  has  no  reply.  He  is,  perhaps,  sensible  that 
Elihu  is  sent  to  perform  towards  him  the  office  of 
that '  messenger-interpreter,'  which  he  had  described 
— *  to  show  unto  him  his  right  course." 


SECTION  XL 
Elihu's  Second  Address. 
Chap,  xixiv.  Ver.  1.  So  Elihu  continued  and  said* 

2.  Hear,  ye  wise  men,  my  words. 
And  listen,  ye  men  of  discernment,  to  me  : 

3.  For,  *'  the  ear  provelh  words. 
As  the  palate  tasteth  food." 

These  are  Job's  own  words  in  his  reply  to  Zo- 
phar  ^.  The  powers  of  the  human  intellect  are  not 
superseded  in  receiving  the  instructions  of  revela- 
tion; but  rectified  and  employed.  *'  I  speak,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "  as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say." 

4.  Let  us  choose  out  for  ourselves  the  right. 
Let  us  approve  between  us  what  is  good': 

5.  For  Job  has  said,  "  I  am  righteous  ;" 
And,  "  El  has  turned  aside  my  right: 

6.  "  In  respect  of  right,  I  am  dealt  falsely  with''; 
Severe  'is'  my  wound  without  a  transgression." 

»  Mr  Good. 

Chap.  xii.  11. 
■  Or, '  let  us  know,'  ■  decide,'  or  ■  determine'  among  us. 
d  Mr,  Good,  from  the  Arabic, "  he  bu  reversed  my  lot,  wicli- 
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Job,  in  several  passages,  had  boldly  asserted 
this.  He  had  maintained,  indeed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  adversity  and  prosperity,  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  Providence,  did  not  manifest  the 
just  judgment  of  God ;  and  he  had  ventured  to 
assert  that  his  own  case  was  a  proof  of  it  He  was 
Buffering  the  punishment  of  an  offender,  but  he  was 
righteous.  If  God,  therefore,  was  dealing  with  him 
by  tlie  rule  of  equity, — which  he  insisted  he  was  not, 
— his  rightful  portion  had  been  prosperity,  whidi 
had  been  taken  from  him.  In  regard  of  eqpity, 
his  present  state  was  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  He  had  not,  by  any  sins  that  he 
had  committed,  deserved  the  sad  reverse  which  had 
happened  to  him.  Job*s  conceit  of  his  own  righ- 
teousness bad  led  him  into  his  error.  In  order  to 
maintain  his  righteousness,  he  had  denied  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God  over  the  concerns  of  men 
in  this  present  life.  But,  according  to  the  inspired 
Eliliu,  such  a  righteous  judgment  being  unques- 
tionable, wliat  becomes  of  Job's  presumptuous  vin- 
dication of  himself  before  God !  He  had,  indeed, 
committed  himself  against  the  righteous  Judge,  and 
had  condemned  Him,  that  he  might  justify  himself: 
because,  in  reality,  God  tcaf  dealing  with  him  in 
righteous  judgment,  or  in  the  way  of  fatherly  cor- 
rection ;  yet  how  had  Job  *  multiplied  words*  to 
maintain  liis  point !  How  boldly  had  he  asserted, 

out  a  treFpass."  'vn,  litoraily,  *  my  arrow:'  I  am  struck  with 
a  wea|)oii  that  lias  inflicted  a  grievous  wouDd,  and  that  without 
my  liaving  committed  any  fault. 
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that,  under  the  present  dispensation  of  Providence, 
many  innocent  men  might  have  to  complain  of 
wrong ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  wicked  often 
not  only  escaped  with  impunity,  but  enjoyed  abun- 
dant prosperity.  (Compare  chap.  xvi.  8.)  After 
ail,  however,  the  course  of  events,  as  ordered  in 
this  hfe,  which  Job  has  arranged  as  conformable 
to  no  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  is  appUcable 
to  man  in  his  present  state,  this  very  ordering 
of  events  does  God  acknowledge  as  his  wise  and 
righteous  judgment ;  and  the  calamities  with  which 
Job  had  been  visited,  among  the  rest.  What  blas- 
phemous censures,  then,  had  Job  been  passing  upon 
the  just  and  wise  government  of  God  ! 

7.  What  man  la  there  like  Job  ? 

He  would  driuk  scorning  like  water ; 

8,  And  proceed  to  join  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
And  to  journey  with  wicked  men  ! 

'  To  drinic  like  water' — is  a  phrase  that  has 
occurred  before',  and  denotes  an  excess  of  wicked- 
ness, the  doing  a  thing  with  greediness,  or  as 
though  it  were  a  usual  thing,  which  a  man  thought 
nothing  of  doing.  A  scorncr  of  such  a  class  would 
Job  become:  for,  betrayed  by  his  error  that  Provi- 
dence did  not  manifest  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  all  that  ho  had  said,  respecting  its  arrange- 
ments, was  the  language  of  scorn  and  derision;  for 
they  were  aH,  in  fact,  dispensed  in  perfect  equity 
and  wisdom.  Job,  in  expressing  such  sentiments 
as  tliese,  would,  in  fact,  side  with  the  irreligious, 
•  Chap.  X.V.  IG. 
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who '  know  not  the  Lord,'  nor  regard  the  operation  of 
his  hand;  but  are  willing  to  suppose  that  the  eveats 
of  this  life  fall  out  by  chance,  or  are  fixed  by  blincU 
inexorable  fate,  that  does  not  manifest  a  righteous 
and  intelligent  Governor.  Not  to  believe  a  special 
discriminating  Providence,  displayed  in  the  oourse 
of  events  in  this  present  life,  is,  therefore,  argued 
to  be  a  .great  impiety ;  and  in  so  far  as  Job  had 
derided  this  notion,  he  journeyed  with  wicked  mea. 
He  differed  from  them,  indeed,  in  that  he  had  before 
his  eyes  a  righteous  judgment  to  come  in  an  eternal 
state,  and  his  portion  of  grace  laid  up  there.  But  he 
joined  with  them  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
course  of  events  in  this  present  world.  In  particu- 
lar, he  had  in  plain  terms  declared,  that  a  man*s 
piety  would  not  procure  him  any  advantages  in 
respect  of  the  things  of  this  life. 

9  For  he  hath  said :  *^  there  will  be  no  advantage  to  a 
roan. 
In  his  conciliating  the  favour  of  Elohim." 

Job  had  said  this  expressly — Chap,  xxvii.  9,  10. 
"  Is  Eloah  wont  to  hear  his  cry,  when  affliction 
shall  come  upon  him  ?  If  he  will  ingratiate  himself 
with  Shaddai,  will  call  upon  Eloah  continually?" 
Evidently  intending,  upon  his  hypothesis  respect- 
ing Providence,  that  to  supplicate  and  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  God  would  have  no  influence  upon  a 
man*s  situation  in  this  present  life ;  that  the  eflfects 
of  that  favour  would  only  be  witnessed  in  a  future 
state :  '^  As  a  servant  must  he  pant  for  the  shade, 
and  as  a  hireling  look  forward  to  his  pay  ;  when 
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Chap. 
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his  appointed  service  upon  earth  is  over." 
vii.  1,  2. 

So  far  did  he  proceed  to  join  himself  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  who  persuade  themselves  that 
there  is  nothing  got  by  religion,  or  lost  for  the  want 
of  it; — they  think  not  of  an  hereafter,  but,  with 
regard  to  this  present  life,  they  practically  hold  with 
Job.  Now  it  is  this  sentiment  that  Elihu  rejects 
with  abhorrence,  as  most  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  actually  governing  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doing  whatsoever 
pleasethhim;  so  that  all  events  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  his  doings ;  and  not  only  so,  but  his  ears 
are  ever  open  to  the  righteous,  and  his  face  is 
against  them  that  do  evil. 

10.  Notwithstanding,  O  men  of  iinderstandiDg,  hear  me ! 
Far  be  it  from  £1  to  do  unjustly,  from  Shaddai  to 

do  wrong ! 

11.  For  a  mau's  works  will  he  recompense  to  him. 
And  according  to  hia  way  will  each  find. 

12.  Ay,  truly.  El  will  not  act  unjustly. 
Nor  will  Shaddai  pervert  equity' ! 

The  style  and  sentiment  in  this  passage  very 
much  resembles  that  of  Abraliam,  when  pleading 
for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  :  "  That  be  far  from  thee 
to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked ;  and  tliat  the  righteous  should  be  as 
the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee."  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  Abraham  recog- 
nises in  God  '  tlie  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;' and 
having  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  general 
*  Dr.Durell. 
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destruction  of  these  cities  would  inrolve  some  righ* 
teous  persons  with  the  guilty,  he  humbly  remon- 
strates, upon  principles  of  equity,  which  he  knew 
God  approved ; — that  he  could  not,  indeed,  carry  this 
threat  into  execution ;  because  it  would  not  be  right, 
and  the  just  Judge  could  not  do  what  was  wrong !  And 
with  this  reasoning  the  inspired  Elihu  agrees,  and 
infers,  that  whatever  is,  is  right ;  because  the  just 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  it.  Now  Job  had 
argued  in  an  opposite  direction:  upon  the  same  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  equity,  he  stated  it  to  be  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  that  many  things  did  fall  out 
wrong,  and  contrary  to  the  rule  of  equity  ;  all  whidi 
things,  however,  must  come  from  the  hands  of  God. 
Therefore  Job  concluded,  God  cannot  now  be  acting 
in  the  character  of  a  righteous  Judge,  '  executing 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.'  Job  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  God  was  the  author  of  all  events 
that  did  happen,  but  he  denied  that  he  acted  as  an 
awarder  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  his  providence.  His  reasonings,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  seem  to  be  particularly  in  the  mind 
of  his  reprover,—**  The  tents  of  robbers  are  in 
peace,"  &c.— Yet  all  creation  attests — "  That  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  doeth  this ;  for  in  his  hand  is  the 
soul  of  every  living  creature,  and  the  spirit  of  all 
human  kind.** 

Elihu,  I  think,  seizes  upon  this  acknowledgment 
of  Job,  that  God  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  doer  of 
every  thing  that  is  done  upon  earth,  by  whatever 
agent ;  that  his  hand  only  is  to  be  acknowledged. 
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and  hia  will  alone.     The  three  next  verses  but 
rehearse  what  Job  had  acknowledged  at  large. 

13.  Who  inspectelh,  along  with  him,  the  earth  ? 
And  who  disposetli  all  the  habitable  world? 

Who,  as  a  visiter,  or  controller,  '  besides/  *  over 
and  above,"  or,  '  in  the  stead  of  God,'  has  the  in- 
spection of  the  earth,  and  the  disposal  of  all  things 
in  it  ?  meaning,  I  conceive,  not  only  '  what  superior 
has  God  ?'  for  that  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
to  point ;  but  what  co-operator  has  he,  or  what 
delegated  minister  is  there,  to  whom  ho  has  com- 
mitted the  government  of  providence,  or  the  bringing 
about  of  any  particular  event,  independent  of  him- 
self? so  that  there  might  be  something  wrong  in 
events  which  fall  out,  without  God's  being  the  cause 
of  that  event.  The  passage  referred  to  in  Job's 
speeches  clearly  attested  that  he  thought  not  this  ; 
nor  bad  once  imagined  tliat  the  wrong,  which  he 
had  received,  could  come  from  any  other  hand  than 
God's.  His  providence,  he  knew,  has  its  visible 
and  invisible  instruments,  but  they  act  not  out  of 
his  immediate  control,  '  in  whom  they  live  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.' 

14.  If  he  should  be  so  disposed  in  hishe.irt', 

,. .      He  could  gather  to  him  Wis  spirit  and  his  breath : 
[il5.  All  flesh  would  expire  together. 
And  man  would  return  unto  dust. 

So   that  neither  man,   nor  whatever  possesses 
the  breath  of  life,  can  be  anything,  or  do  anything, 
but  us  sustained  by  God.    The   wrong,   tlat  is 
*  Ljutally, "  if  be  should  place  hia  heart  unto  hiui." 
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diarged  as  being  brought  upon  us  by  the  course  of 
events,  if  it  be  charged  at  all,  must  be  charged 
upon  God :  it  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  instru- 
ment, though  the  sin  against  God,  and  against  his 
fisllow-creature,  be  all  his  own ;  for  he  can  do  nei- 
ther less  nor  more  than  it  is  given  him  to  da  That 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  Divine  government.  Job 
acknowledged ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  had  not 
feared  to  say,  that  many  things,  like  his  own  cala- 
mities, did  fall  out  wrong,  if  measured  by  the  rule 
of  justice  and  equity  :  and  therefore  he  had  con- 
cluded, that  this  world  was  no  scene  for  the  display 
of  a  just  government ;  that  the  method  of  the  Divine 
proceeding  was  inscrutable  to  man,  *  a  wisdom'  not 
to  be  discovered  in  this  life. 

16.  If,  then,  thou  nndenstandest,  hear  this, 
Listen  to  the  sound  of  my  words. 

If  you  understand  this  great  trutli,  that  it  is  the 
Almighty  himself  that  ruleth  in  all  the  earth,  with- 
out a  controller  of  his  will,  or  any  one  to  share 
his  authority,  so  that  all  things  are  brought  to  pass 
by  his  wisdom  and  energy  alone — as  Job  had  very 
ably  stated  in  his  speech,  which  forms  the  twelfth 
chapter — then  attentively  consider  what  I  am  going 
to  say. 

17.  What,  contemninj;^  equity,  will  he  defraud  of  right  % 
And  wilt  thou  indeed  condemn  the  Mighty  Just  One  ? 

Admitting,  as  you  do,  that  God  himself  exerciseth 

•  Or,  '  will  he  bind,  or  coerce,'  ararp  obligabit,  vei  potias 
*'  jure  defraudabit/'  inique  debiti  ream  faciei,  ab  Arab. 
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the  government  over  mankind ;  and,  as  you  say, 
with  respect  to  everything  that  takes  place,  '  who 
knoweth  not  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is  in  all  this  ?' 
then,  of  course,  we  must  speak  of  every  event  as  his 
own  act  and  deed — your  own  visitation  of  affliction, 
and  every  injury  that  you  have  received,  among 
the  rest : — admitting  this,  can  you  dare  to  think 
that  he,  who  is  so  pre-eminent  in  justice,  would,  in 
his  government  of  mankind,  act  in  violation  of 
equity  ?  Will  you  dare  to  pronounce,  of  any  of  his 
acts,  that  he  hath  done  wrong,  and  not  agreeably  to 
his  character  as  the  great  just  One  .'  This,  in 
I'act,  Job  had  said,  and  said  it  in  respect  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Providence,  with  which  he  had  been  visited 
— had  said  it  of  the  mighty  Just  One,  wlio  is  so 
exact  in  his  judgment  upon  all  his  creatures  ! 

18.  Who  says  to  tlie  king, '  O  Belial !' 
*  O  wretch,'  to  nobles ; 
WLo  respecteth  not  the  pereone  of  princes, 
AiiH  regardeth  not  the  atlliient  more  ihaii  the  poor  I 

That  is,  canst  thou  suppose  that  the  great  God 
will  himself  violate  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
who  has  imposed  them  on  all  his  creatures,  and  is 
so  exact  a  vindicator  of  every  breach  of  these  rules, 
that,  without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  tho 
highest  are  called  to  strict  account ;  kings  charged 
to  their  face  with  their  profligacy,  and  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  with  their  injustice;  the  rich  and  the 
noble,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  mean,  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  accountable  to  the  Mighty  Just  One  ? 
For  what  are  all  these  orders  and  ranks  of  inen, 
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wbidi  challenge  veneration  and  honour,  but  the 
creatures  of  his  ordaining  ?  and,  with  all  their 
people  and  subjects  sustained  by  his  Almighty 
power,  and  judged,  ail  of  them,  by  his  paramount, 
ay,  immediate  authority  I 

19.  For  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hand  ! 

In  a  momeDt  they  die,  even  in  the  division  of  the 
night  * ! 

All  these  dignities  and  orders  of  men  in  society, 
all  are  his  workmanship,  and  in  what  an  instant 
doth  he  destroy  them ! 

20.  A  people  in  Btricken  with  terror  and  passeth  away. 
Even  a  mighty  ^  people*  without  hand  ^ ! 

So  high  and  mighty  was  the  Grovemor  of  the 
universe,  that,  by  his  decision,  not  only  were 
princes  and  potentates  made  and  unmade  in  an 
instant ;  but,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  Providence, 
great  and  powerful  nations  had  been  suddenly  over- 
taken, and,  in  the  first  alarm  of  their  danger,  been 
swept  away  !  The  whole  fabric  of  their  society  has 
pflen  been  broken  to  pieces  by  some  catastrophe 
which  bespeaks  more  than  the  hand  of  man !  How 
great,  then,  is  his  dominion  !  and  all  this  he  exer- 
cises— though  Job,  to  justify  himself,  would  re- 
move this  from  his  sight  — all  this  he  exercises  in 
the  character  of  a  righteous  Judge,  who  pondereth 
all  th^  doings  and  purposes  of  man. 

*  Midnight.  Mr.  Good.  It  seems  here  to  denote  *  instan- 
taneously,' in  a  moment,  in  an  instant,  like  that  inconceivably 
short  space,  when  the  night  actually  stands  in  its  meridian. 

*•  Some  consider  Tip  as  denoting  6xed  time  :  **  not  to  man  has 
lie  entrusted  the  time  of  coming  into  judgment  with  God«" 
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21.  For  his  eyes  aro  upon  the  ways  of  man. 
And  he  secth  all  his  goings  : 

22.  There  is  no  tlarknesG,  nor  shade  of  death, 
For  the  workers  of  iniquity  to  hide  in, 

23.  Truly,  he  doth  not  make  man  of  such  account, 
Tliat  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  EI. 

Referring  to  some  observations  of  Job.  Cer- 
tainly, the  great  God  did  not  make  man  of  that  con- 
sequence, that,  like  a  human  governor  with  his  sub- 
jects, before  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  sentence, 
he  should  call  them  to  an  open  and  formal  trial 
before  him.  He  executes  his  Just  judgment  in  a 
different  way. 

24.  He  breaketh  to  pieces  the  great  without  an  investi- 

gation, 
And  setteth  np  others  in  their  stead. 

25.  Nevertheless,  he  taketh  cognisanne  of  their  actions. 
And  while  the  night  is  turning,  they  are  destroyed  \ 

26.  For  transgrcBsora,  he  striketh  them, 

In  the  place  where  they  are  seeing  prosperity. 

27.  On  this  account,  had  tliey  departed  from  following  him. 
And  would  attend  to  none  of  his  steps. 

That  is,  the  wicked  prince  or  ruler  was  spoilt 
and  emboldened  by  prosperity,  and  would  no  longer 
imitate  the  example  of  Him,  whose  vicegerent  he 
ought  to  have  considered  himself;  therefore  doth 
He  cast  him  from  his  high  station.  For  God  heard 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  people,  which  the  tyrant 
had  caused  to  come  up  before  him. 

28.  So  lliat  ihoy  made  the  cry  of  the  poor  to  come  to  him. 
And  that  he  should  hear  the  cry  of  the  c 

*  '  Machinations.'     Good, 
izy,  (lepriraerc,  suliigcrc." 

1  instant,"  compare 


I 
I 
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The  Governor  in  providence,  it  is  here  stated » 
was  not,  as  Job  had  ahnost  asserted,  an  uncoa- 
cemed  spectator  of  the  oppressions  of  an  afflicted 
and  innocent  people,  which  they  received  from  their 
wicked  masters.     On  the  other  hand : — 

29.  But  when  he  giveth  peace,  who  then  can  ditturb. 
And  when  he  hideUi  his  countenance,  who  then  can 

see  it  ? 

30.  Whether  it  regards  a  nation,  or  a  single  man, 

A  profane   king  of  men,   or   the   stubbornness  of  a 
people  •  ? 

Thus  has  Elihu,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
supplied  the  defects  of  the  doctrine  which  Job  held 
concerning  a  special  providence  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
men.  Job  saw  its  reality,  and  ascribed  all  events 
to  God ;  but,  wishing  to  justify  himself,  he  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  course  of  this  world  oould 
not  be  shown  to  be  so  ordered,  as  to  discover  the 
interposing  hand  of  a  righteous  Governor  punishing 
the  evil  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  his  creatures. 
The  contrary  is  asserted  by  Elihu,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  contradictions  which.  Job  thinks, 
matter  of  fact  and  daily  observations  supply  : — 
*  Why  do  the  wicked  live,'  &c. — *  The  oppressed 
cry,  but  Eloah  imputeth  not  iniquity,'  &c. — *  The 
earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  wickedness,  it  co- 
vereth  the  face  of  its  judges,'  &c. 

Such  a  righteous  and  equitable  rule  as  Job  had 
denied,  is,  notwithstanding,  insisted  upon  ;  and  all 

'  Mr.  Good,  who  derives  'rp?2,  not  from  r\up^  but  from  urp, 
renders,  **  to  a  corrupt  king  of  mankind,  or,  the  multitude  of 
the  people.'' 
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these  seeming  exemptions,  were  they  properly  un- 
derstood, would  be  found  conformable  to  that  rule. 
Do  those,  who  are  supposed  to  be  righteous,  suffer .' 
There  is  a  cause. — Do  the  oppressed  cry  out,  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  prosperous,  and  are  not  heard? 
It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  his  providence.  God's 
wisdom  could  explain  the  reason  of  the  exemp- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us.  God  proclaims  himself  a 
just  governor  of  the  world;  'the  King  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth.'  He  declares  that  his  eyes  are  con- 
stantly on  the  ways  of  man,  and  '  according  to  his 
work  shall  every  man  find.'  In  particular,  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  the  redresser  of  the  wrongs  of 
his  afflicted  creatures,  and  that  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed, when  directed  unto  him,  doth  enter  his 
ears;  and  he  is  'not  slack — as  some  men  count 
slackness' — in  executing  his  vindictive  justice. 

In  opposition  to  what  Job  had  said,  as  to  its  being 
contrary  to  experience;  such  a  Providence  is  pointed 
out  as  being  visible,  particularly  in  the  aliairs  of 
princes  and  nations.  It  takes  place,  in  reality,  in 
the  concerns  of  every  private  family,  and  of  every 
individual,  could  all  be  known ;  but  here,  of  course, 
it  will  be  leas  open  to  observation,  than  when  seen 
on  the  larger  scale  of  jroUtical  occurrences.  The 
study  of  history  will  illustrate  this  great  truth.  We 
have,  indeed,  historians  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
observers,  who  '  will  not  understand ;'  and  there 
are  many  writers  and  readers  of  history,  who  have 
their  private  reasons  and  causes  of  prejudices — as, 
in  fact.  Job  liad — why  they  wish  not  lo  see,  and 
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therefore  do  not  trace  the  visible  interposilion  of 
his  hand,  who  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  ''  from  his  throne  doth  behold  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth."  Job's  conceit  of  his  own 
righteousness,  when,  under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  he  suffered  as  a  transgressor, 
blinded  his  eyes.  And,  in  historians,  who  have 
sometimes  narrated  the  affairs  of  nations,  infidel  or 
irreligious  principles  have  been  an  effectual  blind  ; 
and  the  philosopher  has  not  loved  to  discern  the 
wisdom  of  God,  but  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  demon- 
strations of  his  providence.  If,  however,  the  pious 
reader  will  search  the  records  of  history  with  the 
impartial  love  of  truth,  though  he  cannot  explain 
all  the  reasons  of  the  secret  counsels  of  heaven, 
ID  regard  of  some  particular  occurrences,  he 
will  soon  discover  the  visible  display  of  judgment 
and  justice  in  political  revolutions ;  '  whether  it 
respects  a  profane  king  of  men,*  or  *  the  stub- 
bornness' of  ^  a  stiff-necked  people.'  He  will  dis- 
cover, plain  enough,  that  *  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  and  that  sin  is  the  destruction  of  any  people.' 
He  will  come  to  know,  that  '  tlie  Most  High  God 
rulcUi  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  he  appointeth 
over  it  whomsoever  he  will :'  *  Wisdom  and  might 
are  his,  and  he  changeth  the  times  and  seasons  ; 
He  removeth  kings,  and  sctteth  up  kings ;  He 
givetli  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them 
that  know  understanding,'  &c 

Job,  we  should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  had  not 
*  journeyed  so  far  with  wicked  men,*  that  he  deuied 
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this  special  providence.  Far  from  it — he  main- 
tained it ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  altogether 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and  that  its  pro- 
ceedings were  not  now  designed  to  show  the  hand 
ufajust  Governor.  He  thought  his  own  case  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  tlie  supposition.  He,  a  righ- 
teous man,  was  suffering  the  lot  of  transgressors  ! 
So  confident  was  he  of  this,  that  he  dared  to  say  of 
the  ruler  of  Providence,  that,  in  his  case,  '  he  had 
pcrvertetl  right ;  his  wound  was  severe,  without 
transgression.'  But,  in  saying  this,  what  had  he 
done?  He  had  condemnetl  the  '  mighty  Just  One,' 
— powerful  as  just,  and  wiso  as  powerful — in  his 
present  government  of  the  world !  But  Elihu  tells 
liim,  this  little  became  a  mortal,  visited  by  the 
chastening  hand  of  God.  To  the  great  King  of  all 
the  earth  was  due,  greater  reverence  than  this. 
And  he  proceeds  to  [wint  out  to  him  what  had 
better  become  a  man  in  his  situation. 
31.  Siiroly,  unto  El  it  slioukl  be  said  :  ' 

"  1  have  borne  it,"  "  I  will  offer  no  pledge."  -o 
That  is,  a  man  visited  with  affliction,  which  de- 
notes the  chastisement  of  God,  as  Job  was,  instead 
of  asserting  his  innocence,  should  have  to  say,  '  I 
have  borne  submissively  the  chastisement  thou 
seest  right  to  inflict:'  *  I  will  offer  no  pledge,  will 
not  defend  myself,  or  offer  to  prove  my  innocency : 
thy  judgments  must  be  right.  Thou  art  greater 
than  my  heart,  thou  knowest  all  things.'  There 
must  have  been  something  in  me,  '  profaning  thy 
holy  eyes.' 


J 
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32.  Beyond  what  I  can  see,  O  do  thou  teach  me  1 
Wherein  *  I  have  committed  iniquity,  I  would  not  add 

unto  it. 

33.  Is  there  with  thee,  what  he  should  have  accomplished, 

that  thou  rejectest^? 
Surely,  it  is  thou  that  must  examine,  and  not  I : 
And  what  thou  hast  perceived,  O  declare  1 

Tliis  last  verse  has  been  found  very  difificult.  I 
believe  tlie  sense  to  be  this :  Job  should  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  ''  all- wise  and  just  God"  was 
not  chastening  him  for  notliing.  If  his  ccmscience 
did  not  accuse  him,  he  should  have  asked  of  Him 
who  knoweth  the  heart, '  wily*  as  it  is,  and  '  deceitr 
ful  above  all  things  ;* — ^he  should  submissively  have 
declared  his  desire  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake 
any  sin  wliich  had  been  committed.  Or  was  there 
sometliing  '  witli  God,*  in  his  presence,  something 
which  he  alone  had  observed,  which  the  chastised 
should  have  fully  accomplished,  but  had  not  done 
it;  and  therefore  God  showed  his  displeasure? 
That  is,  was  it  for  a  sm  of  omission,  some  *  short- 
coming,' or  defective  obedience  !  Or,  perhaps,  the 
words  will  bear — Is  there  with  thee  something 
tliat  he  must  fulfil,  give  himself  wholly  to  it,  or  pay 
it  in  full  talc ;  and  thou  therefore  spumest  because 
he  does  not  do  it  / 

Whatever  it  may  be,  the  sin  he  has  not  noted,  or 
the  omission  or  imperfection  he  does  not  perceive. 

*  DMf  biquidem,  tTrcurj,     See  Mr.  Good. 

'*  IVrliaps,  *  is  he  wholly  with  thee,  that  thou  rejectest  I 
surely  not;*  or,  *  is  tliere  with  thci*  w]»at  he  must  make  good, 
or  repay,  or  discharge  it  as  a  debt,  that  thou  spumest  ?' 
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Tile  prayer  of  the  afflicted  should  be — "  Searcli 
me,  O  God,  and  try  my  reins  and  my  heart,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  evil  way  within  me,  and  lead 
me  into  the  way  everlasting."  Such  is  the  '  right 
course'  that  Elihu,  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  would 
point  out  to  Job,  and  through  him  to  every  afflicted 
child  of  God. 

The  heavenly  Father  dotii  not  willingly  afflict ; 
there  is  a  '  needs  be'  whenever  the  heirs  of  glory 
are,  in  this  world,  '  in  heaviness  through  manifold 
temptation :'  they  are  cherishing  some  hurtful  thing ; 
or  there  is  something  which  they  must  be  brought 
to  know  and  to  experience  for  the  perfecting  of 
their  soul, — '  to  make  them  partakers  of  His  holi- 
ness." If  they  are  not  sensible  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, what  tliis  offensive  tiling,  or  this  holy 
requisite  is,  lliey  ought  to  supplicate  to  God  in 
humble  prayer,  for  his  divine  teaching ;  persuaded 
that  there  must  be  something,  and  giving  glory  to 
God,  as  most  certainly  '  righteous  in  all  his  vfays, 
and  holy  in  all  his  purposes.' 

This,  it  was  evident,  had  not  been  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  Job  had  taken  his  chastisement  at 
the  hand  of  God.  He  had  used,  indeed,  a  lan- 
guage, in  some  parts  of  his  speeches,  that  might 
almost  bear  the  construction  of  the  passage  before 
us ;  as,  "  Tell  me  why  thou  contendest  with  me  r" — 
"  Thou  canst  not  deal  unjustly,"  &c.  But  all  this 
viras  evidently  not  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  humble 
contrition,  which  Elihu  here  recommends,  as  that 
which  is  alone  becoming  the  afflicted,  visited  by 
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the  hand  of  God  Job*8  language  bespedcs  Tather 
his  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  the  injured  man  had 
endured:  he  demands  to  be  told  his  oflence; 
because  he  is  sure  that  he  has  committed  none  ttiat 
could  have  brought  down  such  calamities  upon 
him !  Job,  notwithstanding  the  general  ezcdleiicy 
of  his  character,  must,  in  this  part  of  his  trial,  be 
instanced  as  one  that  *  despised  the  chasteniiig  of 
the  Lord,  and  fainted  when  he  was  rebuked  oThioi,' 
nay,  he  had  *  condemned*  the  righteous  Goveraor 
of  the  world, '  that  he  might  justify  himself.'  For 
this  he  is  chiefly  blamed,  and  rebuked  before  all, 
*  who  will  consider  these  things,  and  would  under* 
stand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.' 

34.  Let  men  of  understanding  talk  with  me. 
And  let  the  man  of  wisdom  liit«Q  to  me. 

35.  Should  Job  answer  without  knowledge  f 
And  his  words  be  void  of  discretion  ? 

3G.  I  would  that  Job  may  be  tried  unto  the  truth  % 
Respecting  his  answers,  concerning  wicked  men  ^ 

That  is,  Elibu  would  have  those  replies  of  Job, 
which  stated  so  strongly  the  matter  of  fact,  thai 
the  wicked  may  prosper  and  enjoy  their  prosperity 
through  life,  while  innocent  sufferers  cry  in  vain 
for  redress — Elihu  would  have  these  replies,  and 
the  arguments  which  Job  adduced  from  known 
observation,  to  be  more  carefully  examined ;  and 
the  real  truth  of  the  facts,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
inferences  deduced   from  them,  clearly  set  forth. 

'  *  Unto  victory.'     Mr.  Good,  and  several  others. 
^  Or,  "  as  wicked  men"  •  are  wont  to  answer.' 
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Job  had  said,  what  wicked  men  say  or  think  all  the 
world  over ;  but  there  is  a  deception  here.  In  his 
next  conversation,  Elihn  lakes  up  this  subject  again : 
he  now  concludes  by  expressing  the  ill  consequence 
likely  to  result  from  such  sentiments  aa  Job  had 
advanced. 

37,  For  he  would  add  unto  his  sin  ; 

He  would  ckp  hands  at  the  transgressor  amongst  usi 
And  multiply  his  words  against  £1 1 

The  doctrine  of  a  righteous  Providence,  in  actual 
exercise  over  the  affairs  of  men,  is  what  we  are 
ever  to  maintain  :  though  appearances  may  some- 
times deceive  us,  in  what  we  take  to  be  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  wicked,  and  the  disproportionate  suffer- 
ings of  some,  whom  we  deem  comparatively  righte- 
ous ;  yet  let  the  sinner  be  told  plainly, '  he  cannot, 
in  reality,  prosper  in  his  wickedness,"  '  nor  will 
justice,  in  reality,  be  denied  to  the  innocent  in  their 
oppressions.'  But  Job's  sentiments  would  encou- 
rage the  wicked  in  their  daring  impiety ;  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  disparaging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Omnipresent  God! 


SECTION  III. 
Eliku''s  Third  Address. 
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Chap.    XXXV.   Ver.  1.   Moreover,  Elihu   anewered,  and 

said : 
2.  Is  this  what  thou  liaat  thought  respecting  equity  ? 

Hast  thou  said)  '  1  have  a  demand  in  justice  upon  God  f' 
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3.  That  thou  thouldett  say :  ''  what  will  it  profit  tli^e  t*^ 
— «<  What  shall  I  be  beoefited,  by  baiog  free  from 
sin  ?" 

Elihu  infers,  firom  several  statements  that  Job  bad 
made,  that  be  entertained  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  value  of  human  righteousness,  for  Job  had 
argued,  that  it  was  plain,  from  experience  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  the  faithful  cultiva- 
tion of  religion  and  morality  brought  with  it  no 
distinguishing  prosperity,  or  exemption  from  advar- 
sity ,  in  this  present  life ;  which  it  would  do,  if  God» 
in  his  present  dispensation  of  providence,  intended 
to  manifest  himself  as  the  righteous  Governor  of 
the  Universe.  Therefore,  he  concluded  that  this 
was  not  the  present  rule  or  design  of  God*s  provi- 
dence. He  meant  it  to  bear  upon  his  own  case : 
he  was  sustaining,  according  to  his  friends*  doc- 
trine of  Providence,  the  portion  of  a  transgressor. 
But  he  maintains,  and  thinks  he  can  appeal  to  Grod 
for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, — ^my  conduct  has  been 
most  exemplary  for  justice  and  charity ;  and  he  had 
stated,  at  length,  his  claim  to  this  character.  He 
seems  to  insinuate — Is  all  this  nothing  ?  If  God 
were  now  displaying  the  just  Judge,  would  not  this 
have  insured  to  me  prosperity? — would  it  have 
been  possible,  that  my  lot  in  life  should  be  the 
calamities  that  might  be  supposed  to  follow  the 
violation  of  all  these  duties  and  charities? 

Elihu  is  apprehensive,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Spirit  of  God,  who  speaks  through  him, 
<  quidc  and  powerful,'  penetratea  to  this  secret  in 
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the  heart  of  Job,  that  he  looked  upon  his  duties 
and  charities  as,  in  some  sort,  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  as  if  he  had  by  them  made  God  his 
debtor, '  had  a  demand  in  justice  upon  God,'  when 
he  should  act  as  a  righteous  judge — as  if  God  felt 
much  obhged  to  him  for  abstaining  from  the  sins 
which  others  were  committing!  Though,  as  he 
acknowledged,  he  was  not  free  from  the  common 
corruption  of  mankind;  yet  would  not  all  this 
exemplary  virtue  weigh  against  this,  and  against 
the  sins  of  his  youth?  And  how  often  does  this 
pride  of  self-righteousness  betray  itself  in  those 
who  have  been  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Job  ?  In  the  hearts  of  some,  who  have 
been  enabled  to  regulate  well  their  passions,  have 
acquired  a  great  name  for  piety,  and  been  very  be- 
neficial to  mankind  by  their  public  virtues  and  muni- 
ficent charities,  how  often  has  the  proud  thought 
arose,  how  greatly  must  God  be  tlieir  debtor !  and 
has  stung  true  humility  to  death !  And  how  has 
'  flesh'  gloried  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah !  Nay,  on 
some  occasions,  has  not  this  self-boasting,  in  the 
pride  of  character,  injured  the  meekness  and  the 
gentleness  of  the  professor,  as  more  narrowly  in- 
spected in  the  circle  of  domestic  life  l — '  The  charity 
that  vaunts  not  itself,  is  not  easily  provoked." 

This  seems  to  open  to  our  view  what  was  the 
great  defect  of  Job's  character ;  what  it  was, '  offen- 
sive in  the  eyes  ofhis  Heavenly  Father,'  that  induced 
him,  *  in  very  faithfulness,  to  cause  him  to  be 
afflicted ;'  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
2  E  s 
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that  Job's  conscience  did  not  accuse  him.  For  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  pride,  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
self.  It  consists,  indeed,  in  self-estimation,  and  self- 
approbation  ;  and  though  it  is  worse  than '  worldly/ 
worse  than  '  sensual,*  ay, '  deviUsh,*  in  the  sight  of 
Ood!  yet  it  cannot  judge  itself:  for  pride  to  judge 
itself,  supposes  an  absurdity.  It  must  be  destroyed^ 
to  be  known  by  the  man  himself.  Humility  must 
be  raised  up  in  him  before  he  can  perceive  that 
he  has  been  proud.  And,  to  humble  Job,  Elihu  is 
sent  to  convict  him  of  the  falsehood  of  that  senti- 
ment, which  had  filled  his  heart  with  pride,  and 
had  rendered  him,  with  all  his  virtues,  a  thing 
abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  God. 

4.  I  will  repeat  to  thee  a  saying. 
Even  that  of  thy  friends  with  thee. 

Job  had  been  indignant  with  his  friends  for 
endeavouring  to  confute  him  by  the  *  sayings'  and 
^  parables*  of  old  times.  But  Elihu,  for  once,  would 
repeat,  after  them,  one  of  their  *  sayings.*  For 
they,  especially  Eliphaz,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter,  had  already  exposed  this 
false  conceit  of  Job,  though  he  had  not  received 
the  admonition.  The  four  next  verses  are,  accord- 
ingly, a  quotation  from  what  had  been  before 
advanced. 

5.  <*  Look  at  the  heavens,  and  behold, 

**  See  the  skies  how  high  they  are  above  thee ! 

6.  "  If  thou  hast  sinned,  what  hast  thou  done  to  him  ? 

*<  If  thou  hast  multiplied  transgression,  how  hast  thoa 
affected  him  ? 
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'"i.  "  If  thoa  hast  been  nghteons,  what  hast  thou  given  to 
I '  Him  ? 

*'  Or,  what  has  He  received  from  thine  hand  ? 
8.  "  To  a  mortal  like  thyself  is  thy  transgression, 
"  And  to  the  son  of  man  ihy  righteousness." 

This  is  repeated  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  proud 
conceit  in  the  heart  of  Job.  It  is  a  thought  meat 
debasing  to  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  to  enter- 
lain  a  notion  that  God  can  be  any  way  affected  by 
all  that  the  creature  may  choose  to  do ;  as  if  he  felt 
obliged  to  his  creatures,  and,  on  his  own  account, 
would  tliank  any  man  for  what  he  had  or  had  not 
done !  In  what  a  remarkable  manner  did  our 
blessed  Lord,  when  he  was  upon  earth,  rebuke  this 
same  rising  thought  of  pride  in  the  breasts  of  his 
disciples !  "  But  which  of  you,  having  a  servant 
ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by- 
and-by,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.  Go  and  sit 
down  to  meat ;  and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him, 
make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself, 
and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken ;  and 
afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink?  Doth  he 
thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the  things  that 
were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants ; 
we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do"." 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  dischargers  of 
public  benefits,  and  the  munificent  patrons  of  cha- 
rity, are  but  the  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God ;  and '  it  is  required  in  a  steward  that  he  be 
•  JUike  jcvii.  7. 
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fiHmd  fiuthfiil/    Row,  then,  is  aD  idea  of  merit 
excluded  in  man  before  God  !  How  poor  a  thing  is 
all  human  virtue  and  diarity,  as  a  set  off  agmiml 
any  one  sin,  of  which  a  just  Judge  is  the  declared 
avenger  I    God  may,  indeed,  in  virtue  of  his  own 
promises,  make  himself  a  debtor  to  his  creatures* 
as  he  did  under  the  covenant  of  works — **  Do  tfaisy 
and  thou  shalt  live** — to  the  utter  confusion  cf  all 
that  were  under  the  law ;  and,  as  in  some  cases 
he  has  done,  concerning  *  the  labours  of  love*  under 
the  gospel.    But  neither  of  these  cases  constitutes  a 
boast  of  service ;  not  the  former,  because,  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  Besh  be  justified ;  not  the 
latter,  because  the  love  of  the  God  of  grace  is  of  all 
things  the  most  humbling  and  emptying  of  self.  The 
poor  returns  that  it  ever  can  make  for  '  the  great 
love  wherewith  ^  God  has  loved  them,'  in  whose 
hearts  it  is  shed  abroad,  appear  small  and  con- 
temptible in  its  view ;  and  it  wonders  if  the  re* 
ward  comes,  for  they  seem  not  a  thousandth  jwirt 
of  what  was  due  in  gratitude  for  favours  received. 
A  mind  possessed  of  this  grace  of  charity  would 
be  the  last  to  entertain  a  thought,  that  all  that  it  had 
done  could  excuse  the  least  ofllence,  or  the  least 
rising  of  human  corruption.     It  would  be  the  last, 
on  account  of  these  services  to  consider  itself  as 
hardly  dealt  with,  when  it  should  please  God  to 
visit  with  his  chastising  hand.     And  it  is  a  sure 
proof  that  our  works  have  not  been  the  fruits  of 
genuine  love  to  '  the  God  of  all  grace,*  when  the 
retrospect  of  them  can  fill  the  mind  with  this  sort 
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of  boasting;  when  a  life  of  the  most  splendid  vir- 
tues, and  most  useful  charities,  can  be  viewed  in 
this  light.  No ;  though  there  has  been  the  zeal 
and  the  devotedness  of  a  martyr,  and  though  a  man 
has  divided  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  he  has 
not  had  '  charity'  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. — 
Selfishness  has  been  '  the  dead  tiy'  that  has  changed 
all  the  perfume  *  of  the  apothecary's  ointment.'  And 
this,  it  appears,  Job  was  to  learn  in  his  affliction. 

Elihu  next  proceeds  to  animadvert  on  another 
part  of  Job's  replies. 

The  prophet  had  stated,  in  his  last  discourse, 
that  God  did  hear  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  when 
they  called  upon  him  because  of  their  merciless 
oppressors.  But  Job  had  instanced  it  as  a  matter 
of  iad,  not  unusually  witnessed,  "  Because  of  the 
inroad  of  the  enemy  men  groan,  the  soul  of  the 
wounded  cryeth  out ;  but  Eloah  regardeth  not  the 
supplication." — Chap.  xxiv.  13,  fire. 

On  this  Elihu  remarks : — 
9.  From  the  multitude  the  oppressed  call  out*, 

They  cry  aloud  because  of  the  arm  of  the  great : 
10.  But  noneaaith,  "  where  ia  Eloiih,my  Creator, 

"  Who  giveth  songs  in  the  night  1 
11,"  Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 

"  And  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  birds  of  the  heavens  (" 

The  sense  of  this  is  but  too  plain.  When  the 
injured  and  oppressed  poor  cry  out,  by  reason  of 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  their  Buperiors,  of  their 
task-masters,  or  of  their  conquerors,  is  it  always  a 

*  Afe  wont  to  call  out. 
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believing  i^peal  to  their  Creator^  with  a 
ness  that  it  is  be  that  can  and  doth  give  oomfort  of 
heart  to  his  fidthful  people  in  the  night  at  ibmt 
afliictions?  Is  it  wiUi  a  gratefiil  feeling  of  Ifaa 
benefits  which  the  most  depressed  of  mankind  ttill 
possms  above  the  inferior  animals  around  themt 
The  hind,  or  the  pious  slave  amidst  the  cattle  be 
feeds,  has  this  cause  of  thanksgiving,  to  mingle  with 
the  prayers  and  supplications  with  which  he  makes 
known  his  requests  unto  God,  when  he  casta  bis 
cares  upon  hinu  But  are  such  always  the  prayers 
which  reach  the  ears  of  Jdiovah  Sabbaoth,  when 
the  poor  cry  out  to  him  in  their  distress?  Oh,  if 
they  were,  soon  would  the  promised  v^sgeanoe 
come  down  upon  their  proud  oppressors !  But  too 
often  this  is  far  from  being  the  case : — ^and  then  it 
is  true 

12.  There,  they  may  call  aloud,  and  he  not  antwer» 
On  account  of  the  swelling  pride  of  evil  doers*. 

13.  Ay,  vanity,  El  will  not  hear. 
Neither  will  Shaddai  regard  it. 

When  a  multitude,  who  have  cast  ofF  the  fear  of 
their  Maker,  only  cry  to  him  because  of  the  injuries 
they  receive  from  proud  and  wicked  oppressors, 
they  may,  indeed,  call  in  vain,  and  their  tyrants 
still  prosper  for  their  chastisement.  For  such 
prayer  is  '  a  vanity,*  it  is  taking  God*s  name  in 
vain  ;  it  is  '  untrue'  and  '  unreal  ;*  it  is  not  offered 
with  thoughts  of  becoming  humiliation,  and  of  n- 

*  Mr.  Good,  '*  piteonsly  caU  they  out,  but  he  answereth  no^ 
notwithstandiDg  the  violence  of  the  outqries." 
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verence  to  his  '  great  name ;'  and  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  will  not  hear  or  take  any  notice  of  such 
petitioners.  This  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  Job 
or  any  other  persons  may  think  they  have  remarked, 
where  the  injured  and  afflicted  cry,  and  are  not 
delivered  from  their  oppressors.  But  these  cases, 
were  they  properly  understood,  would  be  seen  not 
to  derogate  from  the  just  and  equal  rule  of  the 
Lord  of  Providence,  who  is  ever  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth. 

14.  But  even  when  thou  mayst  say,  lliou  ciinst  not  see  it*: 
Judgment  is  before  him,  and  thou  shouldet  expect  it. 

God  is  considering  the  case, — he  is  planning  the 
retribution  ; — you  may  expect  to  see  it  at  the  sea- 
son chosen  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 

15.  But  because  there  is  not  presently  a  visitation  of  his 

wrath", 
And  he  decides  not  with  exceeding  iudignatioD\ 

16.  Tlierefore  must  Job  open  his  mouth  '  in'  vanity  , 
And  multiply  words  without  knowledge. 

God,  it  is  asserted,  is  always  angry  with  the 
wicked  ;  and,  that  their  just  punishment  is  always  in 

*  Or,  "  Thou  dost  not  behold  us." 

*  Or,  "  aud  does  not  take  notice,  or  animadvert,  with  exces- 
sive wide-spreading  devastation."  Or,  we  may  render  these  two 
lines  in  connexion  with  the  forcj^oin^. 

"  — Even  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  visitation  of  his  wralh;') 
'■  And  he  does  not  decide  in  great  indignation. 
"  Therefore,  does  Job,"  &c. 

'  Or, 
TTiercfore.  will  Job  let  break  forth  from  his  mouth  "  a  vapoury 

delusion  !" 
Has  let  fall   from  his  lips   an  expression,  so  discrediting  lo 
the  righteous  provideaee  of  God. 
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his  design.  If,  for  certain  reasons  best  known  to 
him»  men  see  it  not  at  present,  they  should  expect 
it,  and  they  will  not  expect  it  in  vain.  But,  because 
this  wrath  is  not  always  speedily  executed,  and 
manifested  immediately,  in  *  exceeding  indignation 
— like  the  sudden  breaking  out  and  wide  range  of 
some  noisome  pestilence,  or  desolating  storm,-^ 
therefore  had  Job  falsely  argued,  and,  in  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  mudi,  denied 
a  just  and  equal  rule  of  Divine  Providence  over 
the  affiurs  of  men  ;  and  had  rashly  pronounced  the 
expectation  of  such  a  retribution  of  Providence  to 
be  a  mere  delusion,  like  the  false  appearances  of 
water  in  the  desert. 


SECTION  IV. 
Elihu't  Fourth  Addreu. 


Chap,  xxzvi.  Ver.  1.  And  Elihu  continued  and  said  : 

2.  Attend  to  me*  a  little, and  I  will  explain  to  thee  ; 
For  still  are  there  words  on  behalf  of  Eloah. 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  should,  perhaps,  be 
rendered,  "  For  still  there  are  sayings  touching 
Eloah ;"  1. 1.  Things  said  by  you.  Job,  concerning 
God,  that  require  to  be  answered. 

3.  I  will  extend  my  observation  afar  off. 

And  will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker. 

*  «S  VO,  ex  usu  Chald.  *  expecta.'  Simon.    Mr.  Good,  **  Io- 
dine to  me.'* 


L 
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4.  For  truly,  my  speech  shall  not  say  falsely, 
"  Perfection  of  knowledge  is  with  thee '." 

5.  Lo,  God  IS  great,  but  not  actuated  by  passiouS 
Great  '  in*  strength  of  understanding ! 

6.  The  wicked  will  not  prosper'  : 

And  to  the  depressed,  judgment  will  be  given ! 

This  great  practical  truth  is  to  be  maintained. 
'  The  wicked  will  not  prosper'  in  his  wickedness  : 
the  depressed  and  humiliated  will  have  justice  done 
them.  This  is  a  maxim  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God.  But,  then,  God  is  not,  like  a  man, 
actuated  by  human  passions,  that  he  should  act 
hke  an  angry  or  vindictive  man.  He  is  '  great,' 
and  '  magnified'  beyond  all  conception.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  a  '  multitudinous  Being,'  his  wisdom  is 
manifold,  his  resources  infinite!  In  various  ways, 
beyond  human  calculation,  will  he  manifest  his 
righteous  judgment. 

Job  had  said  much,  indeed,  concerning  the  great- 
ness of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power ;  but  he  had 
not  applied  the  consideration  properly  to  God's 
present  government  of  mankind  as  the  righteous 
Judge.     But  this  consideration,  properly  pondered, 

■  Mr,  Good  translates  these  lines.  "  I  will  exert  my  know- 
ledge to  tlie  utmost, — and  do  justice  to  my  Creator — behold 
truth  without  error  shall  be  my  argument ;  Boundness  of  know- 
ledge shall  be  before  thee." 

*■  "Not  to  be  despised."  Parkhurbt,  &c.  OKO,  proprie 
est,  nti  Arab.  ^mUsj  OKO,  ulceratus  est,  non  iilceratur,  non  ob> 
Qoxius  est  irie,  iuvidiiE,  a^miilationi,  odio. 

'  Literally,  'shall  not  live.'  Wherefore  do  the  wicked 
live.  i.  e.  prosfier  and  flouriah,  "  He  mil  not  give  the  wicked 
to  flourish.     He  will  give  judgemnt  to  the  oppress^." 
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would  prevent  his  creatures  from  too  hastily  coo* 
eluding,  when  they  think  that  they  witness  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  depression  of  the 
just,  that  this  is,  in  reality,  a  violation  of  judgment 
and  justice,  when  seen  in  all  its  points  and  bear- 
ings :  so  that  we  should  conclude,  the  just  Judge 
has  altogether  reserved  the  manifestation  of  him- 
self until  a  future  state.  This  was  Job's  error — 
and  it  is  an  error  which  it  is  particularly  the  object 
of  this  book  to  refute. 

Elihu  proceeds  to  point  out  the  dispensation  of 
Providence,  with  respect  to  the  justified  objects  of 
his  favour ;  towards  whom,  Job  had  argued,  there 
apix)arcd  no  distinguishing  providence  in  this  pre- 
sent life: — their  recompcnce  would  be  in  another 
world.  The  reply  says,  it  is  true  their  great 
exaltation  will  be  in  a  future  state ;  but  God  is  not 
unmindful  of  ihem  in  this  present  world ;  and  in 
bis  training  and  disciplining  these  heirs  of  glory, 
is  the  hand  of  the  righteous  Governor,  and  of  the 
wise  and  considerate  parent  of  the  universe,  often 
displayed  and  always  employed :  this  most  nearly 
concerned  Job ;  his  case  belonged  to  this  class  of 
dispensations. 

7.  He  will  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  righteous : 
Ay,  for  kings  on  the  throne', 
Will  he,  also,  set  them  for  ever,  and  exalt  them. 

The  language  of  this  verse  is,  in  some  respects, 

•  Or,  we  may  possibly  connect  this  line  with  the  foregoing 

*^  And   with  kings  are  they  upon  the  throne,"  that  is,  *  the 
eyes  of  Qod^  that  theyt  th^  kingt^  do  his  people  no  ham.* 
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diificult,  I  believe  it  denotes  the  continual  watch- 
fulness of  the  Lord  over  his  people  which  never 
ceases,  all  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage,  until  they 
are  glorified  with  the  great  Redeemer,  with  whom 
they  are  to  reign  for  ever,  as  '  kings  and  priests' 
unto  God.  As  we  read  in  an  ancient  oracle  in  the 
book  of  Samuel :  "  He  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from 
the  dunghill,  to  set  him  among  princes,  and  to  make 
them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory."  Here  will  he 
infallibly  set  them,  and  to  this  exaltation  will  he 
guide  them  with  his  eye.  They  may,  indeed, 
meet  with  afflictions  in  their  passage;  but  mark 
the  reasons  and  the  object! 

8.  And  when  they  are  bound  with  fetters, 
When  holden  in  the  toils  of  affliction, 

9.  Then  he  shuweth  to  them  their  deeds. 

And  their  transgressions  where  they  carry  themselves 
bigly\ 

Elihu  refers  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  righ- 
teous ;  tliat  iS)  those  who  are  justified  according  to 
the  covenant  of  the  Elohim,  they  are  to  be  exalted 
for  ever ;  but  you  sometimes  see  them  in  great 
distress  and  affliction  :  this  arises  not  from  chance, 
or  from  tho  arbitrary  rule  of  an  undistinguishing 
providence,  acting,  as  Job  had  insinuated,  upon  a 
secret  plan  that  has  no  relation  to  a  present  moral 
government.  It  is  in  fact  the  '  father'  '  scourging 
the  sons  whom  he  receiveth.'  They  have  been 
lifted  up  with  pride;  therefore  are  they  fallen  into 
'  the  snare  of  tho  devil,'  they  '  have  carried  tbem- 


'  T3J.T, '  vaLIiliiin  se  exhibit.' — Curapare  clinp.  xv.  2a. 
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selves  bigly ;' — as  the  term  may  be  rendered,  *  they 
have  been  playing  the  hero/  '  putting  on  the  graiA 
man.'  Though,  perhaps,  in  the  main  they  have  not 
ceased  to  *  do  justice*  and  to  *  love  mercy ;'  yet» 
they  have  not  *  walked  humbly  with  their  QodL' 
And  all  this  may  be  very  secret,  and  not  Mt  by 
themselves ;  but  therefore  has  their  heavenly  Father 
*  in  very  faithfulness  caused  them  to  be  afflicted, 
that  they  might  learn  his  law.'  He  has  sent  them 
adversity  for  a  time  of  consideration.  Then  he 
himself  becomes  their  teacher,  and  they  discover 
the  sin  of  their  pride,  and  of  all  the  abominatiooa 
into  which  in  the  sight  of  God  it  had  led  them, 
while  they  esteemed  themselves  so  highly. 

10.  And  he  uncovereth  their  etr  for  inttmction. 

And  exhorteth  them  that  they  should  return  froai 
▼anity. 

All  the  children  of  God  well  know,  that  the  sea- 
son of  adversity  is  that  when  the  mind  is  most  open 
to  conviction ;  and  they  feel  it  to  be  a  time  of  mudi 
admonition  from  within.  How  often  is  the  Divine 
remonstrance  applicable!  •'!  spake  unto  thee  in 
thy  prosperity,  but  thou  saidst,  I  will  not  hear" — 
and,  "  how  gracious  shalt  thou  be  when  pangs 
come  upon  thee!"  The  admonition  is,  to  return 
from  •  vanity  :'  "  God  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the 
proud  that  they  are  but  vain" — a  boasting  and  self- 
glorying  about  a  mere  nothing,  and  such  is  religious 
pride,  as  well  as  any  other  pride,  which  induces  a 
man  to  '  vaunt  himself.'  It  is  self- idolatry,  though 
harboured  amidst  the  most  splendid  virtues,  and 
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what  are  commonly  calleJ  '  charities:'  "  for  if  a  man 
thinketh  himself  to  be  something,  when  ht  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself;"  and  every  affliction, 
or  apprehension  of  trouble,  where  no  particular  Bin 
or  negligence  aiFecta  the  conscience,  but  the  mind  ia 
rather  pleased  with  its  exertions  and  usefulness, 
ought  to  call  to  us  aloud  '  to  humble  ourselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  us.' 

11.  If  they  will  hearken  and  obey. 
They  may  spend  their  days  in  good, 
And  their  yeara  in  pleasures  : 

12.  But  if  they  will  not  hearken, 
With  the  dart  they  pass  away, 
And  die  without  knowledge. 

That  is,  by  the  affliction  with  which  they  are 
stricken,  they  pass  away,  and  never  enjoy  that 
fulness  of  divine  knowledge,  which  the  humbled 
child  of  God  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation.  Or,  as  some  understand  the  two  last 
lines,  '  Like  an  arrow  that  culteth  tlie  air,  and 
leaves  no  trace  behind,  so  they  pass  by,  and  die 
without  being  known,  or  remembered." 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
must  have  remarked,  how  very  full  they  are  of 
admonitions  to  the  same  effect ! — that  the  happiness 
of  the  children  of  God  in  this  present  life,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  brought  to  walk  with  God.  For,  though  they 
are  gratuitously  accepted,  and  are  heirs  of  the  life 
eternal,  by  the  indissoluble  engagements  of  an 
eternal  covenant ;    and,   there,  the   righteousness 
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and  the  holiness  of  the  mediator  is  alone 
dered,  and  to  him  has  the  Akni^y  Father 
and  *  will  not  alter  the  word  that  is  gone  out  ofhm 
mouth ;'  yet  it  is  dedared,  **  if  his  chiUttii  fi  irii)r% 
my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  ;  if  tli^f^ 
break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  'fommtui^ 
ments,  then  will  I  visit  their  transgressioa  wkkm^ 
rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes*** 

How  plainly  does  the  apostle  note  the  same  oqp^ 
sequences  of  this  moral  discipline,  under  iHiidi  Hm 
holy  family  of  God  is  placed  in  this  present  lite, 
*'  For  this  cause,  are  many  weak  and  sickly  waooag 
you,  and  many  sleep/'  For,  if  we  would  ju4SK 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged ;  but  when  we 
are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  Uiat  we 
should  not  be  condemned  with  the  workL  Sa. 
that,  in  these  very  circumstances,  in  the  temporal 
dealings  of  God  with  his  beloved  children,  we  may 
expect  to  see,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  visible 
hand  of  the  righteous  judge. 

Do  we,  however,  sometimes  think  with  Job,  that 
this  is  contrary  to  experience,  •  where  every  one 
liveth  V  Not  the  most  exemplary  Christians  seem 
the  freest  from  adversity.  The  contrary  would 
appear  sometimes  to  be  Uie  case,  and  those  of 
whose  piety  we  have  formed  but  a  low  estimation^ 
seem,  in  temporal  things  at  least,  to  be  ntiost 
blessed.  The  answer  to  our  surmise  must  be  the 
same  as  that  given  to  Job,  "  God  is  greater  than 
man  ;•*  •  he  knoweth  all  things.'  ^  He*  often  '  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth.'    It  is  true,  many  most  eminent 
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Christians — even  when  they  do  not  suffer  for  the 
gospel's  sake — have  been  great  sufferers  in  life. 
Yet,  who  but  God  can  see  how  much  they  owe  that 
eminence  to  their  trials,  which  we  reckon  among 
their  adversities?  Besides,  the  most  conspicuous 
piety  is  not  always  the  most  solid  and  sincere,  nor 
the  most  sure  to  be  clothed  with  humility  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and,  without  this,  we  learn,  that 
nothing  can  be  right  in  his  eyes  !  And,  again,  how 
long,  and  how  frequent  must  be  the  visitation  of 
affliction,  to  keep  down  pride  in  the  heart  of  any 
particular  man,  or  to  prevent  its  wanderings,  God 
alone  can  know.  Wlien,  indeed,  our  suspicions 
respecting  the  real  piety  of  a  Christian  professor 
are  well  founded,  and  yet  we  see  him  in  great 
prosperity,  and  without  chastisement,  "  whereof  all 
are  partakers," — this  cannot  but  lead  to  an  appre- 
hension, that  he  is  not '  a  son.'  With  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  we  shall  meet  with  nothing 
in  the  course  of  events,  which  any  of  us  may 
witness,  which  will  warrant  us  to  conclude,  that 
God  is  not  ruling  his  people  as  a  righteous  judge, 
and  a  considerate  parent  in  his  providential  dispen- 
sations toward  them.  This  is  subordinate  indeed 
to  his  everlasting  love,  and  to  his  delight  in  mercy. 
But  we  are  still  exhorted :  "  if  we  call  upon  God 
the  Father,  who,  without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth 
as  every  man's  work  shall  be,  to  pass  the  time  of 
our  sojourning  here  in  fear." 

The  heavenly  Father,  we  see,  lays  not  aside  the 
character  of  the  righteous  governor,  in  his  provi- 
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dential  dispensation  towards  his  people.  But,  noU 
withstanding,  how  lenient  is  his  rule,  how  easily 
may  '  mercy  rejoice  against  judgment !'  For  be 
tells  us  expressly,  ''  if  we  would  judge  ourselvios* 
we  should  not  be  judged.'*  The  penitent,  theie- 
fore,  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  unrepaited  sin. 
and  those  transgressions,  to  which,  being  lifted  up 
with  pride,  we  are  blind,  and  acknowledge  them 
not,  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  considered  as  endan* 
gering  our  temporal  peace  and  welfare. 

13.  But  the  polluted  in  understanding  will  treasure  mp 
wrath. 
They  will  not  cry,  when  he  hath  bound  them ! 

By  '  the  polluted,'  or '  profaned  in  heart,'  or  *  un- 
derstanding,'  I  conceive  to  be  meant — in  distinction 
from  the  outwardly  profane,  or  irreligious  in  coixluct, 
or  in  those  lusts,  of  which  their  heart  coodenms 
them — those,  whose  offensive  error  is  in  the  state 
of  the  mind  itself.  As  where  being  lifted  up  with 
pride,  and  polluted  with  the  vanity  of  self-righteous- 
ness, they  judge  not  themselves.  When  such  per- 
sons are  under  the  chastisement  of  God,  the  danger 
is,  lest  they  should  anger  him  still  more  by  their 
unhumbled  conduct ;  their  affliction  brings  them  not 
to  penitence  and  prayer,  *  they  will  not  cry  when 
he  hath  bound  them  in  affliction.'  This  is  doubtless 
meant  as  an  admonition  suitable  to  Job's  case.  If 
there  was  nothing  in  his  outward  conduct,  or  on  his 
secret  conscience,  that  polluted  the  holiness  of  the 
saint  of  God,  there  was  *  within'  in  the  evil  con- 
science itself  pride,  which  polluted  the  sanctuary  of 
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God,  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  understanding. 
Job  had  not  cried  in  the  prayer  of  the  penitent, 
when  God  bound  him  ;  and  accordingly,  he  is  ex- 
horted below,  in  the  twentieth  verse,  "  Let  thy  cry 
be  set  forth,  &c. 

14.  Their  soul  will  die  in  childishness", 
Though  their  life  be  with  the  saints  K 

I  have  preferred,  upon  the  whole,  this  interpre- 
tation of  this  difficult  passage :  the  '  profaned  in  un- 
derstanding,' though  in  their  lives  they  were  emi- 
nent among  the  saints,  yet,  under  the  afEicting 
hand  of  God,  they  appear  not  as  the  spiritual, 
whose  faith  seems  as  it  were  tried  for  the  example 
of  others,  but  'die  without  knowledge,'  or  without 
much  *  acknowledgment ;'  mere  infants  in  under- 
standing and  spiritual  discernment.  Some  render 
the  words, "  their  soul  dieth  in  the  concussion,  and 
their  hie  with  the  saints."  They  will  then  mean, 
their  sin  is  a  sin  unto  death,  and  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  saints,  by  a  sudden  death, 
and  no  prayers  or  entreaties  are  heard  on  their 
behalf.  Or,  perhaps,  the  last  line  may  be  under- 
stood, "  that  their  life  may  be  with  the  saints :" 

'  Or,  '  with  the  [juling  babe,'  lyj,  "  in  childish  ignorance." 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  IS. 

b  "  I  am  at  loss  to  tell  bow  oimp,  in  this  place  can  be  taken  in 
aay  other  than  its  usual  sense,  *  holy,'  or,  *  const?crated  persons,' 
or  '  things ;'  certainly,  in  after  ages,  the  term  had  another  appli" 
cation,  to  lewd  characters :  but  then  always  in  allusion  to  their 
Buj^osed  contficralion  to  the  service  of  some  vile  deity.  By 
holy  ones,  some  think  angels  are  here  intended  as  the  inSicters 
of  the  divine  sentence. 

9  F  9 
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parallel  to  that  of  the  apostle,  ^^  deliver  such  an  one 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
All  clearly  appertains  to  the  enforcing  of  disci- 
pline in  the  family  of  God,  upon  the  children  of 
disobedience. 

On  the  other  hand : 

15.  He  will  set  free  the  humbled  in  their  aflUction, 
And  by  oppresion  will  he  uncover  their  ear. 

This  is  laid  down  as  a  certain  maxim  ia  the 
account  of  God's  dealings  witli  his  people ;  that 
where  the  effect  of  affliction  is  humiliation  under 
the  hand  of  God,  as  the  word  strictly  means — where 
the  chastised  is  duly  *  affected'  by  the  correction, 
'  yields  to/  and  ^  succumbs'  under,  the  stroke,  that 
there,  will  assuredly  be  deliverance,  ^  a  happy  issue 
out  of  all  their  afflictions ;'  and  tlic  visitation  will 
be  found  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  for 
the  instruction  of  tlieir  souls.  As  we  read  else- 
where— "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  ftjnrii,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  :"  "  Tribida- 
tion  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope:"  *'  He  chasteneth  for  our  profit, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness  ;  now  no 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterwards  it  yieldetih 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  unto  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby."  This  most  certain 
maxim  Elihu  applies  to  the  case  of  Job. 


16.  And  certainly,  he  had  raised  thee  from  the  face  of 

din  tress*, 
A  wide    'place,'  without  straitness,  'had  been'  in- 

And  that  set  down'  on  thy  table  had  been  full 
fatness. 
As  the  term  for  distress  is  borrowed  from  the  idea 
of  '  straitness,'  '  confinement,'  or  '  pressure,'  so 
'  a  wide  place'  without  straitness  denotes  release 
from  every  difficulty,  liberty  from  all  impediments 
which  may  harass  or  distress:  '  fatness,"  as  usual, 
designates  the  riches  of  prosperity.  Had  Job  been 
properly  humbled  by  his  affliction,  he,  beyond  all 
doubt,  would  have  experienced  happy  deliverance. 

17.  But  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  judgment  of  a  defaulter  =, 
Judgment  and  justice  have  been  sustained. 

Because  you  did  not  humble  yourself  under  the 
hand  of  God,  instead  of  obtaining  deHverance,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Fatherly  correction,  you  have 
endured  all  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  person. 
God  has  dealt  with  thee  in  the  way  of  judgment 
and  justice ;  "  for  he  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly." 

18.  Since  there  is  wrath  ;  lest  it  explode  thee  with  indig- 

nation, 
1 1,     And  much  ransom  not  extricate  thee''; 

•Jil  •■Or,  '  from  the  face  of  the  adversary,' 
-j,^  mj,  *  quod  dcsccndit  sive  dimittitur.'     Sim-Lej. 
deDomiaativum  cumjod  possessivo,  quas  vel  quod  est  inlrj' 
or.  read  witli  Houbigant  TJTiri 

e  Or,of '  the  guilty,'  or  '  condemned,' 

"  And  since  thou  hast  undergone  the  judgment  of  one  that 
is  guilty.  Judgment  and  justice  must  beheld  up,"  or  "  sus- 
tained against  thee." 

'  Mr.  Good,  after  Iteiske,  gives 'j,  the  meaning  of  behold 
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19.  Let  thy  crjr  be  set  forth,  and  not  gain% 
Or  all  the  acquisitions  of  strength. 

The  instruction  is — since  there  is  visibly  anger 
against  thee  for  thy  pride»  for  fear  Ood  should  cut 
thee  off,  and  will  accept  no  sacrifice  on  your  behalf, 
let  the  '  cry'  of  the  broken  heart  be  the  offering. — 
This  should  have  been  set  forth  before  God,  and 
not '  that  which  was  gain  to  thee ;'  that  character 
for  religion  and  virtue  which  you  had  gained  anx)ng 
men,  and  all  that  your  great  ability  and  firmness 
in  virtue  had  obtained.  You  have  found,  indeed, 
whereof  to  glory  ;  but  you  should  not  have  gloried 
before  God,  and  set  forth  this  as  justifying  you 
against  God,  who  saw  proper  to  chastise  you. 

20.  Long  not  for  the  night, 

*  But  for  the  ascending  of  the  people  from  their  abode 
below  ^. 

This  is  spoken  in  reproof  of  the  eager  desire 
which  Job  had  several  times  expressed  for  his 
death — Long  not  for  the  night  of  death — that  *  night 
when  no  man  can  work.'  Let  not  this  be  the 
object  of  desire,  but  rather  long  for  the  resurrection 

or,  **  mark  indignation,  lest  it  urge  thee  to  min."  Perhaps, 
*  lest  it  irritate  thee  to  strike  hands  in  indignation.'  Thb  were 
an  unpardonable  offence. 

■  Taking  the  various  readinfj^  of  "npn  and  vh.  To  warn  Job 
of  a  danger,  from  which  his  wealth  and  acquisitions  ooald  not 
extricate  him,  when  he  had  already  lost  them,  does  seem  to  be 
a  meaning  suitable  to  the  connexion. 

*•  Or,  **  of  the  peoj)les,  *  that  are  in'  their  low  places."  Mr. 
Good  renders,  **  for  the  vaults  of  the  people  underneath  them." 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  ^\^h^  can  bear  any  other  mean- 
ing than  '  ascending/  and  on  this  ia  grounded  the  translation 
which  I  have  adopted. 
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of  the  dead,  when  the  dead  shall  leave  their  un- 
known abodes  in  the  regions  below.  This  is  con- 
sonant with  the  general  instructions  of  the  word  of 
God.  That  which  is  held  forth  as  the  great  object 
of  the  beUever's  hope  ;  for  which,  as  the  expression 
implies,  they  may  '  pant  with  desire,'  and  with  the 
expectation  of  which  they  may  comfort  one  another 
in  all  the  seasons  of  their  toil  and  trouble,  is  not 
so  much  the  day  of  their  death,  but  the  '  day  of  the 
Lord,'  when  they  that  sleep  in  Christ  shall  come 
forth  to  the  better  resurrection.  This  is  still,  even 
under  the  new  Testament,  hold  forth  as  the  great 
object  of  love  and  desire.  Though  much  more  is 
now  revealed  respecting  the  state  of  departed  souls, 
and  wo  know,  that  '  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  is 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord,' — *  to  depart,  and  be 
Christ,  which  is  fiir  better  ;'  '  yet  not  the  entering 
upon  this  state.'  but  '  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  to  him' — '  the 
day  of  his  appearing  and  kingdom' — the  '  attaining 
to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,'  is  ever  pointed 
out  as  that  which  we  are  to  '  long  for,'  and  '  haste 
unto."  But  the  saints  who  lived  before  the  coming 
of  Christ  into  the  flesh — his  death,  descent  into 
hell,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead — had  not  *  life 
and  immortality'  so  '  brought  to  light ;'  that  they 
could  ground  a  reasonable  hope  on  anything,  in  the 
unseen  world,  but  that  they  should  be  restored  to  u 
better  life  with  their  '  living  Redeemer.'  They  '  be- 
lieved in  God  who  raised  the  dead.'  It  is  very 
evident,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  from  all  that 
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18  said  respecting  the  abode  of  the  dead,  in  the 
speeches  of  Job,  that  his  conceptioD  of  it  was  a 
mere  negation  d  toil  and  trouble,  a  state  of  uiidi»» 
torbed  repose ;  and  his  great  desire  £Mr  death  araae 
only  from  the  disgast  of^  life ;  and  in  no  circiud* 
stances  can  such  a  desire  be  the  grace  of  hope  in  the 
believer's  mind    Hence  this  reproof. 

21.  Take  csre,  look  not  at  gne(; 

For  to  thif  hast  thou  had  regard  more  than  to  knmi* 

liation  '. 

He  is  admonished  that  he  was  '  looking,'  '  turn- 
ing his  face*  too  much  to  grief ;  it  engrossed  his 
single  attention,  he  had  given  way  to  it  too  much  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  he  was  overwhelmed  in 
despair.  He  should  have  had  more  thought  of 
bumbling  himself  before  God,  than  of  brooding 
over  his  sorrows,  and  of  thus  venting  his  lamen- 
tations and  complaints.  He  had  given  way  to 
desperation  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion.  He  had 
lost  sight  of  him  who  had  power  to  raise  him  up. 

22.  Lo|  £1  acts  highly  in  h\»  power, 
And  who  teachcth  like  him  ? 

Who  survejeth  over  him  his  way, 

And  who  saith  to  him,  Thou  hast  done  wrong  f 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  something  extraor- 
dinary, that  Elihu  should  feel  it  necessary  to  enforce 

•  Tlie  adoption  of  the  primitive  meanings  of  the  words  p«, 
^4J?,  and  Ti3,  will,  I  think,  clear  up  the  sense  of  this  verse,  pic 
signifies  '  grief,'  *  lahoar,*  or  *  sorrow,'  arising  from  afflictkm! 
^^,  the  *'  yielding  humble  acquiescence,'  or,  ^  depression  of 
miud,*  in  consequence  of  it.  The  primitive  meaning  of  Xia,  is 
alj*o  *  to  view,  behold,  regard.'  Like  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  ;. 
nna,  perspexil,  animadvertit. 
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upon  the  mind  of  Job  a  just  conception  of  the  sove- 
reign power  and  wonderful  wisdom  of  God ;  when 
Job  had  expressed  his  own  ideas  so  strongly  upon 
the  same  subject.  Yet  true  it  is,  that  we  shall  find, 
in  almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  book,  boUi  where 
Elihu  continues  his  speech,  and  where  God  himself 
addresses  Job,  that  this  is  the  leading  object : — to 
impress  upon  llie  sufferer's  mind  proper  conceptions 
of  the  majesty  and  wisdom  of  God,  as  that  which 
was  mainly  necessary  for  him  to  know  and  to  feel. 

But  it  will  appear,  on  comparison  and  reflection, 
that  though  Job  has  many  similar  observations  con- 
cerning the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  they 
were  not  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  same  appli- 
cation. Job  displayed  the  greatness  of  God,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  rather  to  remove  God  from  the  moral 
government  of  this  present  world,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  maintained  his  natural  government  to  the 
full.  His  argument  seemed  to  drive  at  this, — that 
God  is  great  enough  to  let  the  wicked  triumph,  and 
the  innocent  suffer,  in  this  present  life,  and  make 
the  proper  compensations  in  a  future  stale,  though 
the  design  and  wisdom  of  this  is  inscrutable.  But 
the  remainder  of  this  book  of  Scripture  would  teacii 
us  to  connect  these  ideas  of  power  and  wisdom  in 
the  Deity,  with  the  actuni  rule  of  the  director 
of  providence,  as  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  just  and  impartial  Parent,  correct- 
ing the  children  whom  he  loves.  We  should  not 
recur  to  God's  power  and  wisdom,  to  account  for 
some  vast  plan  of  his,  that  allows  him  to  neglect 
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or  postpone  the  just  retribution;  but  rather  to 
account  for  what  our  partial  views  cannot  corapte- 
hend  in  the  present  conduct  o(  him  who  avows  hinv- 
self  the  just  and  righteous  Governor,  and  who  de- 
dares  that  he  is  manifesting  himself  as  such,  in  his 
present  conduct  towards  men. 

The  purport  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  we 
shall  therefore  find  to  be  this.  See  the  wonderful 
wisdom  and  contrivance  of  God,  connected  with  his 
almighty  power,  in  the  various  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  also  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  various 
animals,  and  in  the  instincts  which  are  implanted  in 
them !  That  same  wonderful  wisdom  and  contrivance 
is  employed  in  the  providential  dispensations  of  the 
righteous  God,  over  his  children  in  particular,  and 
over  all  his  creatures  in  general.  Would  it  be  im- 
pious in  the  student  of  natural  history,  where  he 
sees  so  much  that  indicates  wise  design  and  the 
contri\'ance  of  a  superior  intelligence,  when  he 
meets  witli  something  he  cannot  understand  or 
reconcile  with  the  general  design,  to  pronounce  it 
wrong  or  useless,  and  to  question  the  existence  of 
the  final  cause  in  the  Creator  s  mind  i  As  impious 
would  it  be,  in  waiting  the  developement  of  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  to  deny  that  some  wise  and 
good  end  is  designed,  when  events  fall  out  which 
we  feel  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  that  end. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  great  moral  of  the  beau- 
tiful remainder  of  this  book,  which,  in  some  points 
of  view,  may  seem  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  An 
inspired  jMrophet,  after  the  reproof  of  Job,  and  God 
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himself,  when  he  condescends  to  speak  from  Ihe 
stormy  cloud,  make  no  new  revelation  to  Job  con- 
cerning divine  things;  but  call  his  attention  to  what 
•  may  be  known  of  God,"  in  his  creatures,  which 
had  ever  been  before  his  eyes.  In  truth,  God  had 
already  revealed  to  liis  church  what  he  thought  fit, 
at  this  present  period,  for  the  support  of  their  faith 
in  everlasting  mercies  ;  and  this  faith  Job  had  kept 
entire ;  and  except,  as  we  may  suspect,  the  pride 
of  his  self-righteousness  might  have  somewhat  im- 
paired his  views  of  grace  in  the  covenanted  mercies 
of  his  Elohim,  was  '  faithful  with  tlie  saints.'  But 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  embraced  erroneous 
views  of  a  present  Providence  ;  not,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  our  entrance  into  the  world  to  come ;  but 
with  respect  to  this  lower  creation,  and  to  the  situa- 
tion of  his  servants  and  creatures  therein. 

Now  of  this,  the  works  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
if  rightly  contemplated,  were  capable  of  giving 
him  a  more  just  conception;  not,  indeed,  concerning 
'  things  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him'  in  a  future  state;  but  nature  would  afford 
many  demonstrations  of  God's  present  care  of 
the  earth,  and  of  its  inhabiters.  The  greatness  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  efficiency,  as  displayed  in 
the  creation,  and  in  the  management  of  the  concerns 
of  this  present  world,  should  have  taught  Job — and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  did  teach  him — that  the 
Lord  could  not  have  forsaken  the  earth,  nor  have 
given  it  up  to  such  misrule,  and  to  such  wanton 
perversions  of  triuraphaat  wickedness,  that  nothing 
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but  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishmeotft, 
could  make  him  out  to  be  a  just  or  rigbtecHis 
Governor,  powerful  as  wise,  and  just  as  powerful. 

Aud  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  would  impress  upon  his  dis- 
ciples a  sense  of  their  being  under  a  special  pro- 
vidence, as  to  their  earthly  wants,  and  that  they 
might  have,  as  it  were,  monitors  of  his  caring  for  them 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances  ;  he  sends  them  to 
the  same  instructers : — ''  Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  for  ihey  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feodeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? — Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  to  you, 
that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  Oyeoflitdefaith?" 

24.  Remember  that  ihou  shouldest  magnify  his  work. 
Which  men  have  published  abroad ; 

25.  •  When'  every  mortal  is  looking  towards  it, 
*  When'  men  are  contemplating  from  afar. 

This,  upon  the  whole,  I  take  to  be  the  meaning. 
Whatever  God  docs,  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  highly 
of  it ;  especially  when  there  is  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  general 
conversation,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
men,  far  and  wide.  And  this  is  what  we  are  to 
remember,  that  we  may  glorify  him. in  his  work^ 
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whatever  it  may  be. — *  The  unparalleled  wisdom 
of  the  doer  !'     He  must  be  right ! 
20.  Lo,  God  is  great,  and  surpassing  knowledge; 
Beyond  number  his  years,  surpassing  researcli''. 

27.  For  he  ab&orbeth "  thu  drops  of  water. 
They  are  poured  off  in  rain  from  his  mist. 

28.  Then  the  heavens  dropdown, 
They  distil  copiously  on  man. 

The  expressions  used  seem  to  imply  the  forma- 
tion, not  of  the  shower  of  the  storm,  but  rather  of  tlie 
drops  of  the  dew,  or  of  the  thick  drizzling,  but  more 
gentle,  rain.  The  rain  of  the  storm,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  follows  next  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

29.  Ay,  can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  cloudy 
Of  the  sounding  tempest  ■"  of  his  pavilion*? 

30.  Lo,  he  Bpreadelh  over  him  his  light  flame'',  ' 
And  covereth  '  himself  with'  the  depths  of  the  ■ea*'!' 

31.  For  by  these  he  judgeth  the  nations, 
He  giveth  food  in  abundance. 

*  Literally,  '  and  is  not  knotvn,' '  and  there  is  not  inveatt^> 


^  y-13,  sorpsit,  reaorpsit,  (Aralj.  b»».  sorpsit).  ScaitTRNs 
in  locum.  Or, '  from  his  tempest.'  Vapor,  vaporatio  neliulosa 
et  gravior  ;  aliJs  simpliciter  nubes  £k gravitate.     Sim.  Lux. 

Compare  h-ppu  Paalm  sii.  7. 

"  Or,  reading  with  Houbigaot  pa".  "  But  if  he  prepares  tlie 
spreadings  of  the  cloud." 

•I  Procella  atrepens,  (Arab.  5,Lj  JiW  tempestas  a  fragore.) 

«  More  strictly,  "  \n»  canopied  seat." 
'  '  ~ilK  ignis,  non  tarn  ignis  ardorem,  quam  ejas  flamuiBntem 
l^lendorem  eKprirait  unde  ab  ith  distic^uitor.    Sim.  Lix. 

i  Or,  "  lie  spreadelli  ovtr  it — the  cloud — his  fiery  flame—the 
lightning ;  and  covereth,  ur  fills  with  its  splendour,  the  depths 
ofthegea."    See  PikkbUbht.  :■  ■'.:i-i'i 
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It  Strikes  me  that  this  is  a  descriptioo  of  one  of 
those  thunder-storms  that  arise  from  the  sea — *  the 
great  sea  westward,*  one  great  source  of  rain  in 
these  countries,  as  distinguished  from  their  copious 
dews.  These  storms  would  be  contemplated  with 
some  degree  of  awe  and  apprehension  in  their 
approach ;  since  they  might  either  burst  forth  with 
violence  and  destruction,  as  a  judgment  of  the '  Great 
Unseen,'  or  might  produce  the  greatest  fertility,  by 
their  plenteous  supply  of  rain.  The  electrical  phe> 
nomena,  observed  on  the  rising  of  such  a  stcxm 
from  the  sea,  might  well  lead  to  the  expression, 
^  He  spreadeth  over  him  his  light  or  his  fiery 
flame:"  and  perhaps  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
water-spouts  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  the  general  notion  that  the  water  was  raised 
up  out  of  the  sea,  leads  to  the  description^  *  He 
covereth  himself  with  the  depths  of  the  sea.' 

The  storm,  as  it  rises  from  the  sea,  is  still,  I  be- 
lieve, the  object  described,  perhaps  contemplated 
at  the  time. 

33.  In  the  hollow  of  his  hands*  he  concealeth^  the  light- 

ning % 
And  he  directeth  it  in  *  its'  rashing  forth **. 

34.  Its  muttering  sound'  announceth  concerning  it. 
An  angry  redness'  concerning  its  rising. 

'  Or,  simply,  *  in  his  hands.'     Compare  ■p'Sy,  Gen.  xl.  2 1. 

*•  Or,  *•  he  clotheth  his  hands  with." 

^  "  The  fiery  Maze." 

•*  Or,  *•  when  he  causeth  it  to  alight  on  any  one." 

•  Or,  ••  rattling,  m  ab  pn,  quod  cum  Arab.  ^L  pr^  coafcrt, 

eique  notionem  tremuli  nu>tus  tribuit.     Sohcltins  ad  Haeob. 
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Chap,  xxxvii.  Ver.  1.  Ay,  at  ihia  my  heart    is  wont  to 
tremble. 
And  to  throb  in  its  place  at  its  sound ' : 

2.  With  trembling,  hia  voice  is  heard, 

And  the  muttering  *  that  isaueth  from  his  mouth. 

3,  Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash. 

His  fiery  blaze  to  the  corners  of  the  land.  ■  •> 

4.  After  it  a  voice  roareth,  <  ^f 
He  shaketh  with  his  elevated  voice '1 

5,  But  he  lets  them  not  investigate, 
When  his  voice  is  heard : 

'  When'  El  shaketh  with  hia  voice  ! 

p.  SS,  ut  adeo  fit  '  tremulum  sonuit,'  '  fracto  et  iterate  sono 
claiuit." "     Sim.  Lkx. 

f  rypo,  '  sestus,"  '  fervor  ir>p  permulat  t*  cum  n,  Arabibus  U> 
lOp  est '  nibnit,' '  candit,'  (nibedine  inflBmntata,  qualia  est  ferri 
candentis) ;  •)«  rupo,  may  therefore  be  rendered  without  violence, 
the  *  redness  of  anger,'  or,  •  an  angry  redness,'  '  Red'  and 
'  angry'  are  epithets,  which  in  our  language,  are  without  impro- 
priety, often  applied  to  the  appearance  of  the  slty,  in  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  "  Rubedo  flammans  nasi."  Schultbns. 
"  Excandescentia."     Rkiskb. 

*  "  Cor  subKultim  trepidat  e  loco  suo."  Simon  imw, 'vi- 
brates like  a  twanged  cord.'  Mr.  Goon, '  ataggereth  in  its  post.' 
He  compares  the  description  in  Shakspeare:  "  And  makes  my 
seated  heart-knock  at  my  ribs." 

*  '  The  growling,  murmuring,  or  muttering,'  run  expre.sse* 
both  the  suppreEsed  roar  of  a  lion,  and  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 
It  is  the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder  of  the  yet  approaching 
storm  that  is  meant  to  be  described,  irrw,  either  from  iir', 
"  under  the  whole  heaven  is  its  direct  course — of  the  mutter- 
ing thunder,  or  of  the  storm ;  or  from  mv,  solutura  et  libcrum 
dimUit,  V.  c.  fulgur,  hinc  Arab.  l.±  fulmen  micuit,  coruscavit. 
"  The  Hebrew  sense,"  says  Mr.  Good, "  is,  perhaps,  more 
Immediately, '  his  track,  ortrail,'  the  Arab,'  hia  flash.'" 

■^Br^,  within  its  secondary  application  means,  "to  thunder,' 
primarily  signllies  to  cauae  a  concussion.  "  It  causes  concus- 
sion by  the  voice  at  its  highest  pitch." 
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Upon  the  wbolct  I  conceive  this  to  be  the 
ing  of  this  last  very  obscure  vene.  Whmk  God 
manifests  himself  in  this  phenomenoo  of  the  thmder- 
storm,  he  allows  not  men  to  come  near  to  inv^sti* 
gate  closely.  When  the  voice  of  his  thunder  k 
heard,  it  is  God  himself  that  shaketh  the  heavens 
and  the  eartli  beneath  ;  but  none  can  trace  him« 

Here,  I  conceive,  the  description  of  the  starm  to 
cease ;  the  divine  poet  goes  on  to  point  out  olhn 
phenomena. 

6.  He  doeth  wonderful  things. 

Great  things,  and  is  not  comprehended. 

Is  not '  known,*  or  '  understood,*  or  '  discerned** 
so  as  to  be  comprehended,  where  the  efficiency  of 
his  power  is  most  evidently  displayed. 

7.  When  he  commandeth  the  snow :  *  be*  it  *  on*  the  earth*; 
Or  makes  heavy  the  rain,  ay,  makes  heavy  the  rain  of 

his  strength. 

On  the  hand  of  every  man  he  fixeth  a  seal. 

To  the  acknowledging''  of  all  mortals  is  his  work. 

8.  Even  the  brute  kind  go  into  covert. 
And  abide  in  their  dens^. 

The  general  sense  of  this  passage  is  obvious, 
though  the  structure  of  the  language  is  in  some 
parts  exceedingly  perplexing.  When  God  causeth 
a  heavy  snow  to  fall,  or  when  he  brings  on  the 
land  those  heavy  rains  so  well  known  in  the  tropi- 
cal climates,  how  does  every  man,  stopped  in  his 
labours,  and  every  wild  animal  retires,  as  if  it  were, 

■  Or,  let  it  lie  on  the  eartli. 

^  '  To  the  feeling  of  every  mortal.'    Mr.  Good. 

«  Idem. 
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by  common  consent,  to  let  Gotl  work  alone,  them- 
selves content  silently  to  look  on,  during  an  opera- 
tion in  which  they  can  be  of  no  assistance,  though 
so  important  to  their  welfare. 

9.  Prom  the  veiled  uhrHnbor  cometh  forth  the  whirlwind", 
And  from  remote  r^iona  the  cold. 

10.  By  the  brejtth  of  El  the  ice  ia  fixed. 

And  the  expanse  of  the  waters  into  a  mirror ". 

1 1 .  Also  the  thick  cloud  precipitates  itself  into  a  flood, 
His  light'  dispersetli  the  covering  vajwur  : 

12.  And  He  continually  changetli  their  evolutions'', 
That  they  may  accomplish  his  counsel : 
All  that  he  commandeth  them,  ^ 
Upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  : 

13.  Whether  for  a  rod,  when  on  hia  land, 
Or  for  teeming  plenty,  he  causeth  I  hem  to  come'. 

The  hand  of  the  wise  Governor  of  the  world  is 
seen  in  all  the  evolutions  of  the  clouds,  and  in  every 
change  of  the  weather.  The  same  clouds,  at  his 
bidding,  may  "  drop  fatness,"  or  break  forth  in 
destructive  tempests. 

14.  Attend  unto  this,  O  Job! 

Stand  and  contemplate  the  wonders  of  El  1 

15.  Canst  thou  comprelicnd  how  Eloah  ordereth  these. 
Even  how  he  causclii  tlie  liglitiiing  to  blaze  from  liis 

cloud  ? 


•  SeeSiyowin-mnanUiii.  '  Ex  loco  Hliiiito.'sise 'secrelo,' 
'  venit  turbo,'  (conf.  Ps.  cxxxv.  7.  Eucles.  xi.  5,  et  John  iii.  8.) 
'  el  es  locis  dipsitia  (quulis  est  ulerque  polus)  frigus.'  Compare 
Isa.  nxi.  1.     The  whirlwinds,  or  sweeping  winds  of  the  south. 

Or, '  into  a  solid  mass.' 
«  Or,  his  lightning. 

•  Or,"  he  continually  turneth  himself  nhout." 

•  Or, '  he  lays  hold  upon,  or  takes  in  hand  it,' '  the  land,' 
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IG.  Canst  thou  comprehend  coooerning  the  baUmciiigii  of 
the  storm  ! 
Wonders  !  perfections  of  knowledge  ! 

Or,  perhaps,  the  last  line  shoukl  be  understood  as 
a  question — *  How  much  less,  then,  canst  thou  com- 
prehend  the  wonders  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom  V 
that  which  the  '  Allwise'  discovers  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  ? 

Next  follows,  I  conceive,  a  very  plain  descrip- 
tion of  that  very  dreadful  phenomenon,  so  well 
known  in  Arabia,  the  '  simoom/  or  '  hot  wind  of  the 
desert/ 

17.  How  thy  garments  are  heated, 

When  he  stillcth  the  earth  from  the  south? 

These  winds,  known  by  the  name  of  kamsin, 
semoum,  samiel,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for  their  heat 
and  extreme  aridity.  M.  Volney  compares  them 
to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing 
out  the  bread.  •*  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it 
withers  and  strips  all  the  plants,  and,  by  inhaling 
too  suddenly  the  emanations  from  animal  bodies, 
crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes  that 
feverish  heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  sup- 
pressed respiration/'  "  In  vain  is  coldness  sought 
for  ;  all  bodies,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  find  it, 
deceive  the  hand  that  touches  them;  marble,  iron, 
water,  notwithstanding  the  sun  no  longer  appears, 
are  hot.  These  winds  blow  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion." *'  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the  dead 
silence  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  villages  shut  tbemsolves  vj^  in 
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their  houses,  and  those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents, 
or  in  pits  they  dig  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait 
the  termination  of  this  destructive  heat.  It  usually 
lasts  three  days,  but  if  it  exceed  that  time,  it 
becomes  insupportable." 

J6.  Canst  thou  spread  out  with  him  the  clouds  oTduat*) 
Compreased  like  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  **  ? 

In  the  simoom,  "  when  the  winds  begin  to  blow, 
the  iitmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  The 
sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes 
dark  and  heavy  ;  the  sun  loses  its  splendour,  and 
appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is  not  cloudy,  but 
gray  and  thick,  and  is,  in  fact,  filled  with  an  ex- 
tremely subtile  dust,  which  penetrates  everywhere." 

19.  Inform  us  what  we  shall  say  to  it ; 

We  cannot  order  '  our  words,'  becauEe  of  darkness. 

20.  Will  one  say  to  it.  Surely  I  will  speak  P 

If  a  man  speak,  surely  he  will  be  swallowed  up  1 

The  argument  is, — if,  then,  this  single  messenger 
of  God  be  so  irresistible  in  its  effects,  so  tremendous 
in  its  operation,  that  none  dare  question  it,  or  hold 
a  parley  with  it,  wonld  Job  presume  to  argue  with 
his  Maker?  This  inexorable  character  of  the  dread- 
ful simoom  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  description 
of  its  fatal  effects,  as  given  by  the  author  quoted 
above.  "  Woe  to  the  traveller,  whom  this  wind 
surprises,  remote  from  shelter !    He  must  suffer  all 

■  Or,  canst  thon  with  him  expftnd  the  hazy  atmosphere  ? 
•  prw  sometimes  signifies  the  heaven,  sometimes  n  cloud,'  but 
litarally, '  dust,"     "Terra  attenuata,  et  comminuta." 

*  Deriving  pvio  from  ps.  Or,  "  helil  together,  after  the 
appearance  of  rocky  mountains." 

S  G  B 
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its  dreadful  consequences,  which  sometimes  are 
mortal.  The  danger  is  most  imminent  when  it 
blows  in  squalls,  for  then  the  rapidity  of  the 
wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
cause  sudden  death."  ''  These  accidents  are  to  be 
avoided  by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  hand- 
kerchief :  an  efficacious  method  Hkewise,  is  that 
practised  by  the  camels,  who  bury  their  noses  in 
the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till  the  squall  is 
over." 

21.  And  now  they  see  not  the  light, 

Red  and  livid '  is  it  amid  the  dusty  haze. 

But  the  wind  passeth  and  cleareth  it: 
Out  of  the  north  ^  cometh  the  golden  light. 

We  may  further  illustrate  this  passage  from  a 

*  Or,  perhaps,  *  pale  and  wan'  is  its  appearance.  A  diffi- 
culty occurs  here  in  the  rendering  of  ths.  It  is  not  found  as 
a  verb  in  Hebrew:  the  lexicographers,  therefore,  have  recourse 
to  the  Arabic  ^  *v^3,  to  shine  bright,  and  this  meaning  is 

generally  acquiesced  in.  The  noun  rivia  occurs,  however, 
several  times  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  it 
denotes  an  appearance  in  the  skin,  common  it  should  seoni  to 
an  incipient  leprosy,  (ver.  2)  ;  to*  the  inflammation  of  burning,* 
(vcr.  88)  ;  and  to  *  the  freckled  spot,'  (ver.  39),  pro.  The 
epitliets  given  to  this  ap|>earance  in  the  skin,  are  **  while,  some* 
what  reddish,"  (ver.  2i)  ;  **  somewhat  dark,"  (ver.  2S)  ;  '*  of 
'a  darkish  white,"  (ver.  39).  And  this  is  illustrated  by  a  quo* 
tation,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  gives  us  from  ForskftI :  **  I  saw  at 
Mokha,  a  Jew,  who  had  the  leprosy  Bohak  ;  the  spots  of  k  do 
not  appear  shining.  Les  taches  sont  d'uu  blanc  obscur  tinuxt 
sur  le  rouge.  The  spots  arc  of  an  oftsmre  tr/ii7«?,  inrlining  to 
red"  We  may,  therefore,  safely  infer,  that  a  clear,  dazzling 
brightness,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  nN*a.  \%  in 
applied,  no  doubt,  to  the  alarming  aspect  which  the  hazjr  at- 
mosphere assumes  during  the  continuance  of  these  hot  winos. 
^  Or,  ^  hidden  place,'  or,  *  from  concealment/  '    -'    ' 
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description  of  a  whirlwind  of  sand  in  the  Eifst 
Indies,  by  Lord  Valentia. 

"  The  wind,  which  was  easterly,  was  now  per- 
fectly lulled ;  a  very  dark-blue  cloud  arose  from  the 
west,  and  at  length  covered  half  the  sky.  The 
thunder  was  not  loud,  and  the  air  was  perfectly 
still.  The  birds  were  Hying  very  high,  and  making 
a  terrible  screaming.  At  length  a  dark-browa 
cloud  appeared  in  the  western  horizon,  and  came 
on  with  considerable  rapidity.  When  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  it  iiad  ail  the  appearance  of  a 
smoke  from  a  vast  fire,  volume  rolling  over  volume 
in  wild  confusion,  at  the  same  time  raising  itself 
high  in  the  air.  As  it  approached,  it  had  a  dingi/ 
red  appearance ;  and  by  concealing  the  most  distant 
miriars  from  my  view,  convinced  me,  that  it  was 
sand,  borne  along  by  a  whirlwind."  "  It  reached 
us  at  length  with  great  violence;  the  darkness 
became  every  moment  greater ;  and  at  length  it 
was  black  as  night.  It  might  well  be  called  pal- 
pable darkness."  "  The  total  darkness  lasted 
aoubt  ten  minutes;  there  are  instances  of  its  last- 
ing several  hours.  Wlien,  at  length,  it  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  terrifically  red,  but  dingy  light, 
which  I  at  first  attributed  to  a  fire  in  the  town. 
The  rain  now  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
wind  changed  to  the  south.  At  about  an  hour 
from  its  commencement,  the  sky  began  to  clear, 
the  Tirfann  went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  the  wind 
immediately  returned  to  that  quarter."  "  It  was 
the  most  awful  and  magnificent  sight  I  ever  be- 
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held;  not  even  excepting  a  Btorm  at  sea.  The 
wind  in  both  cases  was  of  equal  violence :  but 
neither  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  nor  the  sense  of 
danger  aflfected  my  mind  so  much  as  this  unnatiml 
darkness'." 

To  some  such  phenomenon  as  this  is  Job  te^ 
ferred,  to  see  a  type  of  the  present  power  and  ope* 
ration  of  God.  And  how  great  do  even  these 
bespeak  him,  who  guides  them,  and  whirls  them 
about  at  his  pleasure  ! 

22.  With  Eloah  is  tremendous  majesty  ; 
Shaddai,  to  him  we  cannot  arrive. 

23.  High  in  strength  and  judgment, 

And  great  in  righteousness,  he  answereth  not  ^. 

24.  Wherefore  let  mortals  reverence  him, 

*  Whom*  none  of  the  wise  in  heart  can  discern. 

Taught  by  what  we  contemplate  in  nature,  of 
the  wonderful  works  and  operations  of  God,  let  us 
learn  to  magnify  and  extol  the  wisdom  of  that  same 
power,  which  is  conducting  the  machine  of  Provi- 
dence, although  we  may  here  be  called  to  consider 
occurrences  and  events,  that  no  wisdom  of  man  can 
explain,  or  account  for.  L#et  us  see,  in  these  phe 
nomena,  the  exerted  power  of  a  present  God, 
*  ordering  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  doing  whatsoever^,  pleaseth  him  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath.'  Let  us  not  sup- 
pose with  Job,  that  he  hath  withdrawn  his  imme- 
diate cognizance,  so  that  *  the  scourge  may  mock 
at  the  trial  of  the  innocent,' — or,  that  we  may  con- 

*  Lord  Valcntia's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
^  Or, "  he  will  not  afflict." 
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sider  *  this  world  as  given  into  the  hand  of  the 
wicked/  However  extraordinary  are  events  as 
they  appear  at  present  to  us,  let  us  learn  to 
reverence  in  them  the  hand  of  God  :  all  must  be 
right,  for  He  hath  done  it ;  and  where  the  hand  of 
the  wicked  seemed  to  be  high,  God's  hand,  it  will 
appear  anon,  was  above  them ! 
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It  now  pleases  God,  who  had  hitherto  been  speak- 
ing by  his  prophetic  Spirit  in  Elihu,  to  appear 
visibly  to  Job,  and  address  him  as  from  his  own 
lips.  Great  had  been  the  casting  down  of  Job ; 
and  great  also  was  to  be  his  exaltation !  The 
address  of  Elihu,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  already 
wrought  conviction  on  his  mind ;  for  though  invited 
to  defend  himself,  he  makes  no  reply. 

Jehovah,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  addresses 
Job  much  in  tlie  same  style  as  his  prophet  had 
begun  to  do.  He  docs  not  make  to  Job  new  dis- 
coveries of  heavenly  things.  That  was  not  the 
design  of  his  gracious  appearance  :  nor  does  it 
appear,  that,  according  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
faith  under  which  he  lived,  the  afflicted  patriarch 
had  been  defective  in  this  knowledge.  His  trial 
was  not  on  this  account  At  least,  his  faith  in 
•  things  unseen,'  pledged  by  the  covenant  of  his 
redemption,  has  ever  appeared  triumphant ;  but  his 
conduct  as  a  diild  in  the  holy  family,  as  a  pilgrim 
travelling  through  this  world  under  the  gukJanoe  of 
Divine  Providence,  had  been  perverse  before  God. 
Blessed  with  prosperity^  and  distinguished  be^ood 
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all  others,  by  that  exemplary  life  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious virtues  in  which  God  had  sustained  him,  he 
had  forgotten  to  give  to  God  '  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace."  Hence,  being  lifted  up  with 
pride,  he  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  ^vho 
had  '  desired  to  have  hira,  that  he  might  sift  him  as 
wheat.'  God  had  ordered  that  it  should  be  so ;  not 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  devil,  but  to  expose  and 
correct  in  a  child  whom  he  loved  something  that 
did  offend  his  heavenly  eyes  ;  and,  no  doubt,  for  an 
example  to  others,  that  those  who  think,  that,  as  ar 
as  our  common  corruption  will  permit,  they  *  do 
righteousness"  and  '  love  mercy,"  may  learn  also  '  to 
walk  humbly  with  their  God.' 

In  order  for  his  trial.  Job's  lot  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
reversed — all  the  sources  of  his  earthly  happiness 
are  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  made  to  drink  most 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  adversity.  At  first  he  bears  it 
with  great  magnanimity :  at  length,  however,  he 
gives  way  to  despair  ;  and  what  is  this  in  any  man, 
but  to  lose  sight  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
iu  his  providential  dealings  with  us.'  In  one  point, 
where  he  was  '  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
feilh,"  Job  was  invulnerable:  respecting  his  faith  and 
hope  in '  the  living  Redeemer,"  that,  in  a  superior 
sense,  was  a  life,  which  the  adversary  '  might  not 
touch."  We  are  called,  however,  nut  only  to  put 
our  trust  in  God,  as  pledging  eternal  mercies,  and  a 
glorious  inheritance  in  a  world  to  come  ;  but  to  put- 
our  trust  in  him,  and  to  walk  by  faith  before  him,  as 
the  Lord  of  providence  iu  this  present  world.     But 
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bow  often,  in  trying  dftUMsUmces,  if 
into  the  utmost  despair  of  Job,  are  we*  mli 
in  unbelief  here  f  How  sure  is  this  to  happen,  if 
the  holy  Comforter  leave  us  but  a  little  to  ourBehes 
in  adverse  cirounwtanoes !  How  prane  are  we  to  ImI 
mistrust  of  a  special  Pkxmdence,  and  of  an  immpriiata 
care  of  God  over  us !  How  backward  to  give  glcry 
to  God,  in  belief  of  his  goodness,  and  power,  and 
wisdom,  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life !  If  Qod 
is  pleased  to  try  our  £EUth,  how  many  have  to  say,  ^  I 
was  almost  gone,  my  feet  had  well  nigh  slipped.'' 
How  often  has  he,  that  has  appeared  to  our  help^ 
kindly  rebuked  us,  '*  O,  thou  of  little  feith*  wbeie* 
fore  didst  thou  doubt  r" 

It  is,  in  a  '  God  at  hand,'  and  not  afiaur  c^  that 
the  believer  is  called  to  put  his  trust ;  in  a  God 
executing  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth,  a 
'  rcwarder  of  them  that  seek  him,'  and  who  '  will 
repay  the  wicked  to  his  face  ;* — ^in  a  God,  in  aD 
^  his  dispensations  towards  his  adopted  duldren, 
showing  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,  who 
'  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his  promise,*  and  who  has 
said,  '*  all  things  are  yours,  the  world,  and  life  and 
death,  and  things  present,  as  well  as  things  to 
come.*'  But  to  believe  this  in  hope,  that  is,  to 
believe  it  with  real  expectation  of  the  prcnnified 
good,  when  we  arc  compelled,  against  hope — with 
all  appearances  and  visible  grounds  oa  whidi  we 
can  form  an  expectation,  all  opposed  to  our  hopea-^ 
still  to  trust  in  God,  this  is  the  work  of  faith ; 
and  he  who,  like  Job,  despises  the  chastening  of 
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the  Lord,  and  '  faiots  when  he  is  rebuked  of  hira,' 
who  gives  way  to  despondency  and  despair,  fails  in 
this  work  of  faith.  He  forgets;  and.  as  to  the  life 
of  faith,  falls  into  a  trance.  Now,  in  these  trials,  to 
prevent  the  risings  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  de- 
spair, that  we  '  stagger  not  at  the  promises  of  God,' 
what  is  chiefly  wanting  in  us !  Certainly  a  present 
conviction  and  feeling  in  the  mind,  of  the  great 
wisdom  and  almighty  power  of  God,  as  being  in 
actual  operation  to  accomplish  his  purposes  of  love; 
not  in  regard  of  the  things  of  a  future  state  alone, 
or  respecting  our  eternal  interests — the  temptation 
affects  not  these, — but  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  in  his  present  designs  and  operations  '  to-us- 
ward,'  and  in  all  the  scene  we  contemplate  around 
us.  A  present  conviction  of  this — that  the  Atl- 
powerfnl  and  All-wise  is  really  having  in  all  things, 
bringing  wonderful  things  to  pass,  surpassing  all 
the  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  man, — -will 
alone  support  us  in  acting  faith  in  God,  when  all 
things  seem  to  be  against  us.  This  will  prevent  us 
from  leaning  to  our  own  understanding,  or  from 
forming  our  deductions  from  human  reason  and  the 
judgment  of  sense.  The  declaration  of  Elthu  to 
Job,  "  God  is  greater  than  man,"  is  a  very  satis- 
factory answer — if  it  be  powerfully  impressed  upoii 
the  mind — in  many  perplexing  circumstaoces  of 
hfe,  and  mysterious  dealings  of  Providence.  But 
if  it  be  properly  analysed,  in  every  desjxinding, 
dissatisfied  thought  of  ours,  tliero  will  be  found  this 
'  sv?clling  of  pride :' — I  know  better  than  God — 
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things  are  otherwise  than  they  ought  to  be.  And 
this  will  either  lead  to  the  disbelief  of  a  special 
Providence  altogether,  or  else  to  such  notions  of 
God*s  present  moral  government  of  his  intelligent 
creatures,  which  he  reckons  equally  dishonourable 
to  his  character,  and  contrary  to  what  be  means  his 
creatures  to  understand. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  ensuing  address  of  Jeho- 
vah to  Job  charges  him  with  this  last-mentioned 
proud  arrogance  of  thought.  Job  had  too  just  a 
knowledge  of  God,  to  doubt  a  special  providence. 
His  mind  was  too  well  taught  to  lean  to  the  atheis- 
tical  thought,  that  anything  could  happen  in  the 
world  witliout  God.  He  was  convinced  that  what- 
soever or  whosoever  was  the  agent  or  instrument, 
the  event  fell  not  out  by  chance ;  nor  was  the  will 
of  any  intelligent  being  put  forth,  independent  of 
Go  I's  will,  in  any  good  or  evil  that  was  done — so 
that  the  plan  of  Providence  could  be  compared  to  a 
mere  outline,  which  other  devisers  filled  up.  Job 
entertained  no  thoughts  of  this,  that  the  whole 
could  be  right,  when  the  parts  were  not  right ;  or 
that  God's  ordering  of  all  things  pertained  only  to 
certain  greater  interests  and  general  results,  but  not 
to  the  volitions  of  individuals,  and  to  all  events 
wliatever.  No  ;  Job,  speaking  of  the  efl^ts  pro- 
duced by  what,  in  the  agents,  was  morally  evil, 
exclaims,  Who  knoweth  not  that  the  hand  of  Jeho\'ah 
is  in  all  this  ?  Neither  had  Job  any  conc^ion  of 
any  other  fatality,  except  the  will  of  the  Aknighty 
mind,  made  up  in  perfect  knowledge^  and  tbereftire 
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insusceptible  of  change.  But  still  he  maintained, 
and  proved  it,  as  he  conceived,  from  fact  and  obser- 
vation, that  the  present  disposal  of  events,  both 
with  respect  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked, 
was  not  according  to  the  equitable  rule  of  a  Just 
and  Holy  Governor.  He  questioned  not  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity,  absolutely  considered  ; 
but  maintained  that,  for  some  mysterious  rea- 
son, the  wisdom  of  which  was  inscrutable  to  man, 
he  did  not  manifest  these  attributes  in  his  present 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  boldly  to 
arraign  the  conduct  of  God  in  his  moral  government 
of  mankind,  who  claims  to  be  just  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  purposes;  and  this  is  reprobated 
as  the  greatest  pride  and  arrogancy.  Job  ought 
to  have  given  more  credit  to  his  Maker  as  the 
governor  of  tlie  world. 

As  Elihu  had  begun  to  do.  so  God  points  to  the 
phenomena  of  creation,  to  the  evidences  of  bis 
power  and  wisdom,  in  all  the  works  of  his  hand 
displayed  before  the  sight  of  idl  men,  even  in  the 
structure  and  instincts  of  many  a  remarkable  animal 
with  which  Job  was  acquainted.  Was  not  all  this 
enough  to  show  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  contriv- 
ance which  the  great  Governor  of  (he  earth  was 
putting  forth  everywhere,  in  his  present  ordering  of 
all  tilings  '.  Was  it  likely  that  the  concerns  of  man 
alone  were  given  up  to  misrule;  or  tliat  in  this 
alone  God  would  act  contrary  to  his  character,  and 
his  present  providence  over  mankind  be  the  only 
cs.ception>  and  here  olouc  the  justice  and  goodnci^ 
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of  the  All-wise  not  be  exhibited  ?  Alas,  what  had 
Job  been  guilty  of!  *  He  had  condemned  God»  that 
be  might  justify  himself!'  He  had  arraigned  the  pro- 
vidence under  which  he  was  a  sufferer,  as  not  ccxi- 
ducted  by  the  rules  of  equity  !  Now*  providence  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that 
same  Divine  Being,  whose  perfections  are  seen  in  aU 
the  works  of  nature.  But  Job  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  show,  from  God's  providential  dealings  with  men, 
that  justice  and  equity  was  not  the  cliaracter  of  his 
present  moral  government  over  mankind ;  thai  it 
required  the  compensation  of  a  future  state  to  clear 
up  its  justice  and  wisdom.  If  so.  Job  was  wisa 
than  his  Maker ;  for  the  design  of  God  had  ever 
been  to  show  himself,  by  his  providence,  to  the 
careful  and  patient  observer,  to  be  just,  and  wise, 
and  good.  

SECTION  I. 

7/ie  Aibnunitiuti  of  Jehovah. 

Chap,  xxxviii.  Vcr.  I.  Tjikn  Jehovah  uddrewed  Job  from 

the  Hloriny  cloud,  and  8;iid  : 

2.   Wlio  is  this  thai  daikeiielh  counsel, 
Hv  words  witliout  knowledtre  ? 

By  counsel,  is  cither  intended  the  wisdom  of  the 
ilivinc  decrees,  or  the  deliberation  which  Job  and 
his  friends  had  held  concerning  it.  Job  had  cer- 
tainly darkened  it,  for  he  had  perplexed  and  gilenced 
his  friends  when  they  maintained  this  great  fimda- 
mcntal  truth,  that  God  is  everywhere,  in  his  provi- 
dential government,  the  righteous  Judge,  rendering 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.    Job  had  tisod 
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many  words  to  prove,  from  observation  and  actual 
experience,  that  this  could  not  be  the  fact.  But 
God  pronounces  that  these  words  were  '  without 
knowledge.'  The  instances  that  Job  had  appealed 
to,  as  being  obvious  to  the  sight  of  all  men.  of  God's 
giving  prosperity  to  the  wicked,  and  causing  the 
innocent  to  suffer  wrongfully,  and  without  redress, 
are  pronounced  to  be  untrue.  The  instances  which 
any  man  may  think  he  sees  of  such  misgovernment 
— as  who  does  not,  according  to  the  estimation  of 
his  own  poor  wisdom  ? — are  declared,  by  God  him- 
self, to  be  mistaken,  to  be  contemplated  in  ignorance. 
We  know  not  all  things  wliich  God  knows,  or 
wc  should  see  the  most  striking  of  these  instances 
no  exemptions  from  the  rule  of  perfect  justice  and 
goodness  ;  and  as  often  as  we  presume  to  think  so 
of  any  event  that  happens,  wo  set  up  our  wisdom 
against  God's,  It  is,  in  fact,  as  the  following 
address  of  the  Deity  to  Job  implies,  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of  Him  who 
has  made  the  worlds,  and  is  conducting  the  mighty 
operations  of  nature.  For  the  great  God  seems  to 
say,  '  If  I  act  unjustly  towards  my  creatures,  or 
unwisely  or  unkindly  towards  the  children  of  my 
grace,  it  can  only  be  for  want  of  power  or  of  dis- 
cernment ;  and  if  you  think  my  actions  wrong,  you 
certainly  assume  to  be  wiser  than  X  am,  and  there- 
fore I  send  you  to  contemplate  the  visible  creation, 
in  order  that  you  may  judge,  from  what  you  know 
or  can  see  there,  if  that  be  probable."  Thus,  in  his 
great  condesceusioo*  God  reasons  with  Job. 
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3.  Come,  manfully '  gird  thy  loins, 

And  I  will  question  thee:  Inform  mc,  then — 

To  gird  up  tlic  loins,  is  a  phrase*  coaimou  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  denote  preparation,  or  the 
setting  earnestly  about  doing  of  anything.  The 
Almiglity  bids  Job  to  prepare  to  converse  with  him. 

4.  Where   wast   thou  at  the  laying  the  foundations  of 

tlie  earth  ? 
Sav,  if  thou  knowest  its  con^ttruction  ^? 

5.  Who  laid  out  its  dimensions,  that  thou  couldst  discern  ; 
Or  who  stretclicd  the  line  over  it  ? 

0.  On  what  were  its  foundations  sunk. 
Or  who  laid  the  stone  of  its  corner— 

7.  Amid  the  universal  din  of  the  stars  of  the  morning. 
While  all  the  sons  of  Elohim  shouted  in  congratulation ^f 

The  divine  language  is  formed,  as  usual,  in  allu* 
sion  to  the  practices  of  men.  The  creation  of  the 
earth  is  8|X)ken  of  under  the  notion  of  the  erection 
of  some  great  buiUling.  On  tlie  laying  of  the  first 
stone,  or  putting  on  the  top  stone,  rejoicing  multi* 
tudos  arc  wont  to  shout  in  congratulation  of  the 

'  Mr.  Goon. 

**  '  Its  plan.'     Idem. 

^   Or, 

Amid  the  universal  siiout  of  the  morning  stars, 
While  all  tho  sons  of  Elohim  raiseil  the  loud  sonff. 

■^H'  p2,  **  in  the  one  sound,*'  or,  *  wliile  they  were  soundinf^ 
together;'  yr^,  in  its  proj)or  sense,  denotes  the  twinging:  of  a 
bow-string,  or  the  rattling,  or  ringing  of  anns  ;  the  congratu* 
]atit>ns,  as  it  were,  of  an  arnud  ho'^t  striking  their  arms,  or 
waving  their  baniurs.  This  passage  certainly  supplies  an  ai^u- 
nient  to  prove  that  *  the  angels,*  and  *  the  stars'  also,  were 
created  previously  to  our  mundane  system:  that  is,  assuming 
the  fact,  that  the  '  Beni  Elohim*  of  former  worlds  are  angels, 
which  it  is  impossible,  however,  for  us  to  know  for  certaiiL 
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architect  or  erector.  So  God  represents  '  the  morn- 
ing stars,"  *  the  sons  of  Eiohim,"  as  congratulating 
the  Ahniglity  Maker  when  he  created  the  earth.  The 
argument  is — Yon,  Job,  at  least,  should  have  been 
there,  and  known  it  all,  to  be  able  to  arraign  my 
conduct  in  providence  ; — or,  you  know,  though  you 
saw  it  not,  that  I  am  the  builder  of  this  spacious 
earth.  Have  I  not  wisdom  and  power  to  govern  it 
rightly  ? 

8.  And  '  who'  from  flood-gates  poured  out  the  sea, 
When  in  ila  bursting  from  the  womb  it  came  forth  f 

9.  When  I  made  the  clouds  '  its'  garment. 
And  the  obscuring  mist  its  swaddling  bands. 

Tlie  sea,  or  the  deep,  wc  learn  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  at  first  covered  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day  of  crea- 
tion, that  God  said,  "  let  there  be  a  firmament,"  or, 
"  expansion  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  tlie  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament,  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
called  the  firmament  heaven."  This  was  clearly 
the  formation  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  expanded, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  fluid  matter  that  before  covered 
its  surface.  The  visible  effect  of  this  was,  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  and  mists  ;  these  are  figuratively 
spoken  of  as  the  garment  and '  cradle  clothes'  of  the 
mighty  waters.  And  the  quantity  of  the  original 
matter,  which,  in  a  fluid  state,  had  previously  co- 
vered the  globe,  which  was  henceforth  inccsted  in 
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the  heavens,  either  as  held  in  solution  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  a  gaseous  form  in  more  elevated  regions, 
is  nK)re,  perhaps,  than  we  have  any  cooceptioo  of; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  uses  to  which,  in  the  eoo- 
nomy  of  nature,  it  has  been  applied,  may  escape  the 
observation  of  science,  even  in  its  present  improved 
state.  Thus  were  part  of  the  diaotic  waters  drawn 
off.  The  following  verses  describe  the  divine  dis- 
posal of  the  remainder  of  the  watery  element,  that 
the  dry  land  might  appear. 

1 1 .  Then  did  I  span*  for  it  my  appointed  boundary\ 
And  I  fixed  a  bar  and  flood-gate8^ 

And  I  said,  "  As  far  as  here  thou  shalt  come:  and 

thou  shalt  go  no  farther, 
And  here  shall  be  the  stay  to  the  high- tossing  of  thy 

waves*." 

The  four  verses  following  in  the  divine  address 
have  been  acknowledged  to  be  very  obscure :  ihey 
have  generally  been  considered  as  a  description  of 
the  fourth  day  of  the  creation ;  but  I  can,  myself, 
perceive  an  application  to  nothing  else  than  to  the 
universal  deluge,  when,  for  once,  or  for  the  last  time, 
these  waters,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
former  verses,  were  brought  back  again,  to  over- 
whelm tfic  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

'  *\3tfr  ex  Arab.  jjJi^^  *  dimensus  est,*  propr.  spitbama.  Sim. 

Lax. 

*  pn,  terminus  et  limes  definitus.  Perhaps,  •*  my  basin.*' 
Compare  pn,  •  sinus.' 

^  Or  a  bar  and  valves,  but  evidently  here,  and  in  the  eighth 
verse,  the  flood-gate  is  meant. 

'  piu  **  elatio  magna,  de  mare  aestuante,"  de  fumo  in  altum 
se  eztollente. 
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12.  In  thy  days  didst  thou  appoint  a  morning. 
Didst  thou  signify  to  a  dawn  its  place, 

13.  When  <  the  wateiV  should  seize  on  the  utmost  parts 

of  the  earth, 
And  transgressors  should  be  wafted  out  of  it  ? 

14.  It  became  as  the  clay  of  the  seal, 
And  they  set  upon  it  like  a  garment. 

15.  Their  light  was  withholden  from  the  transgressors. 
And  the  high  arm  was  broken. 

The  earth  '  becoming  as  clay  to  the  seal,'  or,  as 
tlie  original  word  literally  expresses  it, — '  changed 
itself  as  lo  its  form,' — '  turned  itself  every  way,  as 
clay  yielding  to  the  type  of  the  impression,*  conveys 
a  striking  idea  of  the  alteration  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
while  these  waters  arranged  themselves  upon  it, 
'  as  the  full  garment  fits  itself  to,  and  stands  out  from 
the  body  of  the  wearer."  Thus  was  the  light  of  life 
extinguished  in  its  wicked  inhabitants,  and  all  their 
pride  and  violence  suddenly  stopped. 

The  state  of  this  earth  before  the  general  deluge, 
there  seems  no  doubt,  was,  in  many  respects,  very 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  science 
of  geology,  in  the  superior  culture  of  modern  times, 
is  already  capable  of  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
subject ;  and  here,  too,  perhaps,  '  knowledge'  is 
still  destinefl  to  '  increase'  in  these  last  times,  and 
already  are  our  scoffers  at  tlie  promise  of  our  Lord's 
coming  '  icillingli/  ignorant,'  if  they  know  not  that 
a  former  '  world,"  being  overflowed  with  water,  hath 
*  perished," — according  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
same  word  foretels  an  impending  destruction  by 
fire.     The  passage  before  us  certainly  conveys  an 
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idea  of  the  very  great  change  produced  upoa  the 
surface  of  the  globe  by  these  returning  waters  ;  and 
the  shores,  and  mountains,  and  vallies  of  the  earth 
still  carry  the  marks  of  this  mighty  inundation.  An 
alteration  was  produced,  not  only  on  the  earth's 
surface,  but,  we  have  grounds  to  believe,  very  great 
alterations  also  in  the  meteorological  state  of  its 
atmosphere.  Perhaps,  the  '  steril  ocean'  was  not 
then  so  vast  and  wide,  but  many  of  its  waters 
differently  distributed  with  the  habitable  land  on 
the  terraqueous  globe ;  and  it  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  that  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  then  enjoyed  a  more  genial  climate.  The 
won!  of  inspiration,  when  it  contrasts  *'  the  heavens 
and  earth  that  are  now,*'  with  *'  the  heavens  and 
earth  which  were  of  old,'*  describes  the  earth  in 
the  former  world  as  "  standing  out  of  the  water 
and  in  the  water'."  And  it  appears  from  its  testi- 
mony, that  the  earth  was  not  watered,  as  now,  by 
falling  showers  ;  ••  for  Jehovah  Elobim  caused  it 
not  to  rain  upon  the  earlh," — "  but  there  ascended 
a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  all  the  sur&ce 
of  the  land."  This,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  was 
rain  in  effect ;  but  surely  a  different  phenomenon, 
in  its  production,  from  what  now  generally  takes 
place,  is  intended  to  be  intimated. 

16.  Host  thou  been  to  the  fountains  ^  of  the  ocean  ? 
Hast  thou  journeyed  to  explore^  the  deep? 

*  2  Pet.  iii.  5.  Gen.  ii.  5. 

^  The  oozings  of  the  sea.  See  LXX.  and  Mr.  Good  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  intricacies,  or  perplexities—*  Salebrosa.' 

SOHULTSKS. 

^  Or,  to  the  exploring. 
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17.  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  dUcloBCt]  to  thee  ? 
And  hasl  thou  seen  the  gates  of  the  deadly  shades  t 

18,  Hast  thou  extended  thy   observation  to    the  Tvaste 

spaces  of  the  earth '  ? 
Declare,  if  thou  knowest  tlie  whole  of  it. 
It  is  much  to  be  remarked,  as  has  beea  before 
observed,  how  uniformly  the  Scriptures  hold  the 
same  language  respecting  '  hell,'  or  'hades,'  '  the 
abode  of  the  dead,"  as  being  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  in  its  belly  or  womb,  as  it  were — low 
down,  beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  some  vast 
and  spacious  hollows.  Very  similar,  indeed,  ia  this 
representation,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  among  all  the  nations  of  Pagan  anti- 
quity; which  notions  were  handed  down,  no  doubt, 
by  early  tradition,  from  the  same  source  of  informa- 
tion, only  obscured  by  mythological  inventions. 

I'J,   Where  '  was'  that  track  *on  which  light'  encamped"*? 
And  darkness  where  '  was'  its  place? 

20,  So  that  thou  couldst  have  laid  hold  on  it  in  its  boun- 

daries. 
And  have  discerned  the  paths  of  its  mant^ion. 

21.  Thou  knewest,  for  thou  must  then  have  been  bom. 
And  from  the  number  of  thy  multiplied  days  I 

This  last  verse,  I  conceive,  determines  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage,  and  shows  it  to  refer  to  the 
original  creation  of  light,  when  God  divided  be- 

•  '  Ex()tored  throughout  the  breadths.'  Good.  STi  sig- 
nifies *  apaciousnesB,' '  width  of  expansion,'  as  well  as  '  breadth 
of  surface.'  It  is  also  applied  to  wastes,  and  desolate  places, 
ruins,  sepulchres,  Sic. 

"  \sv  babitavit,  specie  in  lentorio  babitavit,  tentorium  fixit. 
Six.  Lex. 
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twecn  the  light  and  the  darkness,  and  caused  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  before  the  sun  or 
moon  were  formed.  Job  had  spoken  so  bokily,  and 
pronounced  so  peremptorily,  upon  the  measures  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  it  seemed  to  his  admo- 
nisher  as  if  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  such  a  length  of  days,  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  seen  and  understood  all 
the  wonders  of  creation. 

22.  Didst  thou  go  into  the  treasuries  of  the  snow  T 
And  didst  thou  see  the  treasuries  of  the  bail, 

23.  Which  I  reserved  for  the  time  of  warfare. 
For  the  day  of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  batik  f 

24.  Where  '  was*   that   track    *  whence'    the    lightning 

branched  off*? 

*  Whence*  the  eastern  hurricane^  bursted  forth  opon 
the  earth  ? 

25.  Who  allotted  a  storehouse  for  the  torrent  ^, 
And  a  track  for  the  flash  "*  of  the  thunders  ? 

26.  That  it  might  rain  on  the  earth  without  man. 
On  the  desert  where  no  mortal,  inhabited ; 

27.  To  replenish  the  waste  and  the  wildemeas. 
And  to  make  the  springing  herbage  to  grow? 

28.  Who  was  the  father  of  the  gentle  rain  ? 
Or  who  begat  the  drops  of  dew  f 

29.  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  1 

And  the  hoar-frost  of  heaven,  who  gendered  it  ? 

30.  That  the  waters  should  conceal  themselves  as  a  atone. 
And  the  face  of  the  deep  should  become  fixed  ? 

*  '  Divided  itself,'  or,  perhaps,  *  possessed  as  its  portion.' 

^  "  onp,  literally  the  Euroclydon,  Levanter,  or  hurricane  of 
the  east  wind."     Mr.  Good. 
^  See  Mr.  Good. 

*  •  The  zig-zag  lightning.' 
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I  believe  the  style  througliout  all  tliese  passages 
to  be, — How  did  God,  at  the  creation,  make  provision 
or  store  up  the  causes  which  should  afterwards 
produce  the  effects  specified  I — -Job  should  have  had 
a  knowledge  reaching  to  these,  to  warrant  him  to 
pronounce,  as  he  had  done,  on  the  measures  of 
Providence ! 

31,  Couldst  thou  have  bound  the  bands  of  the  Pleiades', 
Or  have  opened  ihe  chains  of  Orion  "7 

We  have  already  considered  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposition,  that  the  Pleiades  and 
Orion,  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  constellations 
of  the  starry  heavens,  are  intended  bj  the  terms  in 
the  original':  and  the  position  of  the  stars,  which 
form  respectively  these  two  constellations,  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  description  in  the  verso  now 
before  us.  The  Pleiades,  or  '  the  seven  stars,'  are 
conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  on  account  of  the  near 
position  of  several  stars  of  considerable  magnitude, 
so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  cluster,  to 
a  spectator  on  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constellation  named  amongst  us  '  Orion,'  is  a  com- 
bination of  stars,  not  more  remarkable  for  their 


*  mriyo,  per  metathesin  pro  nnyjO,  vincuU,  quibus  ligatur, 
ab  Tjp  ligavit.  Cum  serino  sit  de  Pleiadibus  &ensuH  Tinculo- 
rum  (juadrare  muUis  videtur,  quia  iis  jungitur  \erbum  Tpp,  et 
bodiernum  Grcenlandi  Pleiades  vocunt  Killuktursit,  h.  e.  Stellas 
colligatas.     Sim.  Lex. 

'*  niJfflO,  funes,  vincuia,  nam  a51w.«  n3D0  sunt  compedes, 
vel  a  trahendo,  vel  a  conlinendu.  V.  Alb.  Scuci..  ao  L.  0> 
Idkm. 
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superior  brilliancy,  than  for  the  diffuse  and  strag- 
gling order  of  their  arrangement  The  binding 
together  the  bands  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  opening 
or  loosening  the  chain  of  Orion,  beautifuUy  por- 
trays two  very  conspicuous  works  of  the  Creator, 
in  the  particular  disposal  of  whidi  Job  had  no  par- 
ticipation, nor  could  assign  a  reascm  for  the  duster- 
ing  of  the  stars  in  the  one  case,  or  for  the  wide  diffu- 
sion in  the  other. 

32.  Couldett  thou  have  led  forth  the  planets^  in  their  semsoo. 
Or  have  6xed  the  circling  pool  on  iu  frame  T 

*  The  planets  in  their  season*— or,  according  to 
some,  the  constellations  forming  '  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac/  The  meaning  of  the  term^  in  the 
original  cannot,  perhaps,  be  given  with  certainty ; 
but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  attention  is  now 
directed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens, 
we  shall  easily  admit  the  conjecture,  that  the  pla- 
nets are  designated.  In  such  a  delineation  it  is 
not  probable  that  these  heavenly  bodies  should  be 
passed  over.  The  bringing  them  forth  in  their 
season — *  each  in  his  season' — is  distinctively  cha- 
racteristic of  their  stated  evolutions  in  their  orbits 
among  the  fixed  stars. 

33.  Hast  thou  approved  the  ordinances^  of  the  heavens. 
Or  hast  thou  appointed  to  the  earth  its  law  ? 

■  mTO,  from  "nj,  to  be  separate,  or  to  be  eminent  above 

others:  or,  from  the  Arab ^^   -ru,    to  foretel,  prognosticate. 

^  omrit  from  nr,  misit,  collocavit,  v.  c.  rem  super  basi  posuit. 
Sim.  Lax. 

<  irr  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  signifies  '  to  know  with 
approbation/  and  hence  to  select,  appoint,  ordain. 
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Their  '  law,'  or  '  order  of  administration :' — and, 
from  what  follows,  it  appears,  that,  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  heavens  is  particularly  intended  the 
regulation  of  the  weather.  After  the  mention  of 
which,  we  shall  find  that  terrestrial  things  form  the 
theme  of  the  Divine  observations. 

34.  Couldst  tliou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds. 
And  abundance  of  walera  envelope'  thee? 

35.  Couldst  thou  send  forth  the  lightnings ;  and  they  go  ? 
And  will  they  say  to  thee,  We  are  here  ? 

3lj.  Who  fiupplielh  wisdom  to  the  darting  'flashes'',' 

And   who   giveth  discrimination   to  the   meteors   of 
'  heaven ' V 

37.  Who  sweepcth  away  the  clouds  "  at  his  decision, 
And  layeth  down'  the  bottles  of  heaven  ; 

38.  When  the  dust  condenses  into  columns '. 
And  the  clods  cohere  together  1 

■  Mr.  Good. 

"  rinD,  from  nno, '  to  dart,'  or '  ahoot,'  as  an  arrow  from  the 
bow, 

'  "  >ui?  ab  nsv,  matata  tertia  radicall  n  in  i  ut  a1il>i  et  cum 
jo<l  Parag,  Species  apparens  imago,  in  specie  phenomenon 
coelefte."     Sim,  Lex. 

^  Or,  with  Mr.  Good,  "  irratiiateth  the  heavens."  Or,  more 
plainly,  "  maketh  clear,  or  light,"  '  uncovereth,  or  layelh  bare.' 
But  1  prefer  the  primitive  sense  of  tso,  which  we  discover  in 
the  Arab,  ,*_**!.  "^SO  rasit,  event  domum,  pulverera,  &c. 

*  33lff  certainly  signifies  *  to  pour  forth'  like  j'^^—  in  its 
primary  sense  ;  but  I  follow  Jerome  and  Mr.  Good  in  adopting 
its  secondary  and  usual  Hebrew  sense, '  laying  Ihem  dovm,'  to 
tbat  they  are  no  longer  held  up  as  in  the  act  of  pouring  out 
their  contents.  '  Bottles  of  heaven,'  Mr.  Good  informs  us,  is  a 
common  Arabism  for  clouds. 

'  Or,  '  a  thick  mass,'  pmth  npif, '  condensed  into,'  a '  eondeo- 
sity.'    Compare  Pirkhvbst  on  pv,  and  verse  18th  of  the  las 
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The  power  and  Buperintendent  care  of  God  is 
nowhere  seen  more  plainly  than  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  Could  Job  participate  in  the  ordering 
of  these !  But  he  should  have  had  a  wisdom  equal 
to  this,  to  warrant  him  to  pronounce,  as  be  bad 
done,  upon  the  dealings  of  God  in  his  providence. 

The  same  wonderful  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things  is  lastly  pointed 
out,  in  the  formation  and  preservation,  and  in  the 
instincts  and  natural  history,  of  various  animals, 
witli  which,  and  with  their  habits.  Job  was  best 
acquainted.  And,  we  may  almost  say,  these  in« 
structions  of  God,  in  his  great  condescension,  have 
consecrated  the  study  of  natural  history,  to  the  illus- 
tration, as  well  of  his  good  and  ever-active  provi- 
dence,  as  also  of  his  manifold  wisdom  in  all  his  crea- 
tion. And  the  inference  everywhere  intended  to  be 
drawn,  from  every  instance  of  his  power  and  wisdom 
which  is  pointed  out,  is  evidently  this  : — Can  such  a 
Maker  and  Preserver  have  been  unmindful  of  man, 
as  a  creature  belonging  to  this  present  world,  that 
he  should  take  no  concern  in  the  management  and 
moral  government  of  tliat  creature  which  he  has 
'  made  wiser  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  V  Though, 
as  Job  knew,  man  was  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
and  a  covenant  of  eternal  life  had  been  granted  to 
some  chosen  out  of  the  guilty  race ;  yet,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  that  Providence,  which  was  so 
wonderfully  displayed  in  the  formation  and  preser« 
vation  of  the  meanest  animal  whidi  he  had  placed 
in  the  world ;  had  no  just  and  discriminatmg  plan 
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with  respect  to  raaokind:  considered  as  inhabitants 
of  this  same  world,  where  so  much  contrivance  and 
efficacious  influence  is  evinced  in  everything  else, 
and  that  for  temporal  ends.'  From  the  known  charac- 
ter of  God,  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  con- 
duct his  present  providential  dispensation  over  them, 
without  regard  to  judgment  and  justice?  Could  it  be 
supposed  that,  with  regard  both  to  the  wicked  and 
to  the  just,  he  should  order  the  events  which  befel 
them,  without  discrimination,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
chance :  content  to  let  the  wicked  pay  the  debt  of 
nature  and  die,  and  exercising  no  special  care  and 
loving  kindness  over  those  whom  he  had  quickened 
to  the  life  of  righteousness,  in  their  passage  through 
this  life :  so  that  only  in  a  future  state  would  the 
marks  of  his  favour  towards  them  be  discernible'.' 

These  had  been  evidently  the  views  of  God's 
present  government  of  the  earth,  in  which  Job  bad 
indulged  in  his  despair  and  unhumbled  pride,  when 
the  chastening  hand  of  the  heavenly  Father  was 
upon  him.  But  the  wisdom  and  design,  and  won- 
derful adaptation  of  means  to  a  determined  end,  in 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  inferioranimals, 
should  have  taught  him  to  conceive  juster  notions  of 
the  present  conduct  of  the  divine  government.  Job 
had  dared  to  say,  that  not  only  was  not  that  visita- 
tion, under  which  he  suffered,  a  just  and  equitable 
dispensation ;  but,  from  what  every  one  knew  and 
experienced  in  the  occurrence  of  events,  God  could 
not  intend  to  display  his  just  and  holy  character  in 
this  present  world,  in  which  so  much  was  wrong. 
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In  passing  such  a  judgment  upon  the  measures  of 
Providence,  so  abhorrent  to  the  diameter  of  God» 
Job  is  convicted  of  the  greatest  arrogancy.  He 
ought  first  to  have  possessed  a  wisdom  and  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things,  before  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  pro- 
nounce, on  any  one  measure  of  the  righteous 
Governor  of  the  workl,  that  it  was  done  by  arbi- 
trary will,  and  not  in  strictest  regard  to  judgment 
and  justice.  The  belief  of  a  future  state,  where  those 
who  had  received  the  grace  of  life  should  be  com- 
pensated  for  their  unjust  sufferings,  the  Almighty 
admits  not  as  an  n\xAogy  for  the  error  of  Job.  Nor 
was  it  enough  to  say,  the  wicked  will  perish  in 
death  when  their  day  is  come.  God  ill  brooks  it, 
that  his  just  and  wise  discrimination  in  the  order- 
ing of  all  events  in  this  lower  world,  upon  whidi  he 
has  evidently  bestowed  no  small  pains,  should  be 
called  in  question  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
short-sighted  mortals! 

Job  had  said,  the  wise  decisions  of  God  were  not 
seen  on  earth,  only  death  and  destruction  had  even 
heard  the  report  thereof.  But  his  divine  Instructor 
sends  him  to  the  works  of  his  hand  in  this  visible 
world,  to  form  juster  views  of  his  present  actings 
with  all  his  creatures. 

39.  Couldbt  thou  catch  the  prey  for  the  lioness. 
And  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  young  lions ; 

40.  When  they  lie  down  in  the  lairs, 

*  When'  they  couch  in  the  covert,  their  lurking-place  i 

41.  Who  prepareth  for  the  raven  his  provision. 
When  their  young  cry  unto  El, 

<  When'  they  wander  because  there  i»  no  food  t 
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The  manner  in  which  nature  has  provided  for  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  wild  animals,  and  the  instincts 
and  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed  to  pro- 
cure and  seize  their  prey,  is  pointed  out,  as  often 
exhibiting  a  wonderful  display  of  the  wisdom  of 
tlie  Creator,  and  of  the  care  which  he  takes  of  all 
his  creatures. 

diaji-xxxix,  Ver.  1.  Hast  thou  appointed  the  parturition 
of  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock  ? 
Wilt  thou  watch  the  breeding  of  the  antelopes  1 

2.  Wilt  thou  number  the  months  they  should  complete, 
And  appoint  the  season  of  their  bringing  forth  T 

The  allusion,  in  this  passage,  is  to  a  shepherd  or 
herdsman  in  the  management  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals :  he  calculates,  with  great  care,  the  times  of 
their  gestation,  and  chooses  wiili  precaution  the 
proper  seasons  for  their  bringing  forth  their  young ; 
and  without  this  regulation  and  attention,  they  could 
not  multiply  and  rear  their  progeny.  But  who  per- 
forms these  offices  for  the  mountain -goats,  and  for  the 
antelopes?  With  wliat  wonderful  care, notwithstand- 
ing, does  nature  provide  for  the  propagation  and 
increase  of  the  wildest  animals,  and  of  those  which 
might  appear  least  capable  of  finding  a  subsistence ! 

3.  Tliey  bend  themselves,  they  cast  forlh  llieJr  young, 
Tliey  are  delivered  from  their  pimgs. 

4.  Their  young  ones  are  fat*,  theygrowup  in  the  desert'', 
They  go  off,  and  return  not  to  them. 

*  Or,  arc  strong,  Sim.  Lex.  According  to  others,  *  break 
from  (hem.'  Perliaps,  "  roll  themselves  up  to  sleep."  Com- 
pare Arab.  J^.. 

"  "  They  contend  on  the  plain."  in  proprie  '  separatio'  in 
specie  ager,  deaertum^  13  ;  '  Bger,  campus  purus, patens.' 
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5.  Who  hath  tarned  the  onager  loose ; 

And  who  has  opened  the  bonds  of  the  wild  mm*i 

6.  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness. 
And  his  haunts  the  salt-waste. 

7.  He  derideth  the  tumult  of  the  throng  ^ 
He  heeds  not  the  noise  of  the  drirer. 

8.  He  roams  on  the  mountains  *  as*  his  pasture. 
And  searcheth  after  ever)*  green  *  shoot.* 

Who  turns  out  the  wild  ass  into  his  desert,  releas- 
ing him  from  his  halter  or  harness,  when  be  has 
done  his  work?  this  pertains  not  to  man;  God  has 
been  pleased  to  assign  him  for  other  purposes  than 
to  be  a  beast  of  labour  to  man.  Buflfon  has  noticed 
of  the  wild  ass  or  angra,  of  which  *  there  are  many 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Numidia/  that  •*  when 
they  see  a  man  they  give  a  loud  cry,  turn  them- 
selves about,  but  do  not  attempt  to  flee,  till  they 
find  he  comes  near  them.**  This  is,  perhaps,  what 
is  designated : — by  this  •  peculiar  noise,*  while  he 
remains  unintimidated,  this  animal  might  seem  to 
mock  or  laugh  at  the  throng  of  beasts  with  their 
drivers. 

9.  Will  the  rhinoceros  consent  to  serve  thee. 
Or  will  he  abide  by  thy  crib  ? 

*  I  understand  but  one  animal  to  be  meant,  ms,  or  '  wild  ass 
of  tlie  (lefert/  probably  received  the  name  of  •flnP,  from  the  loud 
noise  the  animals  are  accustomed  to  make.  Mr.  Good  thinks  two 
different  animals  are  intended,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  *  wild 
mule,'  or  *  jickta,'  the  *  Equus  Uemionus'  of  Pallas.  It  inhabits 
Arabia,  China,  Siberia,  and  Tartary,  in  grassy,  saline  places, 
or  salt  wastes,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

^  T\^^  *  confluxus,'  in  specie  hominum,  *■  a  concourse  of  men,' 
and  hence  a  *  town,*  or  *  city,'  from  the  conflux,  or  thronging 
of  people.  But  in  relation  to  the  wild  ass,  I  prefer  the  idea  of 
a  concourse,  or  *  throng'  of  men  and  beasts  of  burthen,  in  the 
travelling  companies  of  the  d^ert. 
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10.  CaDst  thou   tie  the  rhinoceros  by  his   cord   to  the 

furrow  ? 
Will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  T 

11.  Wilt  thou  venture  thyself  on  him,  since  great  is  his 

strength  7 
Or  wilt  thou  commit  to  him  '  the  fruits  of  thy  la- 
hour? 

12.  Wilt  thou  trust  him  to  bring  home  thy  grain, 
Or  to  collect  it  '  on"  thy  threshing-floor  ? 

"  Reem"'  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  rhinoceros. 
Various  and  contradictory  have  been  the  accounts 
of  both  the  ancients  and  moderns  respecting  the 
beast  with  one  horn,  called  the  unicorn,  which  is 
probably  no  other  than  the  young  rhinoceros.  The 
reem  is  reported  by  the  Arabs  to  have  but  one 
horn  till  a  certain  age,  when  a  second  appears,  and 
some  affirm  that  a  third  appears  when  the  animal 
grows  old.  The  horn  of  the  reem  is  remarkable  for 
its  hardness,  and  called  figuratively  by  the  Arabs, 
the  '  horn  of  horns'','  "The  rhinoceros,  without 
being  voracious  or  carnivorous,  or  even  very  wild, 
is,  nevertheless,  untameable.  He  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  hog,  blunt  and  gnmting,  witliout  inttllect,  with- 
out sentiment,  and  without  traclableness^■■ 

13.  '  Is'  the  flapped  wing  of  the  ostriches  '  from  thee*,' 
Or  the  ewollen  pinion  and  the  plume? 


*  Jackson's  History  of  Marocca,pnge  IS. 

«  Buffon. 

■i  '  D'U^,  strulhiones  a  stridore  (jji)  alarum,  quibus  inter  cur- 
rendum  tanquam  velia  utunlur.  ahs  propric  idem,  euro  Graeco 
a0aeatf(iv,  vihraiiteDi  motum  edere,  inquieta  jac  tat  lone  agitari,' 
nionet  Schultens.     Sim.  Lkx. 

I  follow  Scbultens  in  supposing  riTDn  in  tliis  place  to  be  an 
adjective,  agreeing  with  mSK. 

Perhaps 
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14.  She,  indeed,  leaveth  her  eggs  on  the  earth. 
And  leU  them  grow  wmrm  in  the  sand  ; 

15.  And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them. 

And  that  the  beast  of  the  field  may  trample    upon 
them. 

16.  She  18  cruel  to  her  young,  for  those  that  are  not  hers. 
Her  labour  is  in  vain,  without  solicitude ; 

17.  For  Eloah  hath  made  her  weak  in  wisdom. 
And  hath  not  portioned  her  with  intellect. 

18.  But  when,  erecting  herself,  she  urgeth  her  flight  % 
She  laugheth  at  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

The  intere8tin<;  account  of  the  ostrich*  given  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  bis  history  of  Marocca,  mudi  illus- 
trates the  passage  before  us.  **  Knnaam  is  the 
name  given  by  the  western  Arabs  to  the  ostridi ; 
it  is  found  on  the  confines  of  Sahara,  in  every  part 
from  Wedinoon,  on  the  western  coast,  as  far  as 
Senaar;  those  which  arc  taken  about  Wedinoon 
and  Cape  Bojador  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
have  the  finest  plumage ;  the  feathers  of  the  male 
bird  are  the  best,  being  thicker  and  more  tuded 
than  those  of  the  female ;  the  black  feathers  are 
taken  from  the  tail ;  the  fine  long  white  plumes, 
used  by  our  females  of  fashion,  are  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  wings;  the  smaller  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  also  sometimes  black.  I  have  seen 
ostriches,  from  Cape  Bojador,  eight  feet  high  from 
the  foot  to  the  beak,  when  the  head  was   erect. 

Perhaps,  we  should  render  thus, 

*  Hast  thou  given'  to  the  ostriches  the  flapped  wing. 
Or  the  swollen  pinion,  and  the  plume. 

*  mD,  ab  Arab.  ^Sj^  mo  ad  currendum  impoUt. 
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which  is  the  natural  posture.  The  ostrich  appears 
to  be  a  stupid  bird,  and  indifferent  to  everything  ; 
taking  no  notice  of  persons,  except  they  have  metal 
buttons  on  their  clothes,  at  which  they  will  eagerly 
snap.  The  ostrich  forms  the  intermediate  grada- 
tion between  the  bird  and  the  beast,  for  it  neither 
simply  flies,  nor  runs,  but  rather  does  both,  never 
rising,  however,  from  the  ground,  but  is  assisted 
considerably  by  its  wings,  in  its  progress  through 
the  desert,  running  over  many  hundred  miles  in  a 
short  time."  "  The  ostrich  lays  many  eggs,  of  the 
size  of  an  African  citron,  or  a  six-and-thirty  pound 
shot,  white,  and  of  an  oval  form,  weighing  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  ;  after  laying  these  eggs,  the 
bird  goes  away,  forgetting  or  forsaking  them  ;  and 
if  some  other  ostrich  discovers  them,  she  hatches 
them,  as  if  they  were  her  own,  forgetting,  probably, 
whether  they  are  or  not,  so  deficient  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  bird.  In  addition  to  their  usual  food, 
they  swallow  stones,  sand,  gravel,  and  metals  ;  it  is 
not  ascertained  whether  they  drink  or  not.  Among 
the  various  animals  which  the  Arabs  hunt  for  sport 
or  profit,  that  which  most  fully  rewards  their  exer- 
tions is  the  ostrich.  A  party  of  about  twenty  * 
Arabs,  mounted  on  the  desert  horses" — "  set  out 
together,  riding  gently  against  the  wind,  one  after 
another,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
asunder ;  Ihey  walk,  on  tracing  the  foot-marks,  till 
they  discover  tliose  of  the  oslrich,  which  they 
follow ;  when  they  come  in  sight  of  their  game 
they  rush  forward  at  full  speed,  always  keeping  the 
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same  distanoe  as  at  tirsi ;  the  bird,  finding  her 
wings  an  impediment  to  her  progress  against  the 
wind,  turns  toirards  the  horsemen,  and  after  escap- 
ing the  first  and  second,  is,  perhaps,  dioC  <^ 
brought  down  by  the  third  or  fourth,  or  some 
of  those  that  fdlow ;  they  are,  however,  often  a 
whole  day  in  the  chase  before  they  secure  their 
bird.  Were  it  not  for  this  stratagem,  aided  by 
the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  it :  thus  we  see  that  Providence,  whenever 
it  gives  an  extraordinary  quality  to  an  animal, 
gives  also  another  to  neutralize  that  quality,  and 
therefore  to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  man.*' 


19.  Couldit  thou  have  given  the  high  mettle*  to  the  hoi 
Couldst  thoa  have  clothed  hit  neck  with  trembling^f 

20.  Couldtt  thou  have  made  it  to  shake ^  like  a  furnace', 
*  With*  the  terrible  snorting*  of  his  nostrils  T 

*  Or,  *  might,*  or  '  manly  strength/  or  *  greatness.* 
^  Interpreters  are  divided  respecting  the  rendering  of  the 
word  nojn.  Si>me,  with  our  public  translation,  render  •  thnn* 
der,'  and  tha  sublimity  of  the  figure  has  l>een  admired. — 
Thunder  being  of  course  to  be  understood,  of  that  tremulous 
sound  and  motion  %vhich  agitate?,  and  seems  to  convulse  the 
neck  of  a  high-spirited  horse.  Others,  as  Boetinus,  Bochart, 
and  Parkhurst,  8uppos>e  it  to  be  a  term  for  the  mane  of  the 
horse,  and  would  render,  *  trembling,'  or  *  shaking  mane.* 
Others  a^ain,  amonp:  whom  are  Schultens,  apply  it  literally, 
without  the  hyperbolical  metaphor  of  thunder,  to  the  agitation 
of  the  neck.  This  i^  favoured  by  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic 
^A     ojn.     *  Infremuit  naso  comir.oto.*     We  may  also  compare 

the  Syriac  ^^ry  Dr\  '  strepuit/  *  iratus  est,'  and  |  V^NOy^ 
HCXm,  *  murmur/  *  querela.*     Mem  quod  Chaldee,  ircjriv- 

^  W^,  as  Parkhurst  obser^'e8,  denotes  ^  quick  and  Alternate 
motion/  and  in  Uiphil,  '  to  cause  to  move  nimbly.'   .  JLsm 
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21.  *  His  hoofs'  dig 'into  the  deep  soil>  and  he  exultelh  in 

his  strength ; 
He  goeth  forth  to  meet  the  armed  host : 

22.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  daunted. 

Nor  turneth  he  back  from  the  &ce  of  the  sword. 

23.  Against  him  rattleth  the  quiver. 
The  glittering  spear,  and  the  lance  >. 

\ffin,  *  quassatus  agitatus  fuit  vehemente.'  It  is  applied  to  the 
'  shaking  of  an  earthquake,'  to  the  '  brandishing  of  a  spear,' 
to  the  *  tumultuary  invasion  of  an  enemy,'  to  the  *  rattling  and 
rushing  of  wheels.*  In  this  place^  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
ternal convulsions  and  agitation  of  a  furnace-chimney  belching 
forth  at  length  its  pent-up  vapours  in  flames  and  volumes  of 
smoke. 

^  nsnfit,  a  hole^  or  opening,  is  used  in  Rosea  xiii.  3,  of  the 
chimney  or  funnel  of  a  furnace,  emitting  smoke.  It  is  also 
used,  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  2,  of  the  apertures  of  the  heavens. 

«  Tin  "  ex  mente."     J.  D.  Michaelis  ad  rad.  tti  pcrtinet  et 

*  fragorem,'  significat.     The  Arabic  j^,  in  est  proprie  *  fregit, 

rupit  quoque  sonum  graviorem    vel   vocem  edidit.     De  sono 

graviori  maris  in  litore  frequentatur.    Unde  j^liX^  Ttcn,  tonitru* 

We  have  nearly  a  similar  metaphor  in  the  description  of 
another  animal  in  the  next  chapter ;  **  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth 
smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot,  or  caldron."  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  horse  by  the  Arabian  poet  Amriolkais,  there  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  :  "  in  his  weakest  state  he  seems  to  boil 
as  he  runs  ;  and  the  sound  which  he  makes  in  his  rage,  is  like 
that  of  a  bubbling  caldron."  That  of  Virgil  has  often  been 
compared — 

•— —  micat  auribus  et  t remit  artus, 
Collectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem. 

'  nspp  *  fodiunt'  scil.  equi  vel  ungulae  equi,  unde  /^ibj  TSKH 
absolute  pro  ungula  equina.     Simon. 

caritque 

Tellurem,  et  solido  graviter  sonat  ungula  cornu. 

f  Or  shield.    Lancece.    Sguultrns. 

2  1  8 
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24.  Uneasy  and  restive*,  he  swallows  the  gproand  ; 

And  will  not  stand,  because  of  the  sound  of    the 
trumpet. 

25.  To  the  trumpets  he  neigheth% 
And  snufieth  the  battle  from  afisr  : 

The  noise*  of  the  chiefs',  and  the  shoating  ! 

26.  Is  it  from  thy  discernment  the  falcon*  taketh  flight. 
And  spreadeth  her  wings  towards  the  south? 

27.  Or,  at  thy  direction,  that  the  eagle 'soars. 
And  that  she  fixes  her  nest  on  high  ? 

Or,  '^  with  trembling  and  shaking  he  would  swallow 

the  ground, 
And  cannot  be  made  to  stand,  at  the  sound  of  the 

trumpet. 

'  U^  cm.  Parkhufflt  observes,  that  this  text  shews  the  dis* 
tinction  between  these  ivm  words.  The  former  denotes  strictly 
*  a  vibratory,  or  bounding  motion  in  a  place,'  the  latter,  *  a  shift- 
ing from  it.'  How  uearly  again  has  Virgil,  observing  nature, 
caught  the  same  idea : 

turn,  si  qua  sonum  procul  anna  ded^re 

Stare  loco  nescit. 

f remit  a*quore  toto 

Insultans  sonipes,  et  pressis  pugnat  habenis. 
Hue  obversus  ct  hue. 
^  n3  has  sometimes   tbe  same  force  as  *a,  and  sometimes 
retains  its  meaning  of  plenty,  sufficiency.     Perhaps,  we  might 
render,  **  to  the  continued  blast  of  the  trumpets."     ran  ■««,  to 
be  literal,  certainly  requireth  a  different  rendering  from  *  he 
neigheth.'     But  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  *he  saithah!' 
or,  *'  he  exciaimeth  ah  !'  though  more  verbally  exact,  is  on  the 
whole  to  be  preferred.     Perhaps, '  he  exaltcth  his  neigh.* 
^  Din.     See  note,  page  4S2. 
'  Or,  *  combatants,'  from  the  Arabic  \j^  rxr,  contendit  cum 

aliquo,  rixatus  est. 

*  pj  accipiter.  Schultkns.  A  generic  term  for  the  falcon 
tribe.     Good. 

'  icn,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  eagle,  but  Mr.  Jackson 
observes,  **  the  generical  name  of  the  eagle  is  el  besz."    ^*  The 
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28.  In  the  rock  she  dwelleth,  and  lakelh  her  rest, 

On  the  peak  of  the  rock  and  on  the  mountain- top. 

29.  Hence  she  eupieth  her  prey, 
Afar  off  her  eyes  behold  it. 

30.  Her  young  ones  suck  up  the  blood. 
And  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she. 

The  intent  of  all  these  beautiful  references  to 
the  works  of  nature,  is  to  teach  us,  from  the  wis- 
dom, skill,  and  curious  designs  discoverable  in  the 
formation  and  in  the  instincts  of  various  birds  and 
beasts,  to  impress  ourselves  with  a  worthy  notion 
of  the  '  riches  of  the  wisdom'  of  Him  that  made 
and  sustaineth  all  things.  These  impressions  we 
are  to  carry  with  us,  when  we  consider  the  deal- 
ings of  God  in  the  way  of  providence,  and  in 
his  ordering  of  all  events,  as  the  great  Governor 
of  the  universe.  Can  we  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  here,  or  without  the  design  of  the 
most  consummate  wisdom,  when  he  has  put  forth 
so  much  of  his  skill  and  contrivance  in  the  forma- 
tion and  ordering  of  these  inferior  animals  ?  May  he 
not  be  trusted  to  do  all  things  well,  concerning  the 
destiny  of  man,  the  greatest  of  his  works  ?  In  this 
higher  economy,  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  less 
wisdom  and  design  to  be  manifested,  than  in  this, 
which  displays  itself  so  visibly  in  these  inferior 
works  of  his  hand  ?  Thus  would  our  blessed  Lord 
increase  the  confidence  of  his  disciples  in  his  provi- 
dential care  of  them,  by  observing,  *  arc  not  two 

bird  tliey  call  the  nesser,  is  tlie  TuUure."  This  he  describes 
as  the  largL'st  bird  in  Africa,  txccptiiig  the  eagle.  "  They  build 
their  nests  on  lofty  precipices,  high  rocks,  and  dreary  parts  of 

the  mountains." 
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sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  aiid  not  one  of  them 
falli»th  to  the  ground  without  your  Father  V  •  Fear 
not,'  *  are  ye  not  mucli  better  than  they  ?— of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows  T 

It  was  the  want  of  such  due  impressions  oon- 
coming  the  designing  wisdom  of  God.  ever  present, 
and  ever  operating  in  all  tilings,  that  had  led  Job 
to  think  and  speak  unworthily  of  that  dispensation 
of  Providence  under  which  he  now  lived,  as  being 
altogether  arbitrary,  discovering  no  design  and 
discriminating  wisdom,  nor  manifesting  the  righ- 
teous Governor  of  all  things.  His  despairing  mind 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Lord  had  forsaken  the 
earth ;  and  sucli  confusion  and  misrule  permitted, 
that  the  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  goodness  of 
God.  could  only  be  manifested  in  what  was  here- 
after to  take  place  in  a  future  state.  Therefore  had 
Job  despaired  of  life,  and  longed  for  death. 

And  we  remember  what  it  was  that  led  Job  into 
tliis  unhappy  state  of  mind.  On  account  of  his  moral 
and  religious  attainments,  he  had  been  so  lifted  up 
with  pride,  that  when  it  pleased  God.  in  his  secret 
wisdom,  to  suffer  him  to  be  afflicted,  he  dared  to 
say.  he  did  not  deserve  it :  and,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  possibility  of  that,  with  the  notions  which 
he  held,  in  common  with  his  friends,  respecting  the 
providence  of  God — as  certainly  willing  and  accom- 
plishing all  things  which  come  to  pass,  he  was 
led  to  express  those  unworthy  notions  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  of  things,  which  we  have  seen 
exposed ;  first  by  his  messenger  Elihu,  and  now  by 
Jehovah  himself. 
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Iti  proceeding  to  the  part  of  the  book  of  Job 
which  follows,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Heath  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  I  have  transposed  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fortieth  chapter,  to 
follow  the  sixth  verse  of  the  forty-first  chapter ;  and, 
to  my  mind,  this  arrangement  speaks  for  itself,  and 
must  have  been  the  order  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts. By  this  arrangement,  the  description  of 
the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  follows  immediately 
after  that  of  the  other  animals,  and  is  not  brought  in 
as  a  very  extraordinary  appendix,  after  the  convic- 
tion and  submission  of  Job  has  been  recorded. 

What  these  animals  are,  whose  description  closes 
the  reference  to  the  works  of  nature,  for  a  visible 
evidence  of  the  great  designing  wisdom,  employed 
by  the  Creator  about  the  things  of  this  present 
world,  my  readers  will  know,  has  occasioned  much 
dispute.  With  respect  to  the  Leviathan,  however, 
all  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  can  apply 
only  to  the  crocodile ;  and  probably  it  was 
nothing  but  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  book  of  Job,  or  of  the  natural  history  of 
this  stupendous  animal,  which  led  former  commen- 
tators to  imagine  the  description  applicable  to  any 
other'. 

But  the  Behemoth  '  still  tries  the  ingenuity  of 

•  "  Almost  all  ihe  oldest  commentators,  I  believe  I  may  ««y, 
u  neon ditioij ally,  aU  of  them,  concurred  in  regarding  the  wlutle  as 
the  animal"  inti/ndeil  by  Leviathan.  "  Beia  and  Diodati  were 
among  the  first  to  intei-pret  it  '  the  crocodile  ;'  and  Bochart  has 
since  supported  this  last  rendering  with  a  train  of  argument 
which  has  nearly  overwhelmed  all  opposition,  and  has  brought 
almost  every  commentator  over  to  his  opinion."    Mr.Goon. 
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the  critics  ;*  and,  not  finding  him  on  the  present 
earth,  some  have  lately  sought  for  him  in  the  orga- 
nic remains  of  a  former  world,  and  have  searched, 
I  believe,  there,  among  all  the  extraneous  fossils,  to 
no  purpose.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  if  the  following 
suggestions  are  correct,  how  slight  a  mistake  has 
led  to  all  these  vain  researches  of  the  learned ! 

Behemoth,  or  Bemut  *,  as  a  noun  with  a  plural 
termination,  is  apphcd  to  beasts  in  general,  both 
domestic  and  wild.  In  the  seventy-third  Psalm, 
as  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  must,  however,  be 
understood  in  the  singular  number — **  I  was  as  it 
were  a  beast  before  thee  ;** — and  like  the  *  Oi}^ mv*  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  '  Bellua*  of  the  Latins,  it  is 
applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  any  paracularly 
enormous  animal.  These  nations  were  accustomed 
thus  to  distinguish  the  elephant ;  and  some  writers 
have  explained  the  BehenK>th  of  Job  of  this  animal ; 
and  the  elephant  is,  no  doubt,  an  animal  of  meet 
reference,  had  Job  been  acquainted  with  it,  to  illus- 
trate, in  its  formation  and  endowments,  the  superior 
power  and  wisdom  of  that  Bcmg  to  whose  provi- 
dence the  chiklren  of  men  are  required  to  conunit 
themselves.  But  it  could  not  escape  notice,  that  the 
description  of  the  Behemoth  altogether  disagrees 
with  that  of  the  elephant.  The  former  is  plainly  an 
aquatic  animal.  The  account  of  the  tail  is  totally 
incongruous;  the  trunk  or  proboscis  of  the  elephant 
could  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  a  description  of 
that  animal. 

'  nrcna. 
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In  consequence  of  his  amphibious  character,  the 
hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  has  been  suggested, 
by  the  greater  number  of  expositors,  as  being  '  the 
beast'  intended:  but  here,  again,  "the  tail  like  a 
cedar'  is  so  absolutely  irreconcileablc  to  the  true 
delineation  of  the  hippopotamus,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  rest  satisBed  with  this  interpretation.  Mr. 
Good,  with  some  others,  are  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  Behemoth  is  at  present  a  genus  altogether 
extinct,  like  the  mastodon,  or  mammoth,  and  at 
least  two  other  enormous  genera,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  class.  But  even  supposing  these  won- 
derful discoveries  not  to  be  the  remains  of  a  former 
world,  remoter  still  than  the  days  of  Job — from  all 
the  specimens  that  have  been  examined,  we  seem 
warranted  to  conclude,  that  the  proportionate  extreme 
smallness  of  the  tail  in  all  these  animals,  is  sufli- 
cient  to  refute  the  claim  of  any  of  them  to  be  the 
behemoth  of  Job'.  The  search  after  this  animal 
must,  therefore,  be  given  up. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  the 
whole  description  of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  is 
concerning  one  and  the  same  animal,  which,  when 
first  mentioned,  is  called  'the  beast,'  byway  of 
eminence,  and  then  leviathan,  as  its  proper  deno- 
mination. As  Mihon  speaks — supposing,  however, 
leviathan  to  be  the  whale  : — 

•  Of  a  rnammoth,  the  skeleton  of  which  wrs  tneasuretl  by  Mr. 
Peal  in  ISOl.  il  is  remarVed,  that  "  though  its  length,  mea^iurcd 
from  the  chin  to  the  rump,  was  fifteen  fvet,  a  straight  line,  from 
the  point  of  the  tusk  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  was  no  more  than 
seventeen  feet  in  all." 
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that  tea  beast, 


Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Creatvd  hiigci^t  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

But  all,  as  was  observed,  are  now  satisfied  that 
leviathan  is  not  the  whale,  but  the  crocodile.  With 
the  whale  it  is  far  from  probable  that  Job  was 
acquainted.  But  a  country  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  residence  of  Job  has  in  all  ages  been 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  crocodile,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  tremendous  monsters  of  the 
creation — an  animal  still  formidable  to  man,  not- 
withstanding the  improvement  of  those  weapons  of 
defence  and  destruction  which  extend  his  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  of  the  flood,  and 
which,  in  those  ages,  it  is  not  improbable,  attained 
to  a  larger  bulk  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  all  that  is  said  of 
behemoth,  and  leviathan  applies  to  one  animal,  and 
that  this  animal  is  the  crocodile,  arises  from  the 
agreement  of  the  entire  description  with  the  forma- 
tion and  habits  of  this  monstrous  reptile,  and  with 
no  animal  besides.  But  it  is  also  observed  of  behe- 
moth, chap.  xl.  19,  *'  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of 
God;'  and  again,  of  Leviathan,  chap.  xli.  24, 
"  There  is  not  on  earth  his  equal :"  which,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  cannot  be  predicated  of  two  diffe- 
rent animals  ;  and  I  conceive  the  style  of  the  origi- 
nal, where  the  second  appellation  is  introduced, 
ver  2Uh,  has  all  the  air  of  continuing  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  same  animal. 

15.  See,  now,  the  Beast  which  I  have  created! 
Will  he  eat  grass  with  thee,  like  the  herd? 
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'  The  lion  eating  straw  like  the  ox'  designates, 
in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  savage  animal  laying 
aside  his  ferocity,  and  adopting  the  harmless  man- 
ners of  the  patient  ox.  Canst  tlion  induce  '  the 
beast'  to  forego  his  destructive  habits,  and  come 
and  feed  at  thy  stall  I  The  crocodile,  it  is  well 
known,  will  not  be  content  without  his  prey.  Tlie 
largest  animals,  and  sometimes  man  himself,  sup- 
ply his  bloody  meal, 

16.  See,  now,  his  strength  in  his  loins, 
And  his  force  in  the  sinews  of  his  body*. 

17.  He  moves  his  tail  like  a  very  cedar. 

The  tendons  of  liis  haunches  are  wreathed  tt^ether. 

18.  His  bones  are  strong  as  brass, 
His  great  bones  like  bars  of  iron, 

— The  tendons  of  his  haunches  are  wreathed  toge- 
ther, or  '  brace  his  cedar-like  tail,  so  as  to  hold  it 
firm  like  the  swinging  branch  of  a  vine.'  Perhaps 
to  no  other  animal  will  this  part  of  the  description 
agree,  except  to  the  crocodile.  "  The  strength  of 
every  part  of  the  crocodile,"  says  Buffon,  "  is  very 
great;  and  its  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  irre- 
sistible. Most  naturalists  have  remarked,  from 
the  shortness  of  its  legs,  the  amazing  strength  of 
the  tortoise ;  but  what  is  the  strength  of  such  an 
animal,  compared  with  that  of  the  crocodile,  whoso 
size  is  so  superior" — "  extending  to  thirty  and 
even  forty  feet.      Its  principal  instrument  of  de- 


'  Or,  accoriiinf;  to  some,  in  the  navel,  or  ivaist  of  his  body. 
D'T-K?  oceultae  veniris  jjartse.  Aliis, '  nervi,'  a  firmitate.  Siu, 
Lbx.    Middle  parts.    See  Good. 
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structioD  is  the  tail :  with  a  single  blow  of  this  it 
has  often  overturned  a  canoe»  and  seized  upon  the 
poor  savage  its  conductor  :**  '*  there  are  sixty-two 
joints  in  the  back-bone,  which,  though  very  closely 
united,  have  sufficient  play  to  enable  the  animal  to 
brad  like  a  bow  to  the  right  and  left'*  The  tail 
of  the  crocodile,  measured  from  his  haundies,  is 
fiill  half  the  length  of  his  whole  body,  and  in  no 
other  animal  whatever,  of  any  very  considerable 
size,  is  this  part  so  conspicuous,  or  so  meet  to  be 
compared  to  the  trunk  of  a  cedar-tree. 

19.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  El ; 

He  that  made  him  has  confined  his  ravage   : 

20.  For  did  the  mountains  produce  his  food. 
Every  beast  of  the  field  would  be  scorned  there. 

21.  Beneath  the  lotuses^  he  lies. 

In  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  the  fens : 

22.  The  lotuses  conceal  him  in  their  shade, 
The  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

23.  Lo,  should  a  river  rush^  against  him,  he  would  not 

hasten ; 
He  were  confidenfthough  Jordan  burst  forth  in  his  face. 

24.  On  his  eyes  would  he  receive  it. 

With  ^his*  snout  would  he  cut   through  the  dashing 
waters*. 

'  Mr.  Good  renders,  **  Let  him  but  commission  him,  he  is  in- 
stant on  his  ravage." 

^  bw,  from  y?v,  to  cast  a  shade.  Schultens  thinks  the  lotus 
silvestriv  to  be  intended.  Others  render  generally,  '  s^hady 
trees.'  Some  aquatic  plant,  or  trees  growing  by  the  water* 
side,  is  clearly  intended. 

«  PTU,  *  enimpere,'  **  adhibitur  de  cruptione  violenta  aquanim, 
Arabic  ^^,  mu." 

<  In  this  translation,  o^vpTQ  is  derived  from  rpo,  iUisitfpiil- 
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No  animal  would  be  able  to  combat  with  the 
crocodile,  and  few  be  safe  from  liis  attacks,  had 
not  his  Maker,  when  he  endowed  him  with  such 
great  strength,  '  limited,'  or  '  drawn  into  a  narrow 
compass,'  the  desolation  which  he  is  capable  of 
making,  by  giving  him  habits  that  confine  him  to 
the  rivers  and  their  neighbourhood. 

"  The  crocodile,"  says  BufFon,  "  though  not  so 
powerful  as  in  the  waters,  is  yet  very  terrible  even 
upon  land.  It  seldom,  except  when  pressed  with 
hunger,  or  with  a  view  of  dei>ositing  its  eggs, 
leaves  the  water.  Its  usual  method  is  to  float 
along  upon  the  surface,  and  seize  whatever  animal 
comes  within  its  reach ;  but  when  this  method  fails 
it  then  goes  closer  to  tlie  bank.  Disappointed  of 
its  fishy  prey,  it  then  waits,  covered  up  among  llie 
sedges,  in  patient  expectation  of  some  land  animal 
that  comes  to  drink — the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  or 
man  himself." — "  Nothing  is  seen  of  the  insidious 
destroyer,  as  the  animal  approaches,  nor  is  its 
retreat  discovered  till  it  is  too  late  for  safety.  It 
seizes  its  victim  with  a  spring,  and  goes  at  a  bound 
much  faster  than  so  unwieldy  an  animal  could  be 
thought  capable  of;  then,  having  secured  the  crea- 
ture with  both  teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the 
water,  and  instantly  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
in  this  manner  quickly  drowns  it" — *'  In  tliis  man- 
ner the  crocodile  seizes  and  destroys  all  animals, 
and  is  dreaded  by  all." 


B   U-JJ, 


*.|  pulsavit.     If  with  Mr.  Gooil  i 


derive  the  word  from  niffp,  we  may  reniler, 

•  With  ita  scales  the  nose  penetreteth  ihro 
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It  should  seem  that,  in  those  very  ancient  times, 
the  Jordan — then,  perhaps,  a  much  larger  river— 
as  well  as  the  Nile,  was  occupied  by  these  animals. 
Here,  perhaps.  Job  had  seen  them. 

Chap.  zli.  Ver.  1.  Cantt  thoa  draw  alcmg  Leviathan*  with 
a  hook? 
Or  with  a  cord  canst  thou  tie  his  toDgue  ^  ? 

2.  Canst  thou  place  a  rope'  on  his  snout? 
Or  pass  a  ring  through  his  jaws*? 

3.  Will  he  make  much  entreaty  to  thee 
Or  will  he  fawn  upon  thee'? 

4.  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee? 

Wilt  thou  take  him  for  thy  perpetual  servant? 

Will  he  be  at  peace  with  thee  ?  strike  a  league  of 
amity  with  thee? — will  he,  as  some  other  wild 
animals  may  be  made  to  do,  lay  aside  his  hostility, 
and,  renouncing  his  natural  freedom,  become  do- 
mesticated in  your  service? 

6.  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  like  a  bird? 
And  tie  him  for  thy  girls  i 

Both  the  etymolog^y  of  the  name  Leviathan,  and  to  what 
language  it  belongs,  are  unknown.    SeeSmoNis. 

k  Mr.  Good  translates,  *♦  canst  thou  drag  forth  Leviathan  ? 
With  hook  and  line  canftt  thou  delve  into  his  tongue?" 
Giving  the  idea  of  angling.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  allusion  is,  to  the  leading  him  like  a  domestic 
animal,  with  the  rude  bridles  of  the  ancients.  jTprrv,  •  de- 
merger, immerges,*  h1.  *  litjalns^*  ex  significatione  radicis.  Arab.^ 
Sim.  Lex. 

«  A  reed,  or  a  rope  made  of  reeds.     See  Parkhurst  on  D3. 

d  «  Penetrate  through  his  cheeks  with  a  ring,'  mr%  or  nf% 
either  a  hooked  thorn,  or,  as  Parkhurst  explains  it,  *  a  clenched 
ring*  of  iron  passed  through  the  nose  of  a  beast,  in  order  the 
oetter  to  manage  him  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  it ;  as  is 
usual  in  the  East  with  regard  to  camels  and  buffaloes. 

*  Literally,  *  will  he  speak  to  thee  softly/  or,  *  say  toft  things?' 


1.1.) 
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(3.  Will  associitted  companions  rush  uponliJin*? 
Will  they  divide  him  among  the  merchants? 

7.  Will  thou  fill  his  sltin  with  sharp  darts? 
Or  his  head  wilh  ihe  spears  of  the  fisher? 

8.  Compare  thy  hand  with  him'' : 
Remember  the  contest,  proceed  not. 

9.  Lo!  his  hope  hath  failed  him, 
Even  at  his  appearance  he  ia  cast  down  1 

10.  None  is  so  daring  as  to  rouse  him  up: 
And  who  is  he  that  will  stand  up  against,  me  7 

11.  Who  has  first  given  to  me  that  1  should  recompense 

again  7 
Whatever  is  under  the  whole  heaven,  it  is  mine. 

If  none  could  enter  into  an  equal  contest  with  one 
of  his  creatures,  who  could  dare  to  oppose  himself  lo 
his  Maker '.' — and  the  divine  Instructor  would  have 
Job  apply  that  thought  generally,  to  every  kind  of  con- 
teat  between  God  and  his  creature ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  Job  had  entered  into  respecting  his  innocence,  and 
his  undeserved  sufferings.  Never  could  God  have 
anything  lo  rectify  in  his  dealings  wilh  his  crea- 
tures. Never,  in  a  contest  of  right  and  equity,  can 
he  be  in  the  situation  of  a  debtor,  or  of  one  th:it 
has  received  anything  from  his  creature,  that  he 
should  repay  it.  The  tacit  argument  is, — whatever 
greatness  of  power  and  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the 
visible  creation,  the  same  greatness  goes  through- 
out all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  will  be  displayed 


L 


'  Or,  prepare  him  for  a  feast,  or  perhaps,  '  surround  him :' 
will  iliey,  for  profit,  liunl  liim  as  they  do  other  wilil  beasts,  in 
order  lu  fell  some  parts  of  him  to  the  traders  ? 

"  ■  Make  ready  thy  hand  against  him,"     Mr.  Goon. 
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in  all  his  dcBlingg  with  hit^crMUimft 
woiidt  as  Witt  as  in  th»  woild  «D  MMi^ai    - 

It  should  seem,  iodeed^-Zroiai' the  ^iboounlB  of 
some  travellers,  that  thaceoeedihi  is  nqpsio 
tion  to  the  imnark  of  the  apostfa  JTanfiiMi  itiy^ 
kind  of  beast,  and  of  birds,  aod^rf*  serpdUs;  hvlof 
things  in  the  sea,  is  taoMd,  and  has-beemjlmnaed  by 
mankiiid/*  and  many  iDgeakms-mel 
since  been  devised  to  insnarei  qnd  capture 
destructive  anifltial ;  but  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that, 
in  these  early  ages,  no  such  thought  hadL  ever 
entered  into  the  human  breast ;  and  that  leviathan 
was  beheld  by  the  first  generations  of  mankind,  as 
a  monster  invineiUe  aad  uncoDtrottaUe^oiliBliile 
mention  again,  that  as,  on  die  one  hand,  the  pasrers 
of  man  to  '  subdue  the  earth'  have  been  cootiiiQally 
improved,  so,  on  the  other  head,  it  is  by  no  .osaaflB 
improbable  that  this  reptile  attains  not  now  that 
monstrous  giowth  which  it  was  often  known  to 
arrive  at  in  former  ages. 

12.  I  am  not  silent'  *  in*  his  limbs, 

Asd* in*  the  ordering  of  his  strengths  and  th9:i4ap:. 
tation  of  his  structure'. 

I  am  not  silent,  but  maiuiest  my  wisdom  and 
power  in  the  formation  of  this  creature ;  Vhis  limbs,' 

*  Mr.  Good  translates  these  lines,  **  I  cannot  he  confounded 
at  Ills  limbs  and  violence.  The  strength  and  structure  of  his 
frame." 

**  *  In  the  order  or  succession  of  his  strengths,  strong  places, 
or  joints.' 

^  **  |Ti,  per '  opportonitatem,'  a  rad.  Arab.  ^Jj^  (sn, '  oj^kv* 
tunus  fuit  :*  ezpUcat.    Sobvltsks. 
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'  or  branching  tendons,'  the  succession  of  his  joints, 
and  fitting  together  of  all  his  parts,  speak  for  his 
Maker.  Would  Job  question  the  dispensations  of 
such  a  Being,  the  most  minute  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  greatest!  Look  at  the  structure  of  this  single 
animal!  Is  not  here  design  and  contrivance?  Is 
not  the  framer  of  this  animal  able  to  conduct  the 
machine  of  Providence ;  or.  rather,  is  he  not  likely 
to  be  conducting  it  in  all  its  parts  with  nice  and 
just  arrangement? — Is  he  not,  then,  acting  right 
with  thee,  O  Job? 

Thus  is  pointed  out  to  us  the  true  use  of  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  not  only  that  we  may 
admire  the  works  of  God,  and  find  demonstrations 
against  the  atheistical, — this  was  not  Job's  situa- 
tion;— but  that  when  we  meet  with  anything  my- 
sterious in  the  ways  and  dealing  of  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence, are  cast  down  in  mistrust  of  his  present 
help,  or  are  disposed,  in  pride  and  discontent,  to 
quarrel  with  his  appointments, — that,  in  these 
cases,  contemplating  the  wonderful  contrivance  and 
evident  design  that  is  displayed  everywhere  in  the 
works  of  nature,  but  nowhere  so  plainly  as  in  the 
structure  of  the  frames  of  different  animals,  in  order 
that  each  may  answer  the  purpose  of  its  creation, 
and  subsist  in  its  allotted  station  among  the  crea- 
tures of  God — that,  contemplating  these,  we 
should  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  wisdom 
and  care  will  certainly  be  developed,  when  all  is 
understood,  in  the  management  of  that  Providence 
which  is  directing  the  affairs  of  men.  Will  He, 
who  in  lesser  things,   manifests  so  much   art  and 
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design,  and  seems  to  love  to  put  it  ibrtb  so  Taji^ 
ously — will  he  have  neglected  man,  or  have  given 
up  his  concerns  to  misrule ;  or  will  be  act  arbitra^ 
rily  and  without  reason,  in  bis  treatment  of  this  hi^ 
noblest  production  1  and  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  one,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  promise  of  life 
eternal,  in  that  Redeemer  whom  he  has  revealed  to 
him? 

When  we  contemplate,  too,  sudi  a  monster  as 
the  crocodile,  and  his  devastations  among  the 
creatures  of  God,  how  mysterious  his  existence 
and  sustenance  in  being !  But,  however  unaccount- 
able, was  he  not  made  on  purpose,  by  the  good 
God,  and  designed  to  be  what  he  is  ?  Contemplate 
his  wonderful  formation:  and,  if  we  are  struck 
with  the  evils  perpetrated  by  wicked  men  and 
wicked  spirits,  and  hear  them  boast  their  powers  to 
do  mischief:  Still,  '  God  has  created,  the  waster 
to  destroy.*  There  is  some  reason  and  design  in 
this ;  all  is  adjusted  and  managed  by  the  same 
wisdom,  the  same  exact  and  admirable  contrivance ! 
und  this  will  be  found,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  the  people  of  God  out  of  this  world,  and 
biding  them  in  the  grave  until  the  indignation  be 
overpast — which  was  all  the  wisdom  that  Job 
could  think  of— but  in  conducting  them  through  life, 
in  '  keeping  them  from  the  evil,'  and  in  ordering 
all  the  affairs  of  all  men,  in  all  places  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  his  glory,  who  is  the  '  Saviour  of  all 
men,'  and  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

13.  Who  will  uncover  Ids  mailed  face* 

To  the  doubling  of  his  nostrils^  who  will  approach? 

*  itcnsS  ^&    The  Uce  ol  \!A&TfiKynsm^Qi  lis  morioned  faee. 
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14.  Who  will  open  the  valves  of  his  face  ? 
The  bends  of  hia  formidable  teeth '  i 

15.  '  In'  the  pride  of  platea  of  coverings'' 
Is  he  enclosed,  fastening  tightly : 

16.  They  are  compacted  one  to  another, 
So  that  the  wind  cannot  enter  between  them : 

17.  They  are  fastened  each  to  its  fellow  ; 

They  receive  '  each  other'  and  will  not  separate. 
That  is,  they  are  engrooved  and  riveted  together.' 
"  The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  crocodiie  is 
covered  with  strong  armour  ;  which  in  its  structure 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  regular  and  curiously- 
carved  work,  and  is,  indeed,  a  most  elaborate  piece 
of  mechanism."  "This  strong  armour,  or  coat  of 
mail,"  consists  of  "  large  scales  of  a  square  form, 
disposed  like  parallel  girdles'." 

IS.    His  neesingsnrea  radiance  of  light, 

And  his  eyes  as  the  glancings  of  the  dawn ': 

19.  From  his  mouth  burning  lights  proceed. 
And  sparks  of  fire  vent  themselvea: 

Parkbdrst.  "  Facie 9  loricse  ait  facies  toriL'ata."  Michiblib. 
''  Head  mailed,"  is  the  firsE  apecilic  characteristic  of  this  animal 
amon^  nat oralis ts. 

<>  That  part  of  the  fare  where  tlie  bit  of  the  bridle,  or,  rather, 
where  the  ring,  or  muzzle  rested,  and  that  ring  or  muzzle  ;  here, 
probably,  the  part  of  the  helmet,  where  it  closed  in  front  of  the 
face. 

■  Literally,  '  his  teeth  of  terror,'  inspiring  terror  from  their 
form.  ''  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  of  great  width,. and  ex- 
hibits somewhat  of  a  flexutius  outline.  Both  jaws  are  covered 
with  niimerous  sharp-pointed  teeth  ;  each  jaw  contains  thirty 
teeth,  or  more  ;  their  dispositiouissuch,  that  when  the  muuth  is 
shut,  they  alternule  wiib  each  other." 

d  Or,  'the  pride  of  the  strong-plates,'  or  'pavements  of 
shield,'  '  ia  his  closed  anuour,  hia  embossed  defence.* 

'  Mr.  Good, 
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20.  A  smoke  issaeth  from  his  Dostrils»  , 
As  from  a  seething-pot  or  caldrou: 

21.  His  breath  kindlethcoaU,  '    •       *  ^"     i 
And  a  flame  issaeth  from  his  mouth. 

The  6re  and  fury  of  the  animal,  wheh  Miittg^,^ 
doubtless  meant  to  be  portrayed  in  this  figurative 
language,  and  cannot  fail  to  remind  usof^'thb 
bulls  breathing  fire  from  their  nostrils,"  of  Vkgil\ 
A  modern  writer,  in  describing  the  enraged  rsMle- 
snake,  falls  into  the  same  style :  *'  hid  double 
tongue  glows  like  two  fiames  of  fire ;  his  eyefi  are 
burning  coals ;  his  body,  swollen  with  rage,  rises 
and  falls  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge \" 

22.  On  his  neck  lodgeth  strength. 

And  before  his  face  destruction  exulteth. 

23.  The  flakes  of  his  flesh  adhere  closely  together  ; 
It  is  firm  upon  him,  and  cannot  be  moved : 

24.  His  heart  is  firm  as  a  very  itonei 
Ay,  firm  as  the  nether  mill-stone. 

25.  At  his  rising  the  mighty  are  afraid, 

With  terror  they  betake  themselves  to  flight  ^ 

2G.  The  sword  that  striketh  him  cannot  stand, 
The  spear,  the  dart,  or  the  lance. 

27.  Iron  is  esteemed  as  straw. 
And  brass  as  rotten  wood. 

28.  The  arrows  of  the  bow  cannot  put  him  to  flight. 
The   stones  of  the  sling  against  him  are  turned  into 

stubble. 

29.  As  stubble  is  accounted  the  club', 

And  he  laugheth  at  the  brandishing  of  the  javelin. 

*  Georg.  ii.  14. 

^  Chateaubriand. 

€  See  Simon. 

A  ft«  Bocharto, '  fustis,'  aliis  *ariesy'  vel  ^  ballista**'* 
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How  feeble  and  inefficient  all  the  offensive  wea- 
pons of  antiquity  must  have  been  against  the  cro- 
codile, may  be  easily  imagined,  when  we  are 
assured  by  naturalists,  that  his  scales  are  musket- 
proof!  Denon  speaks  of  coming  within  twenty 
paces  of  some  crocodiles,  which  he  found  asleep, 
the  largest  about  five-and-lwenty  feet. — "I  fired  on 
one  with  a  heavy  musket;  the  ball  struck  htm,  and 
rebounded  from  his  scales.  He  made  a  leap  of 
ten  feet,  and  dived  into  the  river'." 

30.  His  bed  is  ihe  splinters  of  8int, 

Which  the  broken  rock  scatterelh  on  the  mud". 

31.  He  maketU  the  deep  place  to  boil  like  a  pot, 
He  SQuSeth  up  the  tide  as  a  i}erfume  <=, 

32.  He  maketh  the  path  to  shine  after  him. 
The  deep  is  embroidered  with  hoar ''. 

The  motions  of  the  crocodile  are  described  as 
extraordinarily  quick  for  so  large  an  animal;  the 
agitation  produced  in  the  disturbed  waters,  where 
this  monster  pursues  his  prey,  or  '  takes  his  pas- 
time,' is  described  in  the  beautiful  language  above. 

33.  There  is  not  on  the  earth  hJs  like  1 
Who  is  made  without  fear'  ? 

34.  He  disinayeth  every  boaster  : 
He  is  king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride. 

*  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol,  iii.  p.  186. 

•■  I  follow  Mr.  Good  in  the  rendering  of  these  lines. 

=  Mr.  Good. 


•  Without  the  fear  and  dread  of  him.  Mr.  Good  renders, 
'  this  creature  without  fear,'  Others, '  shall  his  Maker  be  with 
'  his'  fear  V 
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"  Not  merely/'  observes  a  late  author,  ••  wild 
beasts  or  monsters  of  enormous  size/*  '*  it  is  &r 
more  confounding  to  the  haughtiness  and  exolta* 
tion  of  man,  to  that  undue  confidence  in  his  own 
power,  which  it  is  the  rery  object  of  this  sublime 
address  to  humiliate,  to  have  pointed  out  to  him, 
even  among  the  brute  creation,  a  Being  which  he 
dares  not  encounter,  and  which  laughs  at  all  his 
pride,  and  pomp,  and  pretensions ;  and  oompds 
him  to  feel,  in  all  these  respects,  his  real  littleness 
and  inferiority.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  a  description  so  admirably  sustained,  in  any 
language  of  any  age  or  country.  The  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  piece,  and  equally  excellent*." 


SECTION  II. 

Job^s  humble  Reply  ^  and  the  further  Admonition  of  God, 

Job,  at  length  reduced  to  a  proper  sense  of  feeling, 
by  this  condescending  rebuke  of  his  Maker,  pre- 
sents before  him  his  humble  acknowledgement 

Chap.  xlii.   Ver.   1.  Then  Job  answered  Jehorah    and 
said : 

2.  I  know  ^  that  thou  art  all  powerful. 

And  that  no  device^  can  be  restrained  to  thee**. 

I  have  been  made  sensible,  not  only  that  inomen- 

•  Mr.  Good,  in  his  note. 
»»  Or,  •*  I  am  sensible,"  •  I  feel.'     Mr.  Good. 
«  Or,  *  thought.' 

^  That  is,  *■  so  that  thou  sbouldst  not  have  it  in  thine  infinite 
resources  of  wisdom.' 
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sity  of  power  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  earth ;  but  that  ail  the  resources 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  of  wonderful  contrivance, 
— which  surpass  the  ingenuity  and  comprehension 
of  man  even  as  seen  in  his  meanest  works — ought 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  will  certainly  be  displayed 
in  all  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence. 

Job  continues,  repeating  nearly  the  very  words 
which  God  had  said,  as  though  they  were  deeply 
impressed  on  his  heart : 

3.  "  Who  is  this  darkening  counsel, 

"  '  By  words'  without  knowledge  f 

The  truth  of  the  charge  he  most  humbly  allows : 
Thus  it  IB  ;  I  talked,  but  did  not  consider, 
Things  too  wonderful  foi*  me,  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand 1 
Again,  I  conceive,  the  afflicted  penitent  repeats 
the  words  previously  addressed  to  him  by  God.' 

4.  "  Hear,  now,  and  I  will  speak, 

"  i  will  question  thee  and  do  thou  inform  me !" 

— Dwelling  in  his  mind  on  these  words  of  his 
reprover, — which  indeed  expressed  the  granting  of 
his  own  former  presumptuous  requests,  '  would  I 
could  speak  with  God,  Sw.' — he  now  replies : 

5.  To  the  hearing  of  the  ear  have  I  heard  thee. 
Ay,  now  mine  ey«  liath  seen  thee  I 

That  is, '  with  my  very  ears  have  I  heard  thee, 
and  my  own  eyes  have  now  seen  thee, —  not  mean- 
ing, as  commonly  understood,  to  contrast  the  pre- 
sent seeing  with  the  former  hearing;  but,  noting 
the  great  condescension  of  God,  in  visibly  appear- 
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ing  to  him  tttd  apaaking.  to  him  with  his  own 
mouth ; — ^and,  as  it  fcHow^,  expreBsing  the  eflfect 
which  the  beavenly  vision  and  hearing  of  God*s 
own  woTds  had  had  upw  him.  so  different  to  what 
be  qiKe  promised  to  himself!  For  he  said  he  should 
delight  to  argue  his  cause  with  God,  conscious  of 
his  innocence;  but  now  his  humble  adLoowledg- 
ment  is, 

6.  Wherefore  I  abhor  « inyielf ,' 
And  repent  in  dutt  mnd  ashet ! 

It  is  in  this  place,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
that  the  fourteen  first  verses  of  the  fortieth  efaa^iter 
should  follow.  And  they  seem  to  commence  the 
last  section  of  the  divine  poem, — wherein  the 
Heavenly  Instructor  teaches  Job  in  what  manner  he 
ought  to  have  applied  to  his  own  case,  that  consi- 
deration of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  earth,  which  was  in  actual 
exercise,  and  which  he  saw  instamped  on  so  many 
objects  of  nature  around  him.  For  Job*s  mind  had 
failed,  where  the  minds  of  other  believers  do  not 
unfrequently  fail^  in  their  troubles  and  adversities, 
in  not  sufficiently  magnifying  in  their  thoughts 
the  Lord  of  providence,  and  dispenser  of  heavenly 
grace.  Job  had  not  only  fainted  when  he  was 
rebuked  of  him ;  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  had  de- 
spiscd  his  chastisement.  But  now  humbled  before 
God,  his  ear  is  opened  to  instruction. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  to  supply  ^s^  in 
thiR  place,  which  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  read  in  their  copies : 
the  emendation  and  rendering  of  Dr.  Kennicott  is  most  uime* 
cessaiy,  and  altogether  improbabU, 
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Chap.  xl.  Moreover  Jehovah  addressed  Job,  and  said, 
Halh  the  chastised  contended  wiih  Shaddai  i 
Reproved  by  Eloali,  hath  he  answered  again? 

— Yes  this  had  been  Job's  error  i  blinded  through 
pride,  he  had  not  humbled  himself  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  to  confess  his  sins  before  him, 
and  to  own  his  chastening  hand  in  the  justice  of  his 
sentence.  He  had  indeed  professed  great  magna- 
nimity at  first,  in  submitting  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure  in  '  taking  away'  what  '  he  had  given :' 
but  when  his  state  was  explained  to  him,  as  a 
chastisement  for  sin  and  for  '  correction  unto  righ- 
teousness,'— this  had  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and, 
had  exposed  to  view  'the  naughtiness  of  his  heartJ, 
He — a  man  so  eminent  for  his  piety  and  virtue, 
afflicted  on  account  of  sin! — This  he  could  not, 
endure  to  have  supposed  ;  and  was  most  indignant 
at  such  a  suggestion  from  his  friends. 

It  is  more  difficult,  it  should  seem,  in  many  cases, 
to  exhibit  before  God  the  truly  humbled  and  peni- 
tent heart  of  the  chastised  child,  than  the  magna- 
nimity of  fortitude  under  severe  sufferings,  or  even 
than  to  possess  the  devoted  courage  of  a  martyr  ! 
In  these  latter  trials,  indeed,  we  may  possibly  be 
enlisting  our  pride  of  character  in  the  service  which 
we  are  to  perform ;  at  any  rate,  we  liave  not  to 
oppose  and  to  conquer  it,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do, 
in  order  to  true  humiliation  under  the  chastening 
hand  of  a  righteous  God. 

Here  it  was  that  Job  had  failed,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  rather  than  confess  himself  a  siniier  justly  and 
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purposely  punished  for  his  oflfenoes,  and  so  to  give 
glory  to  God,  he  had  dared  to  maintain  his  in« 
tegrity.  Under  certain  distinctions,  indeed^  whidi 
however,  are  not  satisfactory  in  the  view  of  God, 
nor  seem  in  his  eyes  to  save  the  hoDoar  of  his 
government, — with  certain  distinctions  he  dared  to 
maintain  that  he  had  not  deserved  these  afflictuns 
from  the  hand  of  a  righteous  Judge,  aocoiding  to 
any  rule  of  equity  to  wbidi  a  poor  weak  mortal 
could  be  brought ;  and  then,  in  order  to  render  the 
fad  of  his  being  thus  afflicted  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  Ood*s  special  providence,  which  he  was 
far  from  denying,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove, 
from  fact  and  experience,  that  Gk)d  is  not  exhibit* 
ing,  in  his  present  dealings  with  mankind,  either 
towards  the  obedient  or  disobedient,  the  character 
of  the  righteous  judge ;  but,  that  all  his  present 
rule  over  the  earth  is  not  only  difiicult  to  be 
understood — for  that,  as  we  have  learned,  might 
have  been  resolved  into  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  the  Almighty, — but  that  they 
are  altogether  inscrutable,  nay  manifestly  con- 
trary to  equity,  if  you  regard  only  this  present  life. 
That  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  is  not  exhi- 
bited here,  but  only  the  high  will  and  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  whom  none  can  resist, 
whom  no  cries  or  prayers  can  move  firom  carrying 
his  fixed  and  determined  design  into  executicm. 

To  such  dishonourable  views  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  God  over  mankind  had  Job  been  driven,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  own  innocence  under  his 
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afflicting  hand.  He  denied  the  righteous  character 
of  the  government  of  the  world  in  its  present  visible 
dispensation — for  how  otherwise  could  such  a  man 
as  he  become  so  afflicted? 

To  be  thought  to  be  suffering  under  an  arbitrary 
decree,  the  wisdom  of  which  would  be  shown  here- 
after, he  could  submit.  But  to  be  told  that  all 
these  afflictions  were  the  chastisement  of  a  righte- 
ous God  for  his  sins, — at  this,  the  pride  of  his  self- 
righteousness  revolts !  Such  had  been  the  feelings 
that  dictated  his  former  sentiments.  He  *  said  that 
he  had  no  sin ;'  but '  he  deceived  himself,  and  the 
TRUTH  was  not  in  him.'  But  now  he  had  yielded 
to  the  conviction  of  the  thuth,  first,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  inspired  Elihu,  and  lastly,  while 
the  Deity  himself,  in  his  great  condescension,  is 
visibly  addressing  him  from  the  stormy  cloud.  So 
Paul  was  struck  at  tlie  presence  of  Him  who  ap- 
peared to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  And  so, 
without  the  visible  appearance  to  the  bodily  eye, 
are  the  called  saints  of  God  wont  to  be  convinced 
of  the  real  nature  of  sin,  and  of  their  own  character, 
by  that  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  which, 
by  every  beam  of  his  supernatural  light,  manifests 
the  image  of  God  to  the  soul :  and  then  there  is  no 
mistake  about  all  human  goodness  and  perfection. 

How  wonderfully  is  the  mind  and  sentiment  of 
Job  now  changed ! 

3.  And  Job  answered  Jehovah,  and  said: 

4,  Behold  I  am  vile !  what  can  I  reply  to  thee  ? 
I  lay  jay  hitnd  upoa  ray  mouth  1 
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5.  Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  will  not  spetk  agmin  t- 
Ay  twice,  but  I  will  add  no  more.         ^    1 1.       -:  ;   ii 

'  Bebold  I  am  vile :' — so  the  consecrated  Isaiah 
felt,  when  his  eyes  had  seen  *  the  King,  the  Lsid 
of  Hosts  ;*  so  Paul  felt  when  he  counted  ^  his  idf^^M 
dung  beneath  his  feet ;'  and  so  feels  the  chastened 
child  of  God,  when  God  appears  in  spirituai  SMlAi* 
festations,  amidst  the  dark  clouds  of  affliction  Which 
had  overwhelmed  him — and  which,  pediaps,  pride 
and  the  boast  of  self-righteousness  had  gathered  in 
his  soul — so  he  feels,  and  so  he  confesses,  before 
his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  desired  effect  is  now  produced  upon  the 
afflicted  sufferer.  But  his  Almighty  Admonisher 
would  enforce  still  more  particularly  upon  his  mind, 
now  that  it  is  *  bowed  to  instruction,*  the  great 
impiety  to  which  his  foolish  pride  and  arrogance 
had  driven  him. 

6.  Again  Jehovah  addressed  Job  from  the  stormy  cloud, 

and  said : 

7.  Gird  now  manfully  thy  loins  ; 

I  will  question  thee,  and  do  thou  inform  me. 

8.  What !  wouldest  thou  demolish  my  judgment. 
Pronounce  me  wrong,  in  order  to  justify  thj-self  ? 

Such  is  the  true  exposure  of  the  sentiments  and 
reasonings  of  Job.  However  he  had  disguised  it 
to  himself,  by  many  nice  distinctions  and  many 
salvos,  as  it  were,  for  the  honour  of  God,  while  he 
indulged  himself  in  those  reflections  concerning 
Providence — this  is  God's  estimate  of  the  senti- 
ments of  his  mind.  We  have  here  a  true  summary 
ofhis  argument  and  an  account  of  its  pxHive.  In 
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order  to  justify  himself,  to  make  it  out  that  he  was 
not  suflerlng  deserved  punishment  or  chastisement, 
linden  the  afflictions  which  he  endured,  he  had 
demolished  the  'judgment,'  that  is  the  just  govern- 
ment of  God.  The  term  is  very  strong — he  Iiad 
'quashed'  it,  and  '  abolished'  it;  literally,  he  had 
'  broken  it  to  pieces  and  removed  it  entirely  away.' 
And  this  is  exactly  what  Job  had  done,  when  he 
argued  so  plausibly,  and  even  to  the  silencing  of 
his  three  friends,  from  fact  and  experience,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  righteous  discrimi- 
nating providence,  awarding  good  and  evil  in  this 
present  hfe — no  ear  open  to  tlie  oppressed  innocent. 
His  argument  went  to  abolish  the  notion  of  such  a 
providence,  and  to  remove  it  out  of  the  world.  Nay, 
so  confident  was  he  in  his  facts  and  reasonings, 
that  he  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  the  providen- 
tial dispensation  under  which  he  was  then  suffering, 
if  it  must  be  considered  as  an  act  of  judgment, 
would  have  been  wrong  and  contrary  to  equity. 
Now,  as  the  same  power  and  wisdom  was  in  fact 
employed  in  exercising  righteous  judgment  on  the 
earth,  that  was  employed  in  the  creation,  and  in 
the  sustenance  of  the  world  and  all  the  fulness 
thereof,  and  which  appeared  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  tlie  earth 
beneath,  this  was  to  condemn  God — to  pronounce 
his  measures  wrong,  that  is,  defective  for  want  of 
wisdom  or  of  power.  This  appeared  in  God's 
holy  eyes,  as  if  the  poor  worm  of  earth  was  arro- 
gating to  itself  to  be  more  wise  and  naorc  efficient 
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than  the  Great  Creator.  And  ohl  to  think  that 
there  is  something  of  this  rebeUious  and  impious 
arrogancy,  in  every  rising  of  dissatisfaction,  or  of 
discontent,  or  of  despair,  in  any  of  our  minds  under 
the  operations  of  Providence  I  It  is,  as  it  were,  an 
attempt,  if  our  power  was  equal  to  our  thought,  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  pro- 
vidence, as  if  we  ourselves  could  do  better !  Hence 
the  style  of  the  reproof  which  follows : 

9.  And  hatt  thou,  then,  an  arm  like  God*s, 

And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  his  i 

10.  Put  on,  now,  dignity  and  g^ndeur. 
And  array  thyielf  in  glory  and  majesty. 

11.  Cast  abroad  the  earnests  of  thy  wrath. 

And  look  upon  each  proud  one  and  abase  him. 

12.  Look  upon  each  proud  one  and  humble  him ; 
And  tread  down  transgreaors  in  their  plaoeir. 

13.  Hide^  them  m  the  dust  together, 

And  bind  their  faces  in  the  hidden  places  : 

14.  Then  will  I  confess  to  thee. 

That  thy  right  hand  can  save  thee'. 

Thus  doth  the  •  All- wise'  rebuke  the  arrogancy  of 
his  people,  when  their  impatient  rebellious  thoughts 
would  impugn  the  measures  of  his  providence.  He 
plainly  tells  us,  while  we  are  repining  and  secredy 
blaming  his  dealings  with  us — perhaps  not  secretly, 
but  discovering  what  we  feel,  by  our  murmurs  of 
discontent  and   our   frettings  of  disquietude — He 

•  Perhaps,  *  to  their  places  below/  *  to  the  grave.'  Mr.  Good. 
^   ^'  Tt:t9,  occultavit,  speciatim  abscondidit  in  locum  subterra* 
Deum,  hinc  reposuit  aliquid  in  tempus  fiitunim."    Sm.  Lsx. 
c  '«  Can  afford  thee  protection."   Mr.  Oooow 
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plainly  tells  us,  that  unless  we  were  as  wise  and  as 
powerful  as  he  himself  is,  we  could  not  conduct  and 
manage  the  business  of  our  salvation.  And  no 
doubt  this  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  our  salva- 
tion, both  as  relates  to  this  world — that  we  may  be 
kept  from  the  evil  thereof— and  as  it  relates  to  the 
inheriting  of  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 


Job^s  Restoration,  and  Appotnim 
God. 


nt  to  be  the  Priest  of 


Chap,  xlii.  Ver.  7.  And  it  came  lo  pass,  after  Jehovah 
had  spoken  these  words  unto  Job,  that  Jehovah  aaid 
untoEliphaz  theTeiuanite  :  Mine  nnger  is  kindled  ngainst 
thee  and  against  thy  two  friendit,  becatiae  you  have  not 
addressed  to  me*  that  which  is  meet,  as  my  servant  Job 
has  done.' 

From  the  following  verse,  where  the  three  friends 
are  directed '  to  go  to  Job'  it  should  seem,  that 
this  message  of  Jehovah  came  to  Eliphaz  some 
time  after  his  appearance  lo  Job.  The  Lord 
expressed  his  displeasure  that  Eliphaz  and  his  two 
friends  had  not  addressed  that  which  was '  meet' 
■ — '  right,"  '  fit,'  or  *  becoming,"  lo  him — not,  '  spoke 
concerning  him,'  but  '  to  him.' — This  is  the  only 
authorized  construction  of  the  words,  and  it  refers 
not  to  the  former  conversations  between  the  friends 
and  Job ;  but  to  Job's  humble  address  of  peni- 
tence to  Jehovah,  in  which,  it  seems,  Eliphaz  and 
his  companions  had  not  joined. 

*  See  the  Preface.  . 
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Indeed,  if  we  reflect,  this  cannot  refer  to  those 
former  conversations;  for  Job  certainly  had  not 
then  spoken  what  was  '  meet*  concerning  Qod,— * 
far  less  so,  indeed,  if  you  except  his  profession  of 
faith  in  his  living  Redeemer,  than  die  ftieods; 
however  defective  in  some  respects  their  addresses 
may  appear  in  their  application  of  tfaeni.  But  it 
became  Eliphaz  and  his  companions,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  have  humbled  themselves  in  penitence, 
as  Job  had  done.  But  his  exanqple  was  lost  oa 
them.  For  this,  the  displeasure  of  the  Loid  is 
declared,  and  God  will  honour  Job  as*  the  instu- 
ment  of  turning  away  his  indignation  from  them.    ? 

8.  Now  therefore  take  to  you  seven  buUocka 
rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job.    And  offer  ye  %,i 
for  yourselvet,  and  fet  my  servant  Job  make  iBlii<iC|iitiej 
for  you,  for  truly  his  person  will  I  reepeet,  ihat  IspMMtfl 
not  on  you  ^  the  punishment  of  your  crime,  in  tbMifytb 
have  not  addressed  to  me  tliat  which  is  meet,  aamy  serupt 
Job  hath  doni^. 

9.  So  BRphiz  the  Temanite  and  Btldad  the  Blifiit#iji#^ 
Zophar  the  Nmaraathite  went  and  did  aecordiag  ae^Johis^t 
vah  commanded  them,  and  Jehovah  accepted  the-persof.!!^ 
Job.  ,         , 

The  story  cff  Job  finishes  with  an  account  ^NiSj^ 

restored  prosperity.     The  Lord  declares  himi 

^not willing  to  afflict  ;*  and  when  the  neoesgity  for 

the  chastisement  ceases,  as  soon  '  repeotiii^  Mn  '^(^ 

the  evil/  ' -^ 

10.  And  Jehovah  restored  the  reverses  of  Job  wl^  ^^ 
made,  >ntercessioo  on  behalf  of  his  caUmi)^  v-.aad.  the 
Lord  iaereaaed  all  that  Job  had  had  unto  doiibje*         f^VJ 

■  n4n,1n  the  foUowiM  verse,  evidently  slgnttb^  HtpSlaftlffJ'T 
oreviL  ^.   ,'-:  ..u  fi  lAiefc 
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1 1 .  Then  went  forth  and  came  unt&  him  all  hie  brethren, 
and  all  his  sisters,  and  all  his  former  friends ;  and  they  ate 
bread  with  him  in  his  house,  and  ihey  condoled  with  him 
and  "comforted  him  respecting  all  the  calamity  which  Jeho- 
vah had  bronght  upon  him,  and  each  gave  him  one  vessel 
of  silver',  and  each  one  ring  of  gold. 

12.  And  Jehovah  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  beyond 
his  beginning;  and  he  had  fourteen  thousand  sheep  and 
six  thousand  camels,  and  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
thousand  she-asses;  and  he  had  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

:  14.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemima'*,  and 
the  name  of  the  second  Kezia,  and  the  name  of  the  third 
Keren-bappuch ; 

15.  And  no  women  in  the  land  were  found  so  fair  as 
the  daughters  of  Job ;  and  their  father  gave  them  an  inhe- 
ritance among  their  brctliren. 

4f).  And  Job  lived  after  this  an  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  saw  his  children  and  his  children's  children  to 
the  fourth  generation.  And  Job  died  an  old  man  and  full 
of  days. 

The  divine  narrative  seems  to  dwell  with  delight 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  restored  prosperity  of 
Job,  when,  "  after  he  had  suffered  awhile,"  '  the 
God  of  peace'  *'  makes  him  perfect,  stablishes, 
strengthens,  settles  him."  Contrary  lo  all  his 
former  expectations,  he  lives  to  see  good  days ;  his 

*  I  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Faber,  in  explaining  ntstr?,  of 
some  particular  vessel  of  silver,  which  might  ancieoily  hsve 
Iiepn  used  in  exchange.  Gcildcs  supposes  it  to  mean  '  a  belt, 
or  girdle  ;'  the  ancient  interpreters,  '  a  lamb,  or  sheep.'  See 
Sim.  Lax. 

'■  "  Jemima,  literally,  '  days  upon  days.'  Ketzi,  or  Ktaia, 
Cassia,  the  plant  of  aruroutic  fame,  Kereuhapuc  *  the  in> 
Tsrted,  or  flowing  horn  ;'  '  the  horn  of  plenty,'  and  hence  ren^ 
d«nd  by  the  Septuagint,  Amalthca."     Mr.  Gooi>, 
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old  age  is  blessed;  and  ''the  Lord  delight^  in 
the  prosperity  of  bis  servant.  '*  Temporal  blessings 
are  now  real  blessings ;  the  humbled  man  may  be 
trusted  with  them,  without  their  being  '  hurtful  to 
his  salvation.' 

But  the  highest  honour  that  is  put  upon  Job,  is 
the  constituting  him  to  be  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  and  his  appointment  to  be  the  minister 
of  his  grace  to  his  friends. 

In  the  offerings  which  the  three  firiends  are,  by 
divine  appointment,  to  bring  to  Job,  that  he  may 
make  an  atonement  for  them,  we  recognise  an 
established  rite  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  diurdi — 
*  the  seven-fold  sacrifice  ;*  a  custom  still  retained 
in  the  age  of  the  apostate  Balaam.  For  Balaam 
belonged  to  this  dispensation.  And  in  this 
appointment  of  Job,  we  see  how  dear  to  God 
is  a  child,  whom  he  has  lately  diastised!  Now 
that  he  is  humbled  under  his  mighty  hand,  how 
does  Ellohim  delight  to  honour  him !  He  will  have 
Job  to  be  the  intercessor  for  his  friends  as  the 
consecrated  priest  at  bis  altar,  to  serve  in  pattern, 
and  in  type,  of  the  great  Atoning  Priest  that  was  to 
come,  of  whose  propitiation,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  the  rites  of  the  patriarchal  church,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  all  emble* 
matical,  and,  when  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in  faitb» 
sacramental  pledges. 

From  the  appointment  of  Job  to  this  o£5oe  in  this 
particular  manner,  all  the  churches  ia  thatneig^ 
bourbood  would  know,  that  Job  *  waa  establi^bedio 
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be  a  priest  of  the  Lord.'  We  find,  moreover,  from 
an  observation  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  that  Job  was 
very  celebrated  in  his  generation,  as  a  powerful 
intercessor  with  God,  like  Noah  and  Daniel  in 
theirs  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  raised  up  in  his  day 
to  execute  the  functions  of  his  ministry  with  great 
success ;  and,  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God, 
was  made  a  public  benefactor  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  '  as  by  him  the  Lord  would  work  a  great 
deliverance  on  the  earth.' 

And  who  can  forbear  to  infer  that  part  of  God's 
design  in  the  late  trial  of  Job,  was  to  instruct,  to  fit 
and  to  prepare  him  for  this  ministry  of  grace  ?  And 
assuredly  his  troubles  and  afflictions  would  have 
made  him  an  experienced  instructor !  For  though 
the  most  important  acts  of  priesthood  are  merely 
official,  and  borrow  nothing  of  their  efticacy  from 
the  virtue  and  abilities  of  the  man,  but  are  '  effec- 
tual in  virtue  of  Christ's  promise,  though  they  be 
even  ministered  by  evil  men  ;'  yet  we  perceive  that 
the  patriarchal  priest  united  in  his  character,  as  the 
Christian  priest  also  doea,  that  of  an  apostle, — "  an 
ambassador  of  God  in  Christ's  ste:xd."  And  here 
the  functions  of  the  priest  are  not  merely  ceremo- 
nial, as  when,  under  the  ancient  dispensation, 
he  slew  the  victim,  and  sprinkled  the  blood,  and 
purified  with  water ;  or,  as  under  the  present,  when 
he'consecrates  and  administers  the  holy  sacraments, 
pronounces  absolution,  or  puts  God's  name  in  bless- 
ing upon  the  people.  These  are  simply  official  acts, 
as  to  him,   almost  mechanical  acts.     But  to  di«- 
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charge  the  character  of  ambassador  of  God  in 
Christ*s  stead,  to  teach  and  admonish,  and  to  ui^, 
and,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  to  effect  the  reoooci* 
liation  of  the  world  to  God; — this  requires  an 
instrument  of  another  description,  and  caUs  for 
other  endowments.  As  our  Saviour  Qirist  has 
said,  he  must  be  ''  a  scribe  instructed  (or  the  king- 
dom of  God.'*  And,  as  part  of  these  instructions 
are  what  no  education  of  the  scribe  can  bestow, 
though  he  sat  at  Gamaliel's  feet,  he  may,  pertiafis, 
be  sent  to  the  school  of  adversity  to  receive  them ; 
or  he  may  have  to  learn  them  in  the  practice  of 
trials  and  temptation.  How  does  St.  Paul  speak 
to  this  point  ?  **  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies, 
and  God  of  all  comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all 
our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort 
them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort 
wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.  For 
as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  con- 
solation also  aboundeth  by  Christ  And  whether 
we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  [and  sal- 
vation], *  which  is  effectual,*  or  is  wrought,  *  in  the 
enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also 
suffer  ;•  or  whether  we  be  comforted,  it  is  for  your 
consolation  and  salvation.*' 

This  part  of  the  economy  of  grace,  if  duly  consi- 
dered!, opens  to  our  view,  as  I  have  intimated,  a 
very  material  part  of  the  plan  of  God,  in  bringing 
these  extraordinary  afflictions  upon  Job.  He  was 
to  be  raised  up  to  be  a '  £stithful  priest,'  a  '  preacher 
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of  righteousness,'  and  a '  spiritual  comforter' to  many. 
God  was,  perhaps,  preparing  for  a  revival  of  religion 
in  the  land.  How  Ultle  did  his  '  adversary'  con- 
ceive, though  he  be  '  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of 
the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,'  that  he 
was  helping  lo  form  an  instrument  for  a  successful 
inroad  into  his  kingdom !  How  short-sighted  was 
Job,  when,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  he  cursed  the 
day  in  which  he  was  born,  and,  in  despair  of  all 
good  in  life,  prayed  so  earnestly  to  be  carried  to 
the  mansions  of  the  dead!  No;  he  was  'to  live 
and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord  !' 

What  a  significancy  does  there  appear,  from  this 
view  of  his  trials,  in  those  references  which  his 
heavenly  Instructor  made  lo  the  wisdom  and  skill 
which  he  had  shown  in  his  works  of  nature !  in  the 
formation  and  infused  instinct  of  the  ostrich,  and 
of  the  horse,  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  in  the  birds  '  of  every  wing,'  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  structure  of  the  '  beast  of  the  waters, 
leviathan  !'  The  Lord  was  putting  forth  the  same 
wisdom,  and  using  the  same  skill  in  preparing  Job 
for  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  destined  him.  In 
the  formation  of  his  character,  in  the  moral  framing 
of  his  mind,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  work  on  which 
he  was  going  to  employ  him  ;  the  same  hand  might 
be  seen,  the  same  evident  designing  wisdom,  which 
all  the  curious  works  of  nature  manifested!  Job 
could  not  know  this  ;  but  he  should  have  expected 
some  wise  purpose,  some  great  design  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  God  respecting  him.  And  the  more  extraor- 
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dinary  was  tbe  dispensation,  the  iiK»re  extraordinary 
gboukl  he  have  expected  the  end  designed  woukl 
be.  For,  when  he  looked  at  the  works  of  the  same 
God  in  all  nature  around  him,  he  would  see  that  he 
did  nothing  in  vain — ''  Great  and  wonderful  were 
his  works,  in  wifdom  had  he  made  them  all !" 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  station  which 
Job  was  being  prepared,  in  this  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, to  till  in  the  church  of  God«  was  a  very  great 
and  a  very  important  one,  though  it  belongs  to  a 
period  of  her  history,  the  aichives  of  which  are  not 
kept  on  earth.  We  saw  before  that  Job  was  the 
priest  of  his  family,  and  the  idea  commonly  received 
is,  that,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  the  first-bom  and 
head  of  his  £Eunily  usually  discharged  these  func- 
tions. This  we  find,  in  the  account  of  Abraham, 
to  have  been  the  practice.  To  him  Isaac  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  supposed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  his  first-bom,  Esau,  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  same  functions :  but  he  was 
supplafited,  and,  as  some  interpreters  suppose,  firom 
what  is  said  of  Esaus  raiment,  his  priestly  vest* 
mcnts  were  purloined.  M^hether  Job  had,  pre* 
viously  to  his  trial,  exercised  any  other  priesthood 
besides  the  family  one,  does  not  appear.  But  I 
conceive  there  was  a  higher  order  of  priesthood  in 
the  patriarchal  church.  Abraham,  we  know,  in  his 
day,  met  with  a  priest  of  a  higher  order,  and 
these  perhaps,  some  of  them  at  least,  were  men 
of  ^  perpetual  employ* — '  separated  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry',  both  'serving*  and  *  living  by  the 
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altar.'  Or  why  do  we  find,  in  this  early  age,  the 
institution  of  tithes  ?  these  Abraham  seems  to  have 
thought  to  be  due,  of  course,  to  "  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth." 
And  Jacob  appears  to  have  acted  from  the  early  im- 
pressions of  his  education  ;  when,  proposing  to  dedi- 
cate, at  a  subsequent  period,  a  place  of  worship  at 
Bethel,  he  vows  to  endow  it  with  the  tithes  of  all 
that  he  shall  acquire.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  we 
See  in  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  and  in  the 
apostate  Balaam,  the  remnant  of  this  order  of  men. 
The  individuals  of  this  order  would  not,  of  course, 
be  all  equally  faithful  or  eminent,  or  designed  for 
an  equal  sphere  of  usefulness.  As  has  been  before 
observed,  Elihu  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  times 
in  which  he  and  Job  lived ;  there  were  then  exist- 
ing, '  messengers-interpreters ;'  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  faithful  and  powerful  discharge 
of  this  oflRce  was  not  common:  the  union  of  the 
teacher  of  the  '  right  way,'  with  the  performer  of 
priestly  functions,  was  become  very  rare ! 

But  Job,  I  conceive,  was  to  be  raised  up  to  bo  such 
an  one,  and  to  be  anointed  with  an  '  holy  unction," 
which  was  to  be  a '  savour  of  life"  unto  many.  His 
being  joined  with  Noah  and  Daniel  by  the  word  of 
God.  as  the  '  three  intercessors'  among  mankind, 
whose  *  persons'  God  had  *  most  accepted'  in  their 
respective  generation,  gives  me  a  high  idea  of  the 
importance  and  extensiveness  of  that  ministry,  to 
which  Job  was  being  trained  by  his  afflictions. 

Noah,  we  know,  was  priest  and  ambassador  to 
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two  worlds.  He  was  *  a  preacher  of  the  rightebus- 
ness  of  faith,*  for  a  long  period,  to  the  ante-diluvian 
world;  and,  after  the  flood,  he  erected  his  akar 
among  the  new  race  of  men  from  whom  the  world 
was  to  be  re-peopled  The  reference,  in  Ezekiel, 
to  kis  successful  advocacy,  can  hardly,  however, 
api^y  to  the  former  period  of  his  ministry ;  but  to 
that  whidi  he  discharged  after  the  deluge.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  the  *  sweet-smelling  savour* 
of  his  first  public  sacrifice,  produced  effects  whidi 
the  world  feels  to  this  very  hour !  and,  it  may  be, 
— •  through  the  healthful  spirit  of  God's  grace' — ^he 
exercised,  throughout  a  prolonged  life,  a  successful 
ministry  for  his  descendants.  Perhi^s,  too,  in  the 
tabernacles  of  Shem,  the  *  continual  dew*  of  the 
divine  blessing  was  wont  to  fall  at  a  still  later 
period,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Job;  for,  though 
the  sages  that  come  to  comfort  Job,  do  not  discover 
any  very  luminous  knowledge  of  this  *  right  way,* 
yet  the  spirit  falls  upon  Elibu,  and  he  attests,  that, 
in  this  respect,  *  the  Lord  had  not  forsaken  the 
earth/  there  were  some  faithful  priests  remaining, 
though,  as  it  were,  *  one  amcoig  a  thousand.* 

With  the  history  of  Daniel,  the  third  powerful 
intercessor  mentioned  with  Noah  and  Job,  we  are 
better  acquainted ;  and  may  read,  on  the  page  ci 
scripture,  how  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  poured  forth 
on  him  as  the  blessed  harbinger  of  the  approach* 
ing  deliverance  of  the  whole  visible  church  in  his 
age  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

This  mention  of  the  advocacy  of  Job,  by  the 
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Spirit  of  prophecy,  warrants  us  to  form  a  high  idea 
of  the  importance  of  Job's  subsequent  ministry  to 
the  remnant  of  the  patriarchal  church.  I  figure  to 
myself  another  Melchisedec,  in  an  age  somewhat 
anterior  to  that  patriarch  :  and  not  unhkely,  as  this 
latter  personage.  Job  uniting,  with  respect  to  his 
own  people,  the  character  of  king  with  that  of 
priest,  and  thus  presenting  a  fuller  type  of  Him 
that  was  to  come,  than  the  priests  of  the  order  of 
Aaron  could  do'. 


•  Much  difference  of  ojiinion  exiats,  as  to  who  Melchisedec 
was.  Some  expositors  earnestly  contend,  that  the  transaction 
recorded,  Gen.  xW.  1 8,  &c.  was  a  real  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  in  his  predestinated  character  of  the  righteous  king, 
and  sovereign-priest  of  God.  It  is  maintained,  that,  what  is 
naid  of  Melchisedec,  by  St.  Paul,  Heh.  vii.  could  not  apply  to 
any  mere  mortal  man.  1  incline  ritther,  however,  to  the  more 
common  exposition,  that  makes  MeEchiscdec  a  real  human 
priest,  spoken  of,  indeed,  mystically,  as  a  type  of  Christ.  I 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression,  that  the  declarations 
of  scripture — "  another  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,'' 
— "  Made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,'*  &c.  are  sutfictent  to  prove 
that  Melchisedec  was  not  our  Lord  himself. — True,  what  is 
said  of  Melchisedec  by  St.  Paul,  could  not  be  said  of  any 
mere  man,  could  apply  to  no  person  besides  our  great  High 
Priest  Jesus  Christ.  But  tbis  was  one  peculiarity,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  type  and  antitype  among  the 
ancient  teachers  of  the  faith:  something  was  said,  or  seemed 
to  be  said,  in  scripture  about  a  typical  personage,  or  character, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  true  of  the  person  himself,  or,  of 
the  oihce  he  bore  :  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  maxim  allowed  by 
all,  that '  the  scripture  coutd  not  be  broken:'  the  inference 
therefore  was,  where  the  type  has  failed,  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  antitype.  The  '  truth'  will  be  found  in  him :  the  Spirit 
of  God  spake  of  him.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  treatment  of  types  in  (he  eighty-second  Psalm,  "  I  said 
ve  are  Godc,"  or,  rather  "  Etohim," — spoken  to  the  Lcvitical 
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SECTION  IV. 
Job  a  Type  of  Christ. 

As  a  priest  and  offerer  of  sacrifice.  Job  was  unques- 
tionably, like  all  others  who  bore  that  sacred  dia- 
racter,  a  type  of  Christ.  But  it  has  been  thought 
by  some,  that,  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  intended 
that  we  should  behold  in  Job  an  ensample  of  the 


nlert.  But  lo!  what  an  incontistency !  *^  70  shall  die  lil 
men  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes."  The  Spirit  of  God,  how- 
ever, carries  us  on  to  the  antit)i>c  ;  *•  arise,  O  Elohim,  for  it  ii 
thou  that  shalt  inherit  all  nations."  See  our  Lord's  argument 
for  his  deity,  drawn  from  this  passage,  John  x. 

In  like  manner,  such  things  had  been  said,  or  by  cofostnic* 
tion  inferred,  respecting  Melchisedec,  by  the  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Jewish  church,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  true 
of  him,  whoeTer  he  was :  they  must  therefore  be  referred  to 
Ms  great  antitype. 

One  circumstance,  on  which  great  stress  is  laid,  with  respect 
to  Melchisedec's  priesthood,  is,  that  he  united  in  hit  person  both 
the  kingly  and  the  priestly  dignities,  and  thus  preaented  a 
fuller  type  of  the  ofHce  of  Christ  than  the  sons  of  Aaron 
exhibited.  Perhaps,  in  the  patriarchal  church,  the  two  h^h 
offices  were  not  unfrequently  united,  and  though  the  territo* 
ries  of  these  ancient  sovereigns  were  very  limited—  yet,  there 
was  *  the  priest  upon  his  throne,'  a  type  of  him  that  was  to 
come.  And,  it  is  rery  remarkable  that  among  some  nations 
of  remote  antiquity,  a  notion  preTailed,  that  the  royal  dignity 
was  essential  to  the  performance  of  some  religious  and  sacrifi* 
cial  rites.  Thus  the  ancient  Romans,  as  the  Greeks  had  dcme 
before  them,  in  an  early  stage  of  their  history,  when  they 
abolished  royalty,  notwithstanding  their  republican  hatred  ai 
the  very  name  of  king,  still  held  it  to  be  indispensable  that 
one  bearing  nominally  that  dignity  should  be  created  to 
officiate  in  the  sacrificial  rites. 

Surely  this  must  have  arisen  from  a  remnant  of  some 
ancient  revelation  handed  down  from  patriarchal  times  which 
taught,  that  the  real  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  would  be 
offered  by  none  other  than  a  rogal  hand  ! 
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raising  up  of'  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profes- 
sion,' who  should  first,  '  as  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
tion,' be  'made  perfect  through  sufferings'.  And, 
although  there  is  no  language,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
used  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  in  the  description  of 
the  sufferings  of  Job,  which  renders  them,  strictly 
speaking,  typical  of  the  greater  sufferings  of  our 
Lord ;  yet  there  is  something  in  the  circumstance 
of  Jobs  being  prepared  for  his  priestly  office,  by 
the  discipline  which  his  mind  had  undergone  in 
deep  aililiction,  which  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that 
wonderful  part  of '  the  dispensation  of  Christ,'  how 
he,  '  though  he  were  a  Son,  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered,'  and  thus  became 
that '  merciful  High  Priest  that  can  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.' 

This  pertains,  of  course,  to  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord,  '  when  for  us  men  and  for  our  salva- 
tion he  came  down  from  heaven,  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
man.'  The  manhood  was  the  created  nature  in 
which  it  was  ordained  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
be  manifested  in  the  creation,  and  appear  as  Lord 
of  all, — so  that,  contracting  and  drawing  in  as  it 
were,  the  beams  of  his  infinite  glories,  he  might 
shine  through  the  creature  with  more  sutferable 
majesty  and  milder  aspect — and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  a  thing  possible,  for  created  beings  to 
behold  their  Maker,  and  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  Jehovah — the  SclJ'-Exhttnt  Himself, — born  into 
the  world.  The  purpose  of  grace  towards  fallen  man, 
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moreover  not  only  required  that  he,  who  was  ^  in 
the  form  of  God/  should  be  willing  to  forego,  in  his 
manifestation  among  his  creatures,  his  just  claims 
of  equality  with  Invisible  Deity  and  should  empty 
himself,  and  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  Father;  but  that,  '  being 
fisund  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  he  should  humble  him- 
self to  the  lowest  point  of  depression  to  which 
human  nature  had  fallen,  that  by  his  ownsdf  he 
might  purge  our  sins,  and  fulfil  not  only  the  type 
of  the  interceding  Priest,  but  also  of  the  sacrificed 
victim.  He  took  not  upon  himself,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  man  in  the  state  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  created  in  Eden,  after  his  own  image ; 
but  as  it  was  become  afler  the  likeness  of  that 
image  had  in  some  respects  been  defiK^  or 
obscured,  by  the  consequences  of  the  fidl.  **  He 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  As  f  the 
breath  of  life,*  he  was  breathed  into  the  noatnls  of 
a  creature  lying  in  the  virgin's  womb,  *  life  and  aeaf* 
eation  were  iproduced  with  hiniy'  as  in  the  birth  of 
oil  human  kind,  and  hebeoame  a  man /^ofacea^ 
sotaable  soul  land^famnaA.  flesh  subsisting/'^ffr  r 
<  As  oucioreated  spirits  do,  he  formed  a  mdnd  oi 
intelligenoe  from  sensation  and  reflection^  Ueooe 
the  knowledge  that  he  woi^  know,  in  oommunici^ 
tion  witk  ii^  creatures ;  hence  the  creature^s  mider*- 
standing  and  wili — ^and  hence  all  the  passions .  of 
tiie  hman  soul.  This  creature,  theodbr^t^tke 
humanity  of.  Christ,  contained,  in  one  sense,  wiuuk; 
ill  ^L  other ;aensei  the  heaven  mnd'the>  heaTe]ia.<cf 
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heavens  could  not  contain, — being  made  the  ever- 
lasting scat  of  God  the  Son.  The  man  thus  con- 
stituted was,  indeed,  to  be  '  very  highly  exalted,' 
and  to  have  a  name  above  every  name  that  is 
named,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  that  is 
to  come:  he  was  to  inherit  a  kingdom  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  inherit ;  and,  therefore,  there 
must  be,  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  a  transmu- 
tation of  all  that  was  earthly  and  of  all  that  was 
ileshly,  into  that  which  is  heavenly  and  spiritual ;' 
that  through  '  the  woman's  seed,'  he  might  come  as 
'  the  Lord  from  heaven' — '  a  quickening  spirit ;' 
'  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he 
has  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they.' 

But  at  first — at  his  nativity,  when  '  the  Word  was 
made  Hesh,'  he  was  '  made  for  a  little  time  lower 
than  the  angels,'  ay,  lower  in  one  sense  than  man 
as  created  in  Eden :  for  he  took  our  flesh  or  nature 
as  it  had  been  impaired  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  As 
with  respect  to  the  organized  clay,  he  must  be 
nourished  from  die  fruits  of  the  earth, — '  must  eat,' 
as  the  prophet  foretold,  '  butter  and  honey,  that  he 
might  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the 
good ;'  so  with  respect  to  the  developement  of  his 
mental  faculties,  by  which  his  Godhead  alone  would 
act,  and  hold  intercourse  with  created  things ;  he 
must  see  with  his  human  eye,  and  hear  with  his 
ear,  and  touch  with  his  hand.  Ay,  in  order  that  he 
might '  grow  in  wisdom'  as  he  '  grows  in  stature,'  he 
must  receive  instructions,  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
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cept  upon  precept.  Though  the  teadiers  might 
well  wonder  at  the  questions  and  answers  of  the 
child,  yet  he  was  their  discifde,  and  received  their 
instructions :  *'  he  wakeneth  nx>ming  by  morning*  he 
wakeneth  my  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned/*  or  as  those 
that  are  taught^.  And  what  seems  more  extraor- 
dinary,— until  we  rightly  consider  '  the  mystery  of 
his  holy  incarnation,*  the  mind  of  Christ  for  the  form- 
ation of  its  character  required  moral  discipline  I 

Some  virtues,  indeed,  belonging  to  the  per- 
fisction  of  a  creature,  in  the  situation  of  man 
since  the  fall,  can  only  be  learned,  or  actually 
possessed,  by  enduring  affliction,  by  trials  and  by 
combat  with  eviL  Thus  was  he,  when  made  man* 
to  be  trained  for  his  high  station  as  '  Lord  of  all.* 
*^  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  that  he  suffered :"  he  was  **  the  cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ings.*' The  scripture,  also,  in  a  particular  manner, 
points  out  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  *  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,*  as  having  some 
connexion  with  his  preparation  for  his  eternal 
priesthood :  ''  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  m 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  has  sufiered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.*' — *'  He  was  tempted  in  all  things,  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin.*'    We  have  much  of  the 

*  Isa.  1. 4,  fcc. 
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passion  of  his  holy  soul  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and 
surely  there  is  a  voice  that  speaks  to  every  heart, 
'  were  any  sorrows  like  unto  ray  sorrows?" 

Now,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  nui^,  perhaps, 
regard  the  tnuch-afflicted  Job  as  a  type  of  the 
suffering  Messiah,  especially  when  we  consider 
him  as  being  prepared,  by  these  afflictions,  for  the 
due  execution  of  that  priesthood  which  he  was  to  fill 
on  Christ's  behalf,  in  his  church  below. 

In  the  preparation  of  Job,  indeed,  his  afflictions 
had  to  take  away  sins — '  the  rod  of  correction'  '  the 
iniquity  bound  up  in  the  heart.'  In  our  blessed 
Lord,  even  in  his  human  nature,  was  no  sin;  from 
that  he  was  perfectly  free,  both  in  body  and  niind: 
temptation,  in  all  things,  in  which  the  children  of 
men  are  tried,  could  neither  discover  nor  produce 
anything  sinful  in  him — the  prince  of  darkness  had 
no  part  in  him.  He  was  the  '  holy  one  op  God.' 
'  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,'  before 
he  was  '  made  higher  tlian  the  heavens.'  There  was 
nothing  in  him  personally  considered  to  correct, 
that  was  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  his  heavenly  father. 
'  The  prince  of  this  world'  could  find  nothing  in 
him  as  he  did  in  Job.  It  is  true,  the  Messiah 
speaks  in  the  Psalms  of  "his  sins,"  as  "  more  than 
tlie  hairs  of  his  head  in  number,"  at  the  thought  of 
wliich  his  heart  fainted.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  mystery  is,  that '  tlie  iniquity  of  us  all  was  laid 
upon  him,'  tliat  we  might  be  '  healed  by  his  stripes.' 
Accordingly,  his  sufferings  were  expiatory,  and  a 
propitiation  for  sin,  rendering  God  just  when  he 
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justifieth  the  ungodly.  In  the  cfaastisemait  of  his 
other  duldren,  there  is  nothing  of  this*  They  will 
fulfil,  when  exalted  in  union  with  Christ,  part  of  the 
type  of  the  priest;  for  they  are  to  be  *  priests  to 
Ood  and  the  Lamb  ;*  but,  in  their  participation  in 
the  suflferings  of  Christ,  they  have  no  share  in  ful- 
filling the  antitype  of  the  sacrificed  victim,  but  only 
in  the  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  its  death.  In  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  there  will  be  many 
priests,  but  there  will  have  been  but  one  lamb  for 
the  *  sin  offering/  for  '  the  whde-bumt  oflfering/ 
andfor  '  the  peaceoffering!'  In  order,  however,  to 
this  spotless  lamb's  becoming  a  sacrifice,  though  sin- 
less, how  did  he  assimilate  to  his  sinfiil  brethren,  in 
laying  hold  of,  and  taking  part  of  our  nature!  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  it,  and  it  in  Inm, 
not  oidy  that  he  mighto&r  himself  a  sacrifiea  in  oiar 
very  nature, '  in  the  body  of  this  humiUatioOt*  both 
the  expiatory  and  the  propitiatory ;  but  that  he 
might  be  in  itt  its  *  fuller's  soap*  and  *  its  rtfinei's 
fbre,'  and '  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death, 
might  destroy  sin,  by  dying  to  it,  in  order  that  be 
might,  in  the  regeneration,'  as  a  second  Adam, 
propagate  a  pure,  sanctified,  and  spiritualiaed  nature 
in  all  his  purchased  people. 

Here  is  a  great  mystery  indeed!  He  took  onr 
nature  upon  him  certainly  in  its  fisdlen  slate— -as 
impaired  by  the  apostacy  of  Adam ;  yet,  it  is  a  firM 
principle,  in  explaining  the  mystery  ol  Christy  that 
*  he  did  no  sin'— *was  perfectly  free  bom  it  both  in 
•oul  and  body. 
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Willi  respect  to  his  body,  it  is  plain  our  Lord 
took  it  entire  from  the  virgio's  womb,  or  body,  just 
like  our  own.  But  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to  call 
it  a  '  sinful  body ;'  sinful  can  only  apply  to  a  person. 
The  body  of  Christ — all  his  humanity,  was  not  a 
person.  His  body,  as  it  lay  in  the  virgin's  womb, 
was  a  common  and  unholy  thing;  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  own  in-dwelling, 
sanctified  it;  a  "  holy  thing"  was  born  of  her;  and 
though  liable  to  defilement  in  itself,  as  everything 
but  Deity  is,  it  never  was  defiled.  The  lusts  in  us 
that  war  against  the  soul,  whicli  spring  from  or 
affect  us  through  corporeal  sources,  never  could 
'  draw  away,'  never  could  '  entice,'  never  could 
•cbnceive"  in  his  pure  mind:  therefore,  though 
there  was  a  watching,  a  striving  against  sin,  and  a 
dying  to  it,  yet  there  was  no  sin  in  hiirt,  evert  in 
regard  of  his  body.  i  ^     «  '  .9U-«  T'" 

He  never  yielded  his  memberefnfflTOftilffl  ^ 
unrighteousness  unto  sin ;   and  tliercftJM."  m  mJ?" 
sense,  in  which   alone  the  body  mny  be   called 
'  sinful' — employed  in  sin  to  its  defilement,  the  bfxly 
JesBS  was  '  without  spot  of  sin.* 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  "mental  part  of  <  ur 
Lord — though  there  is  so  much  in  the  structure  of 
oui'Own  souls,  and  in  their  union  with  our  bodies, 
to  ^a  inexplicable  ;  and  our  understanding  cannot 
perfectly  penetrate,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  to  *  dividii'  ' 
asUnder  between  the  sou!  and  the  spirit;'   yet  thftf'T 
we  gather  from  the  revelation  of  God, — that  the/"* 
mystery  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  was  not  acconii"^ 


I 
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plished  in  this, — that  his  'eternal  spirit*  merely 
inhabited  a  body  of  flesh ;  for  then  he  would  have 
been  only  like  his  brethren  in  one  part  of  th^ 
nature,  he  would  not  have  been  truly  man.  When 
we  read,  therefore*  that  *  the  Lord'  whidi  *  was  with 
God,  and  was  God/  *  was  made  flesh,*  flesh  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  whole  nature  of  man. — All  that 
is  bom  of  the  flesh,  all  that  is  mental,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  corporeal  in  us — all  this,  by  the  miraculous 
production  of  his  manhood  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  the  son  of  God  became.  No  new 
person,  however,  was  produced  out  of  the  first  Adam 
by  natural  generation,  as  in  the  birth  of  all  the 
other  children  of  men.  No  new  person  was  created, 
as  when  the  Creator,  after  he  had  formed  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  or,  as  would  be  the  case,  should 
God  exert  his  power,  and  of  stones  raise  up  chil- 
dren, to  Abraham, — the  \yfrson  already  existed. 

But  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
overshadowed  her,  •  that  holy*  being  *  which  was 
born  of  her,*  and  which  was  called,  because  he  was, 
the  Son  of  God,  became  a  *  living  soul.'  Not 
merely  a  human  body,  with  a  spirit  of  a  higher 
order  inhabiting  and  actuating  it,  but  the  uncreated 
spirit  of  God  the  Son,  by  the  assumption  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  attaining  of  that  object, 
became  a  living  soul. 

OurXiord,  by  his  human  birth,  did  not  become 
immediately,  we  are  lo  remember,  a  spiritual  man: 
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he  did  afterwards  become  such  at  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  when  he  was  received  up  into  glory  ; 
but  he  became,  by  being  made  flesh,  a  '  natural  man' 
both  in  soul  and  body.  In  the  very  article  of '  his 
precious  death'  our  Lord  is  shown,  as  to  his  man- 
hood, to  have  been  composed  of  the  two  parts  of 
which  our  natures  are  composed,  a  soul  and  a  body, 
which  may  be  separated  from  each  other.  For  as 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  tomb,  so  did  his  soul 
descend  into  Hades,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits 
of  human  Ivind;  under  the  covenanted  promise, 
however,  that  the  former  should  not  see  corruption, 
nor  the  latter  be  left  in  Hell.  In  his  immaterial 
part,  therefore,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  his  mortal 
body,  our  Lord  became  a  man— in  his  intellectual 
faculties,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  bodily 
organs;  and  in  all,  that  in  the  living  man  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  two,  Jesus  was  clearly  human. 
The  terms  we  render  '  soul'  and  '  spirit,'  very  much 
alike  in  their  etymology,  are  often  used  promiscu- 
ously in  scripture ;  but  also,  with  this  distinction  : 
that  whereas  every  soul  is  a  spirit,  yet  every 
spirit  is  not  a  soul.  The  term  '  spirit'  is  applied 
to  the  Deity  himself,  to  angels,  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  even  of  inferior  animals. 

But  the  term  '  soul'  is  strictly  applied  only  to 
the  spirits  which  are  framed  to  act,  in  creation, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  organized  materia! 
bodies.  Thus  an  angelic  spirit  is  not  a  '  soul,'  much 
less  the  Divine  Spirit;  but  the  spirits  of  men  and 
of  all  inferior  animals  are  '  souls.'  And  also  the 
sua 
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spirit  of  man^  when  separated  from  the  body,  is  still 
called  a '  soul/  because,  though  it  may  *  live  to  God/ 
ami  has  conscious  existence  when  out  of  the  body; 
yet  it  was  framed  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon,  in 
the  creation,  only  through  an  organized  body,  and 
must  be  restored  to  it  in  order  to  take  its  destined 
place  in  that  creation.  The  ^  spirit*  of  Jesus^  though 
not  originally  such,  became  a  *  soul  :*  yet  *  not  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Oodhcad  into  flesh,  but  by  taking 
of  the  manhood  into  God.* 

Another  term  in  the  sacred  language  is  sometimes 
used  promiscuously  with  '  soul'  for  the  spiritual 
part  of  men  and  other  animals,  and  sometimes  also 
with  distinction, — the  term  wc  render,  'heart/  When 
used  with  distinction,  heart  seems  to  denote  the 
intellectual  part,  and  '  soul'  Uie  sensitive  part,  with 
the  animal  appetites  and  passions.  According  to 
this  distinction,  our  Lord  had  a  human  *  heart'  as 
well  as  a  human  '  soul.*  A  man*s  heart  was  given 
to  him. 

This  higher  part  of  the  soul — as  it  is  some- 
times  called — in  our  incarnate  Lord,  was  clearly 
human  :  he  came  not  only  to  see  as  a  man,  and  to 
feel  as  a  man,  but  to  think  as  a  man,  to  understand 
as  a  man.  He  might  have  taken  upon  him  the  nature 
of  angels ;  and  then  he  would  not  only  fwi  have 
had  a  human  body  and  animal  soul,  but  he  would 
not  have  had  a  human  iutcllect  or  mind — would 
have  thought  other  thoughts,  his  consciousness 
have  been  employed  about  other  perceptions, 
as  he  had  had  other  affections  and  other  passions. 
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But  our  Lord  was  '  made  man.'  It  is  asked — Were 
the  ititcllectiutl  powers  of  our  Lord  a  part  of  fallen 
human  nature — and  hke  our  own  intellectiial  powers, 
such  as  they  are  become  since  the  fall  of  Adam.' 
Certainly,  if  you  consider  them  as  powers  and  facul- 
ties, they  were  the  same  as  ours  are.  But  he  put 
together,  with  them,  a  very  different  sort  of  under- 
standing. He  handled  them,  so  to  speak,  though 
limited  and  obstructed,  so  as  to  produce  very  diffe- 
rent results.  For  the  intelligence  of  man  is  a  made 
intelligence,  and  is  characterized  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  reads  and  marks  his  sensations  and 
perceptions, — thus  its  character  of*  good'  or  '  bad' 
or '  true'  or  '  false,'  or  '  wise'  or  '  unwise,'  is  formed. 

Since  Adam  burst  the  band  which  held  him  to 
God,  and  got  his  rebellious  liberty  '  to  know'  or 
'  appreciate'  '  good  and  evil'  for  himself,  mankind 
— all  the  individual  persons  of  whom  are  derived 
from  him — in  theexerciseof  this  wisdom  and  choice, 
have  thought  evil  and  only  evil  continually.  Tins 
has  stamped  their  character;  and  not  simply  the 
organization  of  body,  or  what  is  analogous  to  this  in 
the  structure  of  the  mental  powers. 

But  the  person  and  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  was 
not  from  Adam  ;  but  was  '  very  God,  of  very  God," 
He,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  when  iiu  was 
to  act  as  a  creature,  even  as  one  of  the  fallen  crea- 
tures of  Adam's  race,  in  their  present  state  and 
condition,  would  not  act  as  one  of  them, — or  form 
such  imaginations  in  his  heart, — or  savour  the 
things  of  men  as  they  savoured  them. 
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'  Tlie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil*  was  a  fatal 
prerogative  for  a  created  spirit,  like  man,  to  exercise 
without  the  Divine  guidance.  Adam,  by  a  Tiola- 
tion  of  a  positive  command  of  God,— charging  him 
not  to  touch  it,  ate  of  the  fruit  of  this  forbidden  tree, 
and  became  what  we  now  are.  This  state«  which 
was  to  follow  from  the  eating  of  the  mysterioua  tree. 
— God  threatened — as  '  death:*  the  serpent  called 
it,  the  '  being  as  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil/ 
Both  descriptions  must  be  true ;  the  former,  because 
God  had  said  it — the  latter,  because  God  allows  it 

A  quickening,  and  sustenance  in  a  life  of  superior 
moral  being,  pledged  and  sacramentally  conveyed, 
as  I  conceive,  by  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  was 
now  withdrawn.  This  is  shown  in  the  external  dis- 
pensation ;  man  was  no  more  to  eat  of  *  the  tree  of 
life  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.*  Man 
had  now  thrown  himself  into  a  new  state  of  being ; 
he  had  '  revolted  from  under  Elohim,*  he  was  now 
to  form  or  manage  his  own  understanding,  and  to 
put  forth  his  own  will,  as  he  had  chosen  to  do,  in 
violation  of  the  prohibition  of  God ;  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  what  man  would  be, '  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God,' — a  branch  broken  oflF  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  planted  in  the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken. 
And  all  was  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  all  was 
perversion !  He  was  become,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
Elohim,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  how  did  he 
exercise  for  himself  this  Godlike  inteUigenoe  and 
will  ?  for  self-gratification,  forgetting  God ;  the  will 
of  the  flesh  was  enmity  against  God  1  WBfi  oouk) 
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not  do  all  that  he  would,  nor  put  forth  his  will  or 
any  power  of  his  mind,  but  where  it  should  bo 
given  him  from  above.  God's  wonderful  hold 
upon  even  voluntary  agents — still  living,  moving, 
and  having  being  in  Him,  the  ordering  of  circum- 
stances and  of  presentments  to  the  mind,  still  made 
all  to  fall  in  with  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God. 
Moreover,  the  natural  conscience,  the  labour, 
toil,  and  trouble  which  was  impos!!d  on  him,  in  Iiis 
new  condition,  formed  many  barriers  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  man;  so  that  tha  same  voice  which  had 
spoken  to  the  '  troubled  ocean", — "  here  shall  thou 
come  and  no  farther,  &c."  was  heard,  and  by  force 
obeyed  in  the  moral  life  of  man.  But  it  soon 
became  manifest — God  so  letting  it — that  the  wick- 
edness of  man  was  great  upon  earth ;  and  '  God 
■mw'  '  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually.' 

The  *  original  sin'  of  man  was  the  throwing  him- 
self into  this  state  of  uncontrolled  hberty,  contrary 
to  God's  command — that  he,  a  creature,  should 
choose  to  be  as  Elohim,  '  to  know  good  and  evil,' — 
to  '  desire"  to  '  be  wise'  for  himself*.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  this  state  of  being,  into  which  mankind  had 


■  In  tbe  very  important  phrase,  im  31B  nsru  there  appears  to 
be  something  more  '  idiomalical'  than  has  been  generally  under- 
stood iu  its  interpretation,  jrc  does  not  mean  only  '  to  knoir, 
or  '  perceive,'  or,  more  strictly, '  to  have  noted' — '  deposited  the 
ideas  and  notions  of  tliing'ii  in  the  mind:'  but,  very  frequently, 
'to  lake  an  estimate  of,' '  lo  i^prmali:,'  U>  '  know  with  approba- 
tion,' 'determine  between,*  '  ntknowleilge'  and  'choose' — to 
put    forth  the  understanding  with   choice,   or   determination 
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plunged  themselves  by  original  sin,  that  the  Son  of 
Crod  took  his  created  nature.      But  the  *  guilt  of 


towards  an  object' — as  the  palate  tastes,  with  relUh  or 
dblike,  what  is  placed  upon  it. 

3^  and  jn  •RAin  rery  frequently  distinguiihy  not  the  real 
qoal it ict  of  things, — good  and  evil,-^in  themselvet,  but  their 
*  agreableness'  or  *  disagreeablecess'  to  the  choice  of  our  under- 
standing, according  to  our  estimation  of  things.  This  meaning 
is  forced  upon  us,  in  Jeremiah  xlii«  6.  '*  Whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  eril,  we  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,"  &c 
and  will  also  be  distinguished  in  many  other  passages.  Com* 
pare,  too,  the  phraser,  "good"  or  ••  evil"  "  in  the  eyes," 

*  The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  will  import,  therefore,  *  the 
power  of  appreciating  for  ourselves,  according  to  our  judgment 
or  conceptions  of  what  is  good  or  evil' — *  the  exercise  of  our 
own  wisdom,  in  the  making  up,  and  putting  forth  our  onn  under- 
standing.' In  its  kind,  it  is  like  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Only 
Wi»e  God  who  does  whatsoever /WIeYuc'M  him:— man  is  become 
as  one  of  u9,  **  to  know  good  and  evil."  And  it  is  this  fatal 
endowment,  seized  u])on  by  the  offence  of  one  man,  *  Adam/ 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  all  our  race.  Or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  it  was  the  power  of  choice,  with  which  man  and 
every  intilliprent  creature  is  necesMsrily  endowed,  and  which 
constitutes  him  a  free  agrnt,  exercised,  contrar>'  to  the  express 
command  of  God,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  creature, 
trusting  to  his  own  sentient  faculties,  judging  by  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  and  determining  by  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  &c. — in- 
stead of  believinp^  the  word  of  God,  and  abiding  under  his  control. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  we  are  all  voluntarily  destroy- 
ing ourselves,  for  our  understanding  will  not  approve — nor 
savour  the  things  which  be  of  God;  so  that  by  nature  are  we 
the  children  of  wrath.  Tlie  description  of  mankind,  where  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  has  not  shone  into  the  heart,  is  this, 
"  walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  the  understand- 
ing darkened — being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
heart." 

The  force  of  this  phrase,  is,  I  think,  clearly  seen.  Gen.  xxxii. 
84.  ^*  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  good  or  bad." 
Compare  ver.  29.  where  the  Samaritan  has  pm  a)D— Laban  was 
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the  ancient  death,'  it  is  manifest,  did  not  cleave  to 
him.  He  violates  no  command  in  becoming  en- 
dowed with  this  power  of  liberty,  nay,  it  was  part  of 
his  meritorious  obedience,  that  he  should,  according 
to  the  Divine  counsels,  take  our  nature  upon  him,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is — alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  left  to  be  governed  by  the  \visdom  of  the  flesh. 
As  the  agent  of  his  Father's  will,  was  the  Son  of 
God  '  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  and  to 
show  his  great  love  for  his  spouse  the  church, — 
a  people  whom  the  Father  had  given  him,  out  of 
this  lost  race  to  be  his  nearest  companions  in  his 
future  kingdom  and  glory,  when,_  in  his  created 
nature,  he  should  be  manifested  as  '  Lord  of  all,'  to 
the  glory  of  the  invisible  Godhead,  which  is  the 
end  of '  all  creation.' 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  distinguish  how 
Christ  could  be  born  in  fallen  human  nature, 
and  lake  part  of  the  same,  witliout  the  guilt  of 
the  fall.     He  ate  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 

not  rest rictt-d  from  speaking  or  doing  g<x^i  to  Jacob;  but 
from  carrying  into  execution  the  detcntiinnlion  of  his  own  mind 
WKicerning'  him,  now  ■'  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  hand." 
Children  not  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  arc- described 
Deut.  i  39.  as  "  having  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil." 
Tlie  aged  Barzillai  uses  the  same  phrase,  t  Sam.  xi\.  35.  re- 
specting the  indifference  of  bis  choice,  as  to  the  good  things 
of  this  life, — "  Can  1  discern — jnit — between  good  and  evil  I" 
And  in  Job  xssiv.  4,  where  the  parallel  term  to  jr"  U  "Via,  '  to 
choose,' '  select,*  or '  pick  out' — 

the  ear  trieth  words, 

And  the  palate  tosteth  food; 

Let  us  choose  out  for  us  what  is  right, 

Let  us  KNOW  between  us  what  ia  good. 
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good  and  evil — or  entered  into  the  e^ds  of  that 
eating;  not,  however,  as  forbidden — ^butwith  the 
most  gracious  motives  of  good.  And  now,  made 
as  one  of  us,  as  a  creature  with  his  human  fiiculties, 
to  *  ai^reciate  for  himself  good  and  evil,*  it  is  easy 
to  see  *  what  manner  of  man*  this  would  be !  and 
bow  '  he  would  grow  up  in  his  place!*  how  be 
would  eschew  the  evil  and  choose  the  good ; — and 
though  heir  to  all  the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  the 
fallen  race, — living  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  and 
assaulted  in  temptation  as  other  men  are,  bow  be 
would  stand  entire ;  and  exhibit  every  virtue  be- 
coming his  station,  every  lowly  virtue,  and  meek 
subjection  to  the  heavenly  Father's  will,  while  be 
trod  this  earth,  accursed  for  the  sake  of  man,  and 
'  in  sorrow*  ate  of  its '  fruits  all  the  days  of  his  life*-^ 
Content,  with  the  '  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  eat  his 
bread,  till — had  it  been  the  purpose  of  God — •  his 
body  should  return  to  the  ground,' — out  of  which  it 
was  taken. 

He  would  be  the  perfect  y;ia/i,  in  a  fallen  state,  a 
perfection  of  a  very  different,  and  of  a  far  superior 
kind,  when  indeed  attained,  than  that  of  Adam  had 
he  stood  in  his  integrity.  Adam*s  would  have  been 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  instinctive  goodness :  it 
would  have  been,  at  least,  of  a  negative  kind — all, 
perhaps,  that  a  mere  creature,  without  the  mysteri- 
ous union  with  God  in  Christ,  can  ever  have.  But 
the  perfection  of  the  man,  Christ,  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  creature,  that  had  exercised  *  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  eviP  for  himself,  and  had  fi)rmed 
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him  a  mind  productive  of  a  will,  that  was  always 
true,  and  just,  and  good;  and  though  tried  in  every 
point,  and  led  into  every  temptation,  and  exposed 
in  every  way  to  the  assaults  and  machinations  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  had  been  '  without  sin,'  had 
always  been  victorious,  and  ever  triumphed. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  these  circumstances,  that  if 
there  were  any  conditions,  upon  which  it  would 
comport  with  the  glory  of  God  to  accept  and  reward 
a  man,  become  as  Elohim,  to  know  and  appreciate 
for  himself  good  and  evil,  this  blessed  man  would 
fulfil  them.  The  spirit  of  revelation  has  shown 
that  there  was  such  a  law.  God  had  written  the 
work  'or  matter  of  if  on  the  human  heart;  God 
doth  and  will  judge  his  fallen  creatures  by  it.  It 
is  the  measure  of  their  responsibilities,  as  creatures 
of  the  human  kind  in  their  present  state. 

On  the  terms  of  this  very  law,  God  was  also 
pleased  to  make  a  covenant  of  life  with  his  people 
at  Sinai, — not  intending,  as  was  declared,  to  aflbrd 
an  opportunity  for  men  to  save  themselves  from  the 
judgment  to  come  ;  because  he  knew  that  the  law, 
as  a  covenant,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
human  nature,  could  only  work  wrath,  and  increase 
condemnation — but  to  show  to  fallen  man  what  a 
creature,  '  knowing  for  himself,'  ought  to  be,  but 
what  they  were  not — no  not  one !  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  trace  the  patli  before  their  eyes,  which  he 
would  pursue,  who  would  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  find  acceptance  with  God. 

This  law,  accordingly,  in  every  *jot  and  tittle,* 
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the  man  Christ  Jesus  fulfilled.  And  in  whatever 
sense  *  life/  or  'justification  unto  life/  was  pledged 
to  the  obedient  under  the  legal  covenant,  Jesus  had 
obtained  it;  and  in  whatever  sense  death  and  the 
curse  lay  upon  the  nature  which  he  took  upon 
him,  his  obedience,  as  a  creature,  had  removed  it 
from  himself  personally ;  for  he  was  made  under  the 
law,  and  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  It 
therefore  undeniably  follows,  that  all  the  bitterness 
of  that  death  which  he  endured,  and  in  that  the 
holy  Jesus  *  was  made  a  curse,*  it  could  not 
be,  on  his  own  account,  but  on  account  of  others : 
that  is  to  say,  his  enduring  death  and  the  curse, 
as  he  did  endure  them,  was  *  vicarious/  It  was 
for  what  others  deserved,  according  to  the  invio- 
lable rule  of  divine  justice — that  the  guilt  which 
made  them  debtors  might  be  removed,  and  that 
they  might  not  suffer :  that  is,  it  was  '  expiatory/ 
He  was  the  '  sin*  and  the  *  trespass-oficring,'  as  was 
represented  in  the  ceremonial  law. 

This  was  enough  to  ascertain,  that  those  for 
whom  he  offered  himself  should  not  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death  under  the  curse  of  the  law, — or 
according  to  the  righteous  sentence  of  Eternal  Judg- 
ment. 

The  penalty  of  death  here  in  question  could  not 
be  tliat  which  was  pronounced  upon  mankind  in 
Adam,— rthat  was  not  threatened.  That  they  had 
endured,  and  were  still  enduring  ;  they  had  all  died 
in  Adam ;  and  in  this  sense  were  now '  in  death/ 
•  dead  while  they  lived.'    The  breakers  of  the  law 
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could  not  die  this  same  death  again ;  nor,  to  the 
keepers  of  the  law,  is  there  the  least  iiitiraalion  that 
their  life  would  be  a  restoration  to  the  life  of  Adam's 
soul,  which  he  possessed  before  his  eating  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  but  from  which  '  life  of  God  he  was 
then  alienated' — "  on  the  day  thou  eatest  tliereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  Much  less  could  it  have 
been  conceived,  that  obedience  to  the  law  would 
have  exempted  them  from  the  sentence  passed 
upon  fallen  man,  respecting  his  mortal  body : 
"  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.'* 
But  we  read  of  a  '  second  death,'  as  awarded  to  the 
disobedience  and  personal  transgressions  of  fallen 
creatures, '  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  the 
flesh  :'  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Day,  tlie 
'  casting  of  body  and  soul'  into  '  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels,'  This  is 
the  death  threatened  by  the  law,  to  them  that  arc 
under  the  law— and  it  is  a  sanction,  indeed,  not 
unknown  nor  unfelt  by  sinners  of  the  gentiles,  who 
are  amenable  also  to  the  same  judgment.  In  this 
death  men  perish  ;  bolh  those  who  perish  '  under 
the  law,'  and  those  who  perish  '  without  the  law.' 
as  a  revealed  covenant;  fof  they  are  still  under  it, 
as  the  will  of  a  superior,  sufficiently  made  known 
to  their  consciences. 

The  death  of  Christ,  as  the  '  sin-offering,'  and 
'  expiatory  victim,"  who  '  shed"  his  blood  '  for  many, 
fur  the  remission  of  tlieir  sins,'  fully  ascertains, 
therefore,  that  Ihcy,  these  many,  will  not  die  tliis 
second   death — that  death,   the  Bting  of  which  is 
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sin,  and  the  strength  of  that  sin  the  law.  And  it 
was  what  was  made  equivalent  to  this»  in  the  just 
estimation  of  Ood,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  did 
endure  for  us — for  the  great  love  wherewith  he 
loved  us! 

With  respect  to  that  life,  whidi  animated  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise, 
which  they  lost  when  they  touched  the  forbidden 
fruit,  the  Holy  Jesus  never  possessed  it,  and  there- 
fore could  not  lose  it,  or  lay  it  down.  He  came 
into  human  nature  when  it  had  long  since  been 
deprived  of  this  life,  and  was  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  it.  With  respect  to  his  mortal  nature,  he  was, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  body  of  man  already  fallen — *  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  sbalt  return  :*  and  therefore  temporal 
death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
in  the  course  of  nature,  was  a  necessary  conse* 
quenceof  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  it  was  a  spe- 
cial grace  and  favour  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell,  neither  did  his  body  see  corruption. 

If  we  regard  the  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  merely 
as  a  natural  death,  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  an 
expiation,  or  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  others,  because 
it  was  due  from  him  personally  by  reason  of  the 
laws  of  that  nature  which  he  bad  taken  upon  him ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  not,  in  this  sense, 
redeemed  his  people  from  death,  nor  by  his  death 
destroyed  death,  although  he  assured  them,  that, 
keeping  bis  sayings,  they  should  never  die.    Nor 
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did  the  merit  of  his  most  precious  death  consist  in 
this — that  in  the  prime  of  life  he  suffered  death  by 
violence  as  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  for  this  is  due 
from  every  faithful  servant  of  God,  should  he  be 
called  thereto.  But  we  must  have  respect  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  death  which  this  wonderful 
Person  sustained :  for  it  contained,  in  its '  sharpness' 
and  in  its  pains,  that  which  Perfect  Justice  contem- 
plated as  a  meet  commutation  for  the  eternal 
deaths  of  all  his  redeemed  people,  even  an  equiva- 
lent for  the'pcnalties  of  that  second  death,  which  is 
the  casting  of  the  body  and  soul  into  hell-fire. 
This  was  the  death-accursed  threatened  by  the  law. 
It  was  thus  that  the  pure  and  spotless  Jesus  was, 
in  his  death,  '  made  a  curse  for  us.' 

And  surely  the  very  outward  expressions  of  his 
passion  discover  it  was  no  common  debt  of  his 
nature  that  he  was  paying! — no  heroic  deed  of  a 
valiant  martyr  in  the  cause  of  God's  truth,  that  he 
was  called  to  perform  at  the  head  of  his  noble  army ! 
The  criminal's  substitute  is  here!  The  victim  of 
Eternal  vengeance,  of  that  vengeance  which  he  had 
not  deserved,  but  which  others  had,  whom  he  would 
save  from  this  death,  stands  manifest  before  us! 

Had  the  comforts  of  this  temporal  life  been  so 
many  to  *  the  man  of  sorrow,"  that  he  should  so 
much  decline  the  sleep  of  death,  for  which  Job  so 
often  prayed?  Or  was  he  less  manly  than  some  of 
his  weakest  followers  have  proved,  that  he  should 
be  so  sore  amazed,  and  in  such  agonies  of  distress, 
at  the  thought  of  the  scourge,  and  of  the  cross  which 
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was  to  kill  the  body  I  Was  the  love  of  this  life  so 
strong  in  him,  who  'knew  he  was  going  to  the 
Fatlicr/  as  to  draw  from  his  distressed  mind  tboee 
prayers  in  the  garden  of  Gethsenane  ?  Or  cerid 
this  be  tlie  loss  he  deplored,  when  he  exdaimed,  ift 
the  last  scene  of  his  earthly  suflerings,  ^  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'*  The  law 
itself  prochiims  what  was  being  transacted,  when  it 
pronounced, ''  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on 
a  tree."  For  when,  among  the  Israelites,  a  criminal, 
afler  being  put  to  death,  was  hung  on  a  tree,  he 
was  exhibited  as  "an  abomination  to  the  Lord 
their  God.  **  The  curse  was  not  the  temporal  de«th 
of  the  criminal,  but  something  with  it,  or  after  it, 
from  tlie  Lord.  This  ascertains  that  Jesus,  by  bis 
vicarious  sufferings  in  death,  has  delivered  his 
people  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  that,  because 
he  tlius  died  for  them,  they,  that  are  the  purchase 
ofhis  death,  shall  not  be  hurt  by  the  second  death. 
But  beside  the  'sin-offering,'  that  removes  by  death 
the  |)enalty  of  death  deserved,  there  was  something 
more  shown  in  another  set  of  offerings  under  the 
Levitical  law,  and  probably  in  the  patriarchal 
ritual  too.  *  The  whole  burnt-offering,*  for  instance, 
— the  ascending  sacrifice — though  it  did  not  quite 
lose  the  character  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  because 
the  covering  of  sin  was  still  to  be  held  in  view,  yet 
these  sacrifices  were  multiplied  and  offered  with 
such  ceremonies,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  a 
service  performed,  a  i-eligious  duty  presented  to 
God,  in  hope  ofhis  acceptance, — and  to  conciliate 
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his  favour.  The  laying  bare  the  inwards,  moreover, 
and  iho  manner  of  searching  them, — all  that  the 
sharp  knife  of  the  priest  performed,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  presented  on  the  altar,  or  elevated, 
and  *  heaved/  or  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  presence 
of  heaven,  plainly  showed  what  was  designed : — that 
the  offering  of  a  perfect  heart  in  the  creature  was 
required,  and  would  one  day  be  presented  unto 
God.  This  W£is  needed,  indeed,  as  the  qualifica. 
tion  of  the  man  wlio  was  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  guilty.  But  when  the  sacrifice  was  brought 
it  would  do  more,  it  would  propitiate — render  God, 
as  it  were,  pleased  and  disposed  to  be  gracious, 
and  to  bestow  new  blessings  and  new  gifts  upon 
his  creatures.  It  would  make  a  way  for  his  love  ; 
as  a  parent  may  be  pleased  with  the  obedience  of 
a  child,  though  that  obedience  was  due,  and  could 
not  be  more  than  was  duo,  and  may  seize  the 
presenting  of  the  service  as  a  time  of  gracious 
favour  and  of  rich  behests. 

Thus  are  we  many  times  led  in  scripture  to  con- 
ceive of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ — though  due,  if  he 
appeared  as  a  substitute  for  the  guilty — as  being 
that  with  which  God  is  exceedingly  pleased: — 
'  smelling  a  sweet  savour' — so  that,  on  the  occasion, 
he  is  moved  to  bestow  great  honours  and  rewards, 
out  of  his  own  gracious  and  bountiful  pleasure. 
We  have  often  this  view  given  us  of  the  Father's 
acceptance  of  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  all  the 
glory  that  is  given  to  the  manhood  of  Christ,  and 
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all  the  exaltatioD  to  new  and  spiritual  baiiig»-^all 
the  hoQoura  that  are  to  attadi  by  gift  to  the  name 
of  Jesus^  to  which  certainly  the  man-— the  perfiad 
man,  was  not  entitled  by  right,  are  aU  oonsidered 
aa  bestowed  as  a  rich  remuneration  to  hinu  because 
the  Father  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  rigfateoos 
servant,  and  will  therefore  open  on  this  occasion 
the  ridi  treasures  of  his  grace. 

But  not  for  himself  alone  does  the  Great  Advo* 
cate  receive  these  gifts ;  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  mere  creatures,  he  shares  them  with  his  bre- 
thren. That  new  and  spiritual  state  of  being,  especi* 
ally»  with  which  his  manhood  is  glorified,  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  them  in  soul  and  body,  *  according  to 
the  mighty  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  to  himself/  Hence  the  dying  and  rising 
Saviour  is  *  the  seed  of  a  new  life  unto  his  people/ 
That  human  nature,  which  *  the  Son  of  Man*  had 
taken  upon  him  and  sanctified,  and  which  God  had 
spiritualized  and  glorified,  is  to  bo  conveyed  by  spi- 
ritual regeneration  into  all  his  redeemed;  that  they 
may  become  •  new  creatures'  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
bo  made  capable  of  following  him  into  that  high  state 
of  being,  whore  he  is  gone  and  abides  for  ever — a 
state  of  life,  which  not  only  fallen  nature  is  incapa- 
ble of,  but  evoii  the  nature  of  Adam,  as  created  in 
paradise.  Therefore  must  Christ  become  a  *  second 
Adam,'  and  a  *  quickening  spirit'  to  his  people,  that 
he  may  animate  them  with  this  new  and  spiritual 
life.     And   this  great  mystery  was  not  obscurely 
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shadowed  in  the  ancient  rites  of  the  covenant:  the 
blood,  the  shedding  of  which  had  atoned  for  sin, 
was  put  upon  the  worshippers,  as  though  it  was  to 
be  a  fountain  of  new  life's  blood  to  them ;  they  were 
baptized  into  tlie  death  of  the  victim: — its  ashes,  in 
one  case,  were  mixed  with  the  water,  and  shewn  to 
live  again  by  the  dye  of  scarlet  added  to  it,  and 
then  sprinkled  over  them.  In  *  the  peace-offerings,' 
also,  they  ate  and  feasted  upon  the  victim  sacrificed  : 
all  denoting  how  a  new  man,  derived  from  a  second 
Adam,  was  to  be  raised  up  in  them,  and  to  be  nou- 
rished with  the  bread  of  life  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven, — that  they  might  be  physically  purified, 
the  mind  of  the  holy  Jesus  wrought  in  them ;  nay, 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  its  spiritual 
and  heavenly  state,  and  in  a  spiritual  aiid  hea- 
venly manner,  conveyed  to  them,  that  they  might 
follow  him  where  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter, 
•  this  corruptible  having  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  having  put  on  immortality.' 

The  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  en- 
dured before  he  entered  upon  his  mediatorial  priest- 
liood,  being,  therefore,  of  so  different  a  nature, 
and  for  such  different  purposes,  we  can  expect  to 
discover  in  the  afflictions  of  Job,  if  we  admit  them 
to  be  in  some  sort  typical  of  his,  but  very  distant 
analogies.  Perhaps  the  point  of  comparison  is 
chiefly  in  this :  was  Job  raised  up,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  from  a  scene  of  the  deepest  distress 
and  suffering,  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Elohim,  and  the 
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pleasure  of  the  Lord  made  to  prosper  in  bis  haixl  ? 
So  fibcukl  be,  wbo  was  the  foDd  expectatica  of  hi« 
people,  from  a  low  estate  be  extolled,  and  become 
Tcrr  bigfa — so  should  He  be  elevated  to  that  station 
foretold  in  propbecTp  from  a  state  of  the  deepest 
depression,  and  of  the  severest  trial  and  sufiering ; 
so  thai  his  enemies  should  say»  *  Now  that  he  lieth 
down,  be  shall  rise  up  no  more  !* 

He  nutPth  up  from  the  dutt  a  poor  exhausted  '  one,* 
He  ezmlteth  from  the  athet  *ODe'  most  destitute. 

That  be  mar  be  seated  witli  *  hW  princes  ; 

At,  a  glorious  throoe  he  causeth  them  to  inherit  *. 


as  many  were  shocked  at  '  teeing*  him, 
His  countenance  marred  more  than  man's. 

And  his  form  more  than  that  of  the  sons  of  men» 
So  shall  he  astonish  manv  nations,  drc.  ^ 

Was  there,  again,  a  lowliness  and  humbleness  of 
mind,  and  a  certain  pitirulncss  of  disposition,  found 
in  Job  in  the  perioii  of  his  subsequent  greatness, 
i^'hich  nothing  but  deep  affliction  and .  distress  is 
wont  to  teach  the  frrebom  child  of  man  ?  So  should 
the  '  Greatest  of  all/  taught  in  the  same  school, 
his  human  mind  framed  in  similar  circumstances, 
be  the  humblest  and  most  lowly  of  men,  the  gentlest 
teacher,  the  most  merciful  and  compassionate  High 
Priest  and  Lord— most  meekly  bearing  his  honours, 
and     tempering    his   dreadful    majesty  with   the 
utmost  kindness  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow-crea- 

1  Sam.  ii.  8.  ^  Laiah  Hi.  14. 
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tures,  though  he  be  made  higher  than  the  heavens, 
and  "  in  him  dn'elleth  ail  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
iir\D  bodily,"  and  he  be  known  as  Jehovah, 

But,  lastly,  to  consider  Job  as  an  example  to  us  : 
— Do  we  see,  in  Job,  a  servant  of  God  conformed 
to  this  part  of  the  Redeemer's  character,  by  the 
endurings  of  great  trials  and  afflictions,  by  '  drink- 
ing of  that  cup  of  which  he  was  lodrink,  and  by  being 
baptized  with  that  baptism  with  which  lie  was  lo  be 
baptized  ?'  How  does  this  admonish  us  of  one  object 
of  the  Almighty  Father,  in  scourging  the  cliildrcn 
whom  he  receives  !  '  The  mind  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
must  be  in  them ;'  for  they  are  to  live  with  him. 
And,  though  not  being  prepared,  perhaps,  for  scenee 
of  usefulness  on  carlh,  they  are  all  of  them  in  train- 
ing for  a  royal  priesthood  in  tlie  world  to  come ; 
and  for  what  scenes  of  ministerial  usefulness  among 
the  creatures  of  God  in  future  worlds,  , in,  all  the 
heavens  around  us,  we  can  form,  perliaps,  now 
but  little  conception — though  the  possession  of 
such  a  royalty,  and  of  such  a  priesthood,  by  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  is  plainly  declared. 
'■  They  ate  lo  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
the  Lamb,"  "  to  reign  with  Christ  for  ever  i"  in- 
cluding in  that  dominion  a  long  period  over  men 
in  the  flesh  upon  earth,  over  the  remnant  of  Adam's 
race  rescued  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  restored. 
probably,  to  something  like  what  he  was  while  he 
ate  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden,  and  Satan  be 
restrained  from  tempting.     And  who  can  tell  but 
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that,  besides  the  perfection  of  the  general  diaracter 
of  the  heirs  of  glory,  in  conformity  to  Christ  their 
head,  God,  by  the  extraordinary  discipline  of  some 
of  his  children,  may  be  preparing  very  merciful 
priests  for  the  new  dispensations.  For,  although 
it  is  said  that,  in  that  state,  *  God  will  be  wiping 
away  all  tears,  and  will  remove  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  death,  and  the  curse ;'  yet  by  whom  may  he 
be  pleased  to  do  this,  and  *  to  comfort  the  nations 
upon  earth?*  And  who  shall  gather  'the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life,'  which  *  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations'?'  Who  so  likely  as  those  *•  who  have 
overcome,  and  are  set  down  with  the  Lord  Christ 
upon  his  throne,'*  and  to  whom  '  he  giveth  power 
over  the  nations,*  •  even  as  he  received  of  the 
Father ;'  and  who,  therefore,  as  coming  with  Christ, 
are  called  by  the  prophet,  "  they  that  are  the 
desire  of  all  nations/' 

The  afflicted  saint  of  God  knows  not  in  what  par- 
ticular sense,  in  view  of  his  future  destiny,  it  is 
8aid  to  him,  ''  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  is  working  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

But — not  to  intrude  into  what  we  have  not  seen — 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  expecting  and  looking 
for  our  promised  exaltation  with  Christ,  how  forcible 
is  the  exhortation  in  our  office  for  the  visitation  of 
tlie  sick — "  There  should  be  no  greater  comfort 
to  Christian  persons,  than  to  be  made  like  unto 

*  Rev,  xxii.  S. 
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Christ,  by  suffering  patiently  adversities,  troubles, 
and  sicknesses  ;  for  he  himself  went  not  up  to  joy, 
but  first  he  suffered  pain  ;  he  entered  not  into  his 
glory  before  he  was  crucified.  So,  truly,  our  way 
to  eternal  joy  is  to  sufier  here  with  Christ ;  and 
our  door  to  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  gladly  to  die 
with  Christ,  that  we  may  rise  again  from  death, 
and  dwell  with  him  in  everlasting  life." 


THE    END, 
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